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INTRODUCTION 


] am conFIDENT that we can in twenty years rebuild Britain, so 
as to enable every inhabitant, child or adult, to live in a healthy 
home, in a neighbourhood so planned as to allow easy access for 
all the members of the family to their places of work and recrea- 
tion. This is one of the great reforms which is entirely in our own 
hands; international difficultics (apart from war) cannot inter- 
fere with it. We can certainly do it if we make up our minds and 
stick to it. But it is equally certain that we shall not succeed 
unless we plan ahead, unless we tackle the different aspects of 
this wide-ranging programme vigorously and persistently. 

We made a good beginning in the inter-war years. Public 
opinion was determined throughout the period to get rid of the 
slums. A new and excellent minimum standard of housing was 
adopted, and four million good houses were built in twenty years 
—twice the rate of building in Germany per thousand of popula- 
tion. One-third of our families are now living in inter-war houses. 

A Government committce has now recommended a new mini- 
mum standard of housing which will cost 40% more than the 
inter-war standard, and the Government has declared that it 
proposes to house another third of the population in new houses 
by building four million houses in ten or twelve years—double 
the inter-war rate of building; if this rate of building is main- 
tained we shall in twenty years have a good house up to inter-war 
standard for every family. 

When we turn to planning, the position is not so good. Our 
great cities—with a few exceptions, like parts of the West End 
of London—are ugly, dirty and inconvenient. Neither public 
opinion, Parliament nor our city councils have felt any real 
responsibility for the state of our cities. ‘The first ‘Town Planning 
Act was passed in 1909, but all action so far has been fumbling, 
negative and ineffective. 

Fortunately during the last few years opinion has begun to 
move. The Government has appointed a special Ministry, and 
during June and July 1944, while this book was being written, 
has produced an unparalleled spate of Bills, White Papers, 
Orders and ministerial statements dealing with different aspects 
of the rebuilding of Britain. The city councils are now hard at 
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work ; several of them have published bold and imaginative plans 
which, if made effective, would lead in due course to beautiful, 
healthy and convenient cities. But they are only plans. Will they 
be implemented? Given peace and prosperity, this depends on 
the determination of the public and on wise and efficient planning 
and action by the building industry, the local authorities, at least 
seven Government Departments, and the Government as a 
whole. 

The aim of this book is to try to make clear what are the con- 
ditions under which an outstanding success can be achieved: 
such that a hundred years hence our successors will look back on 
the fifties and sixties as one of the great building eras in the 
history of our country.) — 


1 T have omitted almost entirely many important aspects of housing, building 
and planning, either because I am not competent to discuss them usefully, or 
because they are not essential to my purpose. For instance, I have not dealt 
with the problems of the country at all, either as regards housing or planning ; 
this is partly due to ignorance and partly because it is less important from the 
point of view of reconstruction than the rebuilding of our cities. I have said 
nothing about many important aspects of the building industry ; I have hardly 
mentioned the much-discussed question of flat versus cottage, partly because 
public opinion has pretty well made up its mind in favour of cottages with 
gardens for all families with children, and partly because I have dealt with it 
elsewhere. I have dealt only with those aspects of the rent problem which are 
directly relevant to the rebuilding of our cities. 
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PART ONE 
BUILDING 


CHAPTER I 
BUILDING: INTER-WAR 


Success in REBUILDING Britain depends on a well-organised 
and efficient building industry. Unfortunately, during the inter- 
war years the building industry suffered, through no fault of its 
own, especially in the early years, from almost chaotic conditions. 
The Armistice was quickly followed by the greatest boom in the 
history of the industry. This was partly due to the general boom 
which occurred throughout the industrial system, which would 
of itself have caused high prices in the building industry, but was 
made worse by a separate building boom. Immediately alter 
the Armistice there was an overwhelming demand for repairs 
and for buildings of all kinds; in particular, there was a demand 
for luxury buildings, such as cinemas, so urgent that the work 
was done almost regardless of cost. 

But the Government had made no plans! for the industry, 
nor did it, when the crisis arose, make any effort to cnsure that 
the demand for buildings should be within the capacity of the 
industry. On the contrary, though he saw luxury buildings 
being rushed up regardless of cost, the Minister of Health 
went out of his way to say that the Government would not 
“undertake the administration of any scheme of prohibition of 
luxury building by a system of licences. We did that during the 
war and I never want it again. It is irksome and irritating to 
everyone.” 

I have particularly strong feelings on this matter because from 
I9gIg to 1923 1 was Chairman of the Manchester Housing 
Committee, and lived! through a dramatic, and indeed shocking, 
experience of the chaos and waste which resulted from the 
attempt at that time to expand the building industry very rapidly 
without previous planning. 

The local authorities had no experience in building ; they had 
to create their organisations and to get their experience. In 
Manchester, the City Council decided to build 4,000 houses a 


1 This is fully discussed in a valuable appendix to the Report to the Ministry of 
Works on the Placing and Management of Contracts in the Building Industry. 
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year. We placed contracts with large and small builders, we tried 
building by direct labour. As soon as we had succeeded in placing 
substantial contracts we found the most acute shortages both of 
materials and of labour. The first need was for bricklayers 
and bricks; neither existed in anything approaching sufficient 
quantities. Regardless of all this, Mr. Lloyd George kept demand- 
ing more “‘homes for heroes” and brought all his great powers to 
hear to get houses built with the utmost speed. His Minister of 
Health, Dr. Addison, sent me a personal message saying that no 
vested interests must be allowed to stand in the way, any opposi- 
tion must be “ruthlessly” dealt with. 

The result was that prices went higher and higher. The follow- 
ing table shows the increases in building wage rates and building 
materials. 


(Base: July 1914 = 100) 


renee wee te RE ce a a en a a ee 
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| rates (London). —_—s materials. _ Index Number. 
July 1917 ; 2% 111 : 153 : 160 
Dec. 1918 ; sf 155 210 | 200 
July 1919 , d 1Q5 214 205 
July 1920 : oi 270 270 | 250 





But, owing to overtime and bonuses, the actual cost of labour 
increased far more than shown in this table. Working-class 
houses built during the boom cost about £1,000 each; ten years 
later the same houses were built for one-third the price. Sub- 
sidies became bigger and bigger, until the Government decided 
that the national finances could bear it no longer, and suddenly 
stopped the whole housing effort. Then came the slump. The 
greatest boom in the history of the building industry was suc- 
ceeded by the worst slump. A bricklayer commanded a high 
scarcity value in 1920; shortly afterwards not less than one 
half of the members of the bricklayers’ union were unemployed. 

The Government could not have been more energetic, nor could 
it have been more futile. It was a superb example of the folly of 
trying to make up for lack of understanding and of foresight by 
vigorous and energetic action. The results were disastrous, and 
damaged the housing programme in two major ways. 

Firstly, it became necessary to grant a subsidy of nearly £1 
weekly for each house, in order to let the houses built at boom 
prices at a rent which the workers could pay. Although only 
176,000 houses were built under the Addison Housing Acts, 
and although more than twenty years have elapsed since then, 
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these subsidies still impose an annual burden of over £5,000,000 
on the national exchequer. 

The second bad effect of the boom and the slump was to delay 
the organisation of the building industry for the large-scale build- 
ing of houses. It will be seen from Tables II] and IV (p. 255), that 
it was five years before the local authorities began to build on a 
substantial scale, and fifteen years before private enterprise put 
forth its full effort. In the first year after the war 700 houses were 
completed ; in the second year 30,000. The total number built 
in the first quinquennium was 370,000, only one-fifth of the 
number built in the last quinquennium of the inter-war period, 


THE SUPPLY OF LABOUR 


No plans had been made for increasing the supply of skilled 
labour in the building industry. Trade unionists remembered 
the slump of 1910-1914, when first-rate bricklayers were un- 
employed for months on end, and they refused to agree to 
““dilttion” or to “‘augmentation” of the number of craftsmen 
in the industry without some proper guarantee against future 
unemployment. No such guarantee was forthcoming. 

As a result of my experience as Chairman of the Manchester 
Housing Committee, I wrote in 1926 as follows: } 


‘During the whole of the last five years the nation has been 
faced by two social problems of overwhelming importance: 
housing and unemployment. There have been over a million 
workers unemployed, and successive governments have utterly 
failed to find work for them. There has been a shortage of 
houses so acute that thousands of people have been forced to 
live in conditions that render health, and even elementary 
decency, impossible. 

‘“All difficulties in the way of building an additional 100,000 
houses each year could have been overcome if the skilled labour 
had been available. This would have found work for 200,000 
of the unemployed. The men were willing to be trained and 
could have been trained and at work many years ago. 

“There was only one obstacle, and that has proved in- 
superable: unswerving resistance of the building trade unions 
to any increase in their numbers.” 


I thought at the time that the trade unions were solely re- 
sponsible for this delay; I think now that the fault lay largely 
with the Government. It was surely reasonable for the unions 
to demand some guarantee that if they agreed to dilution 


1 “A City Council from Within”, p. 56. 


this experience of excessive unemployment would not be 
repeated. 

It was not until 1924 that Mr. Wheatley made a fifteen-year 
“treaty”? with the industry, giving a guarantee of a long-range 
housing programme. Although this treaty was not fully supported 
by the Conservative Party, it was in principle accepted by the 
trade unions, and had some effect in giving them confidence 
in the future and in inducing them to relax their resistance to an 
increase in the number of craftsmen. 

Table I (p. 254), gives the number of insured workers and the 
number actually employed in the building industry from year 
to year. The same facts are shown in the form of curves in 
Fig. 1. Some of the most interesting conclusions that emerge from 
these figures are as follows: 


1. Between the years 1920 and 1923 the number of workers 
actually decreased year by year. 

2. There was a steady rise of both employed and insured 
workers from 1923 to 1927. 

3. From 1927 to 1932 there was cach year a decrease in the 
number of employed workers, and yet during those five years the 
total numbers zmsured in the industry actually increased each 
year. It is an astonishing thing that even with uncontrolled 

rivate enterprise the number of workers in the industry should 
eve continued to increase for five successive years, while the 
number employed decreased each year. No more striking 
evidence could be found of the need for Government control 
of the labour force. 

4. While in the carly twenties there were about 11% un- 
employed, the average of unemployment in the thirties was at 
least 15°%, in spite of continuous boom conditions in the industry. 
“ven among the craftsmen there was a similar increase from an 
average unemployment of 6% to an average of 12%,.} 

5. Finally, and most important of all, it was not until 1934— 
/Afteen years after the Armistice—that 300,000 houses were built 


in any one ycar. 


Why was it, as the figures show, that unemployment was 
excessive even in good times and shocking in had? Nobody 
wanted uncmployment, except perhaps a few of the more re- 
actionary employers, who believed that labour would be cheaper 


1 Labourers who got temporary jobs in the building industry often kept their 
names on the Labour Exchange books as building operatives for many years, 
even though they had ceased to work in the building industry; in this way 
ae iN ae figure was artificially inflated. But this did not apply to 
craitsmen. 
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if they were always able to sack any man at an hour’s notice 
and get another in his place. The public, the Government, 
the trade unions and the majority of the employers were always 
anxious to prevent unemployment by all possible means. But 
goodwill was not enough. It would be impossible to get more 
startling evidence than that provided by the figures I have 
quoted of the importance of Government control and planning 
if regular employment is to be made possible. It is utterly out 
of the power of the building industry to achieve this, since it 
depends, above all, on the right volume of orders being placed 
at the right time. Nobody can secure this except the Government. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAN-POWER PLAN 


‘Tere is uNANIMouS agreement that immediately after the 
Armistice there will be an immense demand for buildings of all 
kinds. Conditions will be similar to those in 1919, but almost 
certainly more acute. There will have been no building for peace 
purposes for more than five years, there will be bomb damage to 
be made good, a mass of deferred repairs and maintenance work, 
an urgent demand for schools and for civic, industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, and finally, most important of all, an im- 
perative and continuing demand for houscs. 

On the other hand, the available number of workcrs in the 
building industry will be small, and unless the volume of orders 
is controlled in relation to the man-power, disaster is certain; 
there will be a boom as bad, or even worse than that after the 
last war, followed by the inevitable slump. 

But we shall start the peace with great advantages as against 
1919. I have described the complete failure of the Government 
at that date to make any plans in advance. The situation to-day 
is encouragingely different. The Government has made three 
pronouncements of outstanding importance. The first is that four 
million houses are to be built in about ten years after victory 
is achieved. As the Minister of Health said in March 1943: “It 
took us twenty years to build four million houses after the last 
war. After this war we must build at twice the rate.” 

The second pronouncement relates to the man-power in the 
industry. After the last war it took fifteen years to build up the 
industry to a strength of one million workers. After this war 
the Government intends that the number of workers shall be in- 
creased not to a million, but to one and a quarter million—not 
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in fifteen years, but in three or four years. That means a rate of 
increase more than five times as great as occurred after the last 
war. 

The third pronouncement is contained in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy issued in May 1944, which begins with the 
words: “The Government accept as one of their primary aims 
and responsibilities the maintenance of a high and stable level 
of employment after the war.”’ 

By these three pronouncements the Government has undertaken 
far-reaching new responsibilities and has given an imaginative 
and courageous lead, showing that it expects the building industry 
to rebuild Britain in record time. With a building force of one 
and a quarter million workers it should be possible, on the one 
condition that prices are maintained at a reasonable level, to 
build in twenty years a good home for every family at a rent or 
price it can afford, and to erect all the necessary concomitant 
buildings, so planned that the father can get easily to factory, 
club and public-house, the mother and children to shop, school 
and clinic, and the whole family to libraries and places of amuse- 
ment, to parks, playing-fields and open country. Let us proceed 
to consider in detail what steps are necessary to ensurc the fulfil- 
ment of this great plan. 


THe TripLE PLAN 


To secure “‘a high and stable level of employment” in the build- 
ing industry involves the co-ordination of three separate plans: 
a man-power plan, a building plan, and a materials plan. 

First comes the man-power plan. It normally takes five years 
to train a craftsman, and once a man has been admitted as a 
craftsman he usually carries on his trade until he dies or retires. 
Any adjustment of the total man-power in the industry, whether 
upwards or downwards, must therefore be exceedingly slow. 
‘This means that it is not possible year by year to adjust the 
man-power plan to a predetermincd building plan. The only 
practicable way of co-ordinating the two plans! is to settle the 
man-power plan at least five years in advance, basing it on the 
best possible long-range estimate of the national need for building 
during that period, and then year by year to adapt the building 
plan to the man-power plan. 

The second is the building plan, and that is the really difficult 


1 It has been shown in the war that it is possible to train men much more 
quickly for all kinds of jobs than has been customary in the past; and, indeed, 
it has been agreed by the Ministry of Labour and trade union representatives 
that men are to be trained as potential craftsmen in the building industry in 
six months in the post-war emergency period. 
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problem. To maintain a high and stable level of employment, 
it is necessary that the right number of building orders should be 
placed each year. If the volume of orders is too high, prices will 
rise and boom conditions will follow. If the volume of orders is 
too low, there will be unemployment. 

Thirdly, the materials plan must ensure that all the essential 
building materials shall be available at all times in adequate 
quantities and at reasonable prices to meet the requirements of 
the building plan. 

One might add, fourthly, a financial plan. It is essential that 
the savings of the people shall be sufficient to allow investment in 
the building industry to meet the requirements of the building’ 
plan, but this is a problem for the Government as a whole; 
so far as the building industry is concerned, it is an overriding 
condition, sctting a maximum to which the building plan must 
conform, and since the Government has decided that there shall 
be one and a quarter million men in the building industry, the 
Government must ensure that the necessary finance shall be 
available. 


MANn-PoWER PLAN 


The importance of providing something approaching full 
employment in the building industry was first seriously studied 
by the Education Committee of the Ministry of Works, which 
was appointed by Lord Reith in August 1941. The chief duty 
of the Committee was to report! on education in the building 
industry, with special reference to apprenticeship. 

The Committee consisted mainly of representatives of the em- 
ployers and the operatives in the building industry, and its meet- 
ings were attended by representatives of the various Government 
departments concerned. At the very first meeting both employers 
and operatives emphasised that although there were many good 
apprenticeship schemes in the industry, none of them succeeded - 
in training more than a tiny minority of the workers because of 
the serious irregularity of demand in the industry. Few employers 
were prepared to commit themselves to engaging apprentices 
for a five-year period, not knowing whether there might be a 
slump which would greatly cut down their powers of giving 
employment. Trade union leaders pointed out the evils of the 
boom in 1920, followed by the slump a year or two later, when 
40% of their members were unemployed. They were not willing 
even to discuss training a large number of additional craftsmen 
until there was some guarantee that this kind of thing would not 
be repeated. 


1 ** Report on Training for the Building Industry.”’ 
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In short, the whole Committee agreed that any proposals for 
improving education in the industry would be useless unless the 
industry could be stabilised in the sense of securing a high 
and stable level of employment. A special small sub-committee 
was therefore appointed, with Mr. G. D. H. Cole as Chairman, 
including leaders of the operatives and of the employers, to 
consider this basic question of the expansion of the industry 
and the possibility of ensuring full employment. 

The Committee's report was published early in 1943. The 
first chapter outlines the planning which is essential for the 
successful carrying out of the education proposals which are made 
in the remainder of the report. The paragraphs on planning 
are sO important, as an authoritative statement of the point of 
view of leading employers and operatives, for the future of the 
industry that I quote them in full. 


“Necessity for long-term programme. It would be unrcasonable 
to expect such positive co-operation [between employers and 
skilled workers in the industry] if the industry is still to carry 
the heavy load of unemployment which has too long disfigured 
its history. It cannot be too often repeated that the adoption 
of a long-term programme of construction is the key to the 
whole problem. At the same time, however, it is as necessary 
that builders, and prospective builders, should believe in the 
stability of such a programme, as it is that the programme 
should, in fact, be steadily carried out. We submit, therefore, 
that the first guarantee of the success of our proposals is the 
issue of the most authoritative possible pronouncement to the 
effect that such a programme is in fact intended; and that, 
in the event of any threat of a gencral economic depression, 
building activity will be not diminished, but deliberately 
stimulated in order to offset any possible fall in employment. 
It is, of course, true that no Government can bind its suc- 
cessors, and that accordingly no such guarantee can be 
absolute. But it is fortunately legitimate to hope that on this 
particular issue all political parties are agreed. It should, 
therefore, be possible for a pronouncement on the principle 
of a long-term programme to be publicly endorsed by leading 
spokesmen of all parties from both inside and outside the 
Government; and in this way to secure a guarantee which 13s 
likely to command very wide confidence both in the building 
industry itself and among the general public. 

“Such a declaration should, we suggest, cover a period of 
twenty years’ activity, on a scale sufficient to keep 1,250,000 
building workers employed. The speculative nature of 
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population forecasts, and the difficulty of estimating standards 
of amenity either in housing or in other fields, as well as the 
uncertainties of future economic development and of town 
and country planning, makes it difficult to predict the course 
of building activity for so long a period, but we expect that the 
needs of the immediate post-war period will make it possible 
for there to be a building programme prepared to cover at 
least ten years after the end of hostilities and thereafter there 
should always be an actual building programme for a period of 
at least five years ahead. To secure this the programme should 
be reviewed each year (after the first five years from the 
commencement of the ten-year programme) for at least that 
minimum period. 

‘Necessity for guaranteed week. ‘The proposed guarantee of a 
long-term programme should not stand alone. In the past, the 
building industry has suffered not only from unemployment 
in the ordinary sense, but also from the special form of dis- 
continuous employment known as ‘wet time’. During the war 
the building workers have experienced, at least on public 
contracts, the benefit of a guaranteed week. Such continuity 
of employment ought, in our judgment, to be maintained 
after the war, and should indeed become a regular term in 
contracts of building employment. 

“The working time for which payment would be thus 
guaranteed may need to be a matter for negotiation within 
the industry itself, but the success of the guarantee is depend- 
ent upon its compulsory application by law to the whole 
industry. Otherwise those who observe the agreed minimum 
will legitimately complain of the unfair competition of those 
who do not. The statutory enforcement of agreed minimum 
conditions of employment in the road transport industry 
affords a precedent for legislation along these lines. 

** Need to regulate numbers. Finally there must be an authorita- 
tive body (such as the Council which we propose below), of 
sufficient influence to ensure that at all stages the ‘Man-Power 
Plan’ harmonises with the ‘Building Plan’ and that the margin 
of insured over employed workers is kept at a minimum. 

“If, in addition to the other safeguards we have mentioned, 
this regulation of numbers is effective, we are of opinion that the 
craftsman already in the industry, as well as each new entrant, 
may look forward to a long period of prosperity for the industry 
and regulated employment for himself. Should the industry 
at any time be threatened with an excess of man-power, the 
proposed Council would be expected to take the necessary steps 
to ensure that balance is maintained.”’ 


It was my privilege to be Chairman of the Committee, and I 
was impressed and encouraged by the way in which trade 
unionists and employers co-operated in putting the national 
interest first in their discussions. After a year’s hard work the 
Committee unanimously signed the report, recommending an 
immense increase in the numbcr of workers in the industry, 
and laying down the conditions under which they were prepared 
to accept it. The report recommends bringing the numbers in 
the industry in three years after the Armistice to a substantially 
higher figure than was reached in twenty ycars after the last war. 
And this proposal has been accepted by the trade union leaders 
themselves, subject of course to proper Government guarantees. 
Can one imagine any more striking evidence of the advantages 
of co-operative planning by the Government and industry, as 
against the old system of latssez-fair ? 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 
The Report of the Education Committee was sent to the 
Minister of Works in the late autumn of 1942. In February 1943 
the Government produced a White Paper, Gmd. 6248, ‘Training 
for the Building Industry”’. 
The main Government decisions embodied in the White Paper 
are as follows: 


1. There is to be a post-war construction programme for ten to 
twelve years, which it is estimated will require the labour force 
in the building industry to be built up over a period to about 
one and a quarter million men. 

2. The Ministry of Labour will undertake the full 1 esponsibility 
for the special training, during a period of six months, of up to 
200,000 trainecs during the first three or four years after the 
war. The Government will pay the cost of this training. 

3. Recruitment into the industry must be regulatcd so as to 
correspond as closcly as possible with estimated future demands. 
The aim will be to maintain stability in the industry for the period 
of the programme. 

4. The Government will favour the adoption by the building 
industry of measures for a guaranteed period of cmployment 
each week, and is prepared, at least during the immediate post- 
war period, to take steps to enforce this on all contractors if the 
industry as a whole desires it. 

5. An Apprenticeship and Training Council will be set up as 
recommended by the Education Committee. 


The Apprenticeship and Training Council has been set up with 
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Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve as Chairman, and has already pro- 
duced its first reports. 

The effect of these decisions on the man-power in the industry, 
if continuously enforced by successive Governments, is shown 
rather dramatically in Fig. IT. 


A Goop AuUGURY 


These decisions, coupled with the declaration in the White 
Paper on “Training for the Building Industry’? quoted above, 
probably go as far as it is practicable for the Government to go 
in war-time towards meeting the conditions suggested by the 
Education Committee as being necessary for the successful and 
rapid expansion of the industry. 

Government committees are often held to be a means of delay- 
ing action. In the case of the Education Committee there would 
have been some excuse for delay: the report dealt with a difficult 
and controversial issue which had to be discussed and agreed by 
the Ministry of Works, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Health, the Scottish Office and the Treasury. Yet within two 
months of receiving the report the Government issued its White 
Paper, accepting all the recommendations of the report with 
minor modifications. 

This was the first long-range piece of post-war planning to be 
officially adopted by the Government. It is a good augury for 
the energy and vision with which the Minister of Works and the 
Minister of Labour are preparing for the problems of peace. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BUILDING PLAN 


O NCE THE MAN-POWER plan is settled, the next problem is the 
framing of a building plan which will ensure that orders shall be 
placed in such quantities as to give full employment and no morc 
than full employment. To achieve this would mean that each 
month in every district exactly the right numbers and kinds of 
orders should be placed on agreed time programmes as to the 
amount of labour required over the whole period of each contract ; 
and that these contracts should all be carried out exactly accord- 
ing to programme. This is clearly a task of the utmost difficulty. 
For instance, if a firm sees a good opportunity of extending its 
business and has the necessary capital available, it may decide 
that a factory extension has suddenly become of the utmost 
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urgency. If it is delayed, the business may be lost. No Govern- 
ment would desire to interfere with such an extension if such inter- 
ference could possibly be avoided. To take another instance, if a 
speculative builder feels that he is assured of a market, and wishes 
to push ahead energetically, it will be difficult for the Government 
to stop him. On the other hand, if he does not think that there is 
likely to be a profitable market for his houses, no Government 
could possibly force him to build against his own wishes. 

Even when a programme has been agrecd, difficulties will occur. 
A firm which has been given permission to extend may change its 
plans and refuse to goon. Or a firm may obtain a licence to build 
a factory on a selected sitc, estimated to employ a given number 
of men, rising to a certain maximum over a period of twelve 
months. It may well happen in practice that work begins six 
months later than estimated and that the numbers employed at 
the peak are 30% more than was foreseen. Experience proves con- 
clusively that though some firms and architects are able to 
estimate their labour demands with a good deal of accuracy in 
advance, in most cascs the estimates are unreliable. 

It is therefore quite clear that really accurate control of the 
demand for labour can in practice not be achieved. Full employ- 
ment is an unreal ideal. The Government’s phrase in its White 
Paper on Employment Policy~-‘‘a high and stable level of employ- 
ment’’— expresses well a practical aim for the building industry. 


War EXPERIENCE 


The Ministry of Works has been responsible during the war for 
preparing a building plan, and in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Labour for secing that it is enforced. ‘The two Ministries have 
in this way gained valuable experience. Orders have been 
divided into two categories: those under £100, for which no 
licence has been required, and those over £100, which may be 
undertaken only by licence or by special permission. 

As regards the larger contracts, the Ministry first experimented 
unsuccessfully with various methods of regulating the amount of 
building done by various Government departments by means of a 
priority system; this was given up as a failure. The Ministry 
then gradually worked out a system of allocating all the avail- 
able building labour for each three-monthly period among the 
Government departments. All building during war (except 
repairs) is either carried out or sponsored by a Government 
department, and the allocation committee allots a definite amount 
of labour to each of about twenty Government departments for 
each period. For instance, the Air Ministry might have an alloca- 
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tion of 50,000. This means that the Air Ministry can itself pro- 
ceed, or authorise other people to proceed, with work employing 
up to 50,000 persons during the allocation period. If the Ministry 
tried to exceed its quota the Ministry of Labour would refuse to 
provide the additional labour. 

Local authority work is included in the allocation of the 
Ministry of Health, which divides it among all the local authori- 
ties. Work done by private persons or firms, not sponsored by any 
other Government department, is dealt with by the licensing 
department of the Ministry of Works. 

Scarce materials, such as steel and timber, are allocated to the 
various Government departments so far as they are necessary to 
enable them to use their labour allocation to the full. The Minis- 
try of Works has set up special departments to ensure that scarce 
materials, especially timber, shall be used as economically as 
possible. 

After several years’ experience, all the main departments have 
built up staffs able to control their building programmes and to 
ensure that the labour they employ shall be within about 5% of 
the allocation. The whole system, as it operated in the later stages 
of the war, succeeded in dealing effectively with a very difficult 
and complicated problem. 

As regards the orders under £100, which are free from licence, 
these have been limited mainly by the Government control of 
labour and of materials. It has been difficult to get labour and 
materials for these small jobs; and, in addition to that, people 
have been patriotically willing to defer repairs, and even urgent 
maintenance work, in the interests of the war. For these various 
reasons, the amount of labour and materials employed on these 
small jobs has not been excessive ; indeed, this work has not pre- 
sented a serious problem. 


ANALYSIS OF BUILDING TURNOVER 


To enable us to consider methods of controlling the volume of 
work after the war, we must form some estimate as to how this is 
likely to be made up. The only available evidence is the inter-war 
figures, as given in Table II (p. 254). The table shows that roughly 
50% of the expenditure was on dwellings, 25% on other building, 
and 25% on repairs. It should be noted that direct Government 
expenditure on building rose from about £10 million in 1935 to 
£40 million in 1938. It is surprising that in spite of this unusually 
heavy Government expenditure, new dwellings still represented 
nearly 50% of the total building in 1938. 

If we consider the ten-year period immediately after the emer- 


gency period of two or three years, it is probable that repairs may 
again represent about one-quarter of the total expenditure. 

Civic buildings of all kinds should be required on a great scale. 
School buildings are likely to be the most important item. In 
America, in almost every small town or village the school is the 
most important building. It is a centre of civic activity and of 
civic pride. And the universities and colleges have buildings on a 
scale which hitherto has not even been thought of in this country. 
Thousands of schools here are quite unfit for their purpose. An 
intensive campaign for the erection of fine educational buildings 
should be almost the core of the campaign for rebuilding Britain. 

There must be a great development of health centres and of 
hospitals. Civic centres worthy of the name hardly exist in this 
country. Here again, most American cities have during the last 
twenty years planned and made substantial progress towards 
building well-designed civic centres on a generous scale. 

Most railway stations are obsolete, and all are miserably 
designed compared with the best stations in Germany, Italy and 
America. The development of road transport will call for a large 
increase in the numbers of garages and bus stations. 

The demand for new factories can hardly be guessed, but we 
have only made a beginning in the building of well-designed 
factory areas, with all the necessary facilities for transport of coods 
and easy access to housing. 

And it is to be hoped that at least a few garden cities and 
satellite garden towns will be built, involving all kinds of ancillary 
building in addition to the main categories already mentioned. 

The demand for dwellings is settled by the Government’s 
declaration that it proposes to build four million houses in about 
ten years. This will mean in normal years after the emergency 
period an average of from 400,000 to 500,000 houses each year. 
This is likely to employ something approaching 50% of the avail- 
able labour, so that the best guess one can make is that the total 
building labour force will again be divided as follows: 


Housing: one half. 
Other new building : one quarter. 
Repairs: one quarter. 


THE EMERGENCY PERIOD 


The Government has wisely announced that for the purposes of 
the building industry it proposes to treat the first two or three 
years after the war as an emergency period. It is likely that there 
may be perhaps 400,000 workers in the building industry at the 
time of the Armistice; these are to be increased up to one and a 
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quarter million in a period of about four years. There will 
immediately after the armistice be not only an imperative but 
possibly even a violent demand for the repair of bomb damage, 
for housing and for all sorts of urgent building. 

One spccially dangerous aspect will be the rush for deferred 
repairs and maintenance. Hotel proprietors urgently desirous of 
putting their hotels into peace-time condition for their guests will 
be willing to pay very high prices. Firms will want to clean up the 
dingy appearance of their offices and of their works. Above all, 
the twelve million householders who have refrained from dccora- 
ung their houses during the war will demand the right to get their 
work done quickly. Indeed, the demand for small repair and 
maintenance work, for which owners are likely to be willing to 
pay very high prices, may in itself, if not drastically controlled, be 
cnough to start inflation in the building industry. It is probable 
that repairs and maintenance alone, if uncontrolled, might absorb 
the whole of the building industry labour for the first two years. 

This is likely to be one of the most difficult problems the 
Ministry of Works will have to face. It may be necessary to reduce 
the limit of freedom from licence from £100 to possibly {£10 or 
even to as low a figure as £5. The effective enforcement of such a 
limit will be politically difficult and unpleasant, but absolutely 
vital. It will be the first test of the efficiency of the Ministry of 
Works and of the courage of the Government as a whole towards 
securing a stable and high level of employment. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Employment in the building industry is largely dependent on 
the general economic situation. Unless the Government succeeds 
in preventing the violent fluctuations of boom and slump which 
occurred in the inter-war period, nothing can save the building 
industry from the same fate. It is, therefore, of the first impor- 
tance that the Government in the White Paper on Employment 
Policy has stated that it “‘is prepared to accept in future the 
responsibility for taking action at the earliest possible moment to 
arrest a threatened slump. This involves a new approach and a 
new responsibility for the State.” 

The Government goes on to say that it is essential to maintain 
total national expenditure at a steady level. “Public capita! 
expenditure has in the past fluctuated considerably, largely be- 
cause public authorities have often! taken the view that in a 
period of depression, when their revenue was precarious, economy 
of capital expenditure was the right policy.” 

1 Would not “‘always”’ be nearer the truth? 
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The Government then continues with what may fairly be called 
an epoch-making declaration, that in future “‘public investment, 
both in timing and in volume, must be carefully planned to offset 
unavoidable fluctuations in private investment’. 

This represcnts a complete revolution from the practice of 
successive governments in the inter-war period. It is an admirable 
statement of the principle which, if acted upon, should make it 
possible to preserve a high and stable level of employment. From 
the point of view of the building industry it could hardly be better. 

So long as this policy of the Government is effectively enforced, 
the problems of the building industry should be manageable. 
The volume of private investment in the building industry is sure 
to vary from time to time, and must be regulated by the Govern- 
ment, on the one hand by licensing, to prevent excessive invest- 
ment in times of threatened boom, and on the other hand by 
public works, to increase the total volume of investment in times 
of impending slump. 

In times of threatened boom it should not be difficult for the 
Ministry of Works to prevent the volume of building becoming 
excessive by an effective licensing system. The Ministry will have 
to expand its licensing department, which already has a regional 
organisation, so as to be able to deal with a vast mass of individual 
applications. It may be desirable to use the Ministry of Health to 
make allocations to local authorities; it may be desirable to usc 
local authorities to license certain classes of individuals in their 
areas. 

The problem of increasing the volume of investment in times 
of threatened slump is likely to be much more difficult. The 
Government has already announced that local authorities are to 
have a five-year moving programme of public works, and that the 
works planned for the first year should be ready to put in hand at 
it moment’s notice. An interesting example of what can be done 
by bold planning is given by the city of New York. The Council 
has already issued a statement giving particulars of nearly {200 
million worth of public works which it proposes to execute after 
the war. And, what is more important, 1t has authorised the 
expenditure of no less that £5 million for preparing the necessary 
drawings and specifications, in order to be ready to place the 
whole of these contracts at very short notice. This is an example 
which British local authorities would do well to follow. 


TIMING 


. A matter of great importance and difficulty is the timing of the 
placing of orders so as to ensure a steady volume of work. As 
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regards general buildings, apart from dwellings and repairs, this 
constitutes largely the private enterprise building, for variations 
in which the Government has to find compensation. ‘The amount 
of public building included in this figure which might be in- 
fluenced by the Government is likely to be too small to be of 
importance. 

Repairs, which are likely to account for about 25% of the 
building industry, are hard to control as regards time; it is possible 
that the Government might devise methods of varying the volume 
of this work to suit its policy. Certain suggestions in this matter 
are made in the White Paper, and it is important that experiments 
should be made in this direction. 

Coming to housing, it will be almost impossible for the Govern- 
ment to exert any substantial influence on the timing of the work 
of the speculative builder. While its work could be reduced in 
volume by licensing in times of boom, it would hardly be possible 
for the Government to persuade or force speculative builders to 
build at a time when they were doubtful about the market. This 
could only be done by subsidy, a method which for this purpose is 
generally agreed to be expensive and undesirable. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that it is only local 
authority housing which can provide any substantial volume of 
building work, the timing of which could be varied bythe influence 
or direction of the Government. Supposing, for example, Liver- 
pool has a housing programme of 5,000 municipal houses each 
vear. It might be possible for the Government to instruct Liver- 
pool to make such preparations that in any given year it could 
increase this programme to 7,500, or, alternatively, decrease it to 
2,500. If one can assume that local authorities will have a pro- 
gramme of 250,000 houses a year for the post-war decade after the 
emergency period, then on the same proportions this could be 
increased by 100,000 or decreased by 100,000. Since a house 
occupies one man/year of building-trade labour, this means that 
the Government could either absorb an additional 100,000 men 
by local authority housing or set free 100,000: that is to say, from 
a period of minimum local authority activity up to a period of 
maximum, there would be an additional demand for 200,000 
building-trade workers. If the basis of this calculation can be 
regarded as reasonable, and if the Government had the courage 
and the power to compel local authorities to act on these lines in 
accordance with Government directions, then local authority 
housing would be a very powerful weapon in maintaining steady 
employment in the building industry. 

Unfortunately, the Government, in its White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy, after making the excellent declarations which have 
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been quoted above, proceeds to hedge, and to point out how 
difficult it will be in times of prospective boom to postpone or to 
accelerate capital expenditure of public authorities. It points out 
that the satisfaction of the demand for housing “‘cannot readilv be 
postponed to serve the purposes of employment policy’’. I have 
shown that housing in pre-war days was 50% of the building 
industry. ‘There can be no doubt whatever that unless local 
authority housing can be slowed down in times when private 
enterprise 1s spending heavily in the building industry, the whole 
idea of the Government having any real influence on the regu- 
larity of building becomes meaningless. Unless housing can be 
accelerated or delayed to about the extent suggested, booms and 
slumps will continue in the building industry. 


FLEXIBILITY OF LABOUR 


One major difficulty in securing full employment is that in 
general the skilled craftsman expects to work at his own craft and 
near his own home. It is true that the industry has in the past 
been to a reasonable cxtent mobile; it appears likely, however, 
that the new social insurance schemes may operate against 
mobility in the future. Unfortunately, it is quite outside the range 
of possibility to frame a building plan which will month by month 
and in every district just give full employment to all the craftsmen 
who happen to live in that district. Unless a considerable degree 
of flexibility is introduced, anything approaching continuous full 
employment becomes an impossibility. 

During the war there has been a good deal of geographical 
mobility ; craftsmen have gone where they have been sent by the 
Ministry of Labour, partly under compulsion, partly because they 
have been paid extra allowances for doing so, and partly on 
account of a sense of duty in war-time. It is most important that 
something approaching the same degree of readiness to move 
should be made possible in peace-time, especially for the un- 
married men. 

The other rigidity which would make full employment difficult 
is that the industry is divided into a number of separate crafts, and 
that there is a strict line of demarcation between the functions of 
the different crafts. This has arisen quite naturally owing to the 
desire of each group of craftsmen to strengthen their own position 
and to prevent the risk of unemployment. 

If the proposed stabilisation of the building industry 1s success- 
ful, so that the craftsmen gain confidence that they will never 
suffer Serious unemployment and that they will have adequate 
income from insurance in case of temporary unemployment, then 
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the old motives for the separate crafts disappear, and there is no 
reason why a good deal of flexibility should not be introduced. A 
large proportion of the men could learn two or three crafts, and 
there might be a reversion to the old type of the millwright or 
handy-man who could turn his hand to several different skilled 
building processes. 

These are difficult and controversial matters; they must be 
dealt with by the Ministry of Labour in co-operation with the 
trade unions. It is of the first importance that methods should be 
found for securing much more flexibility, both geographical and 
functional; otherwise stable employment at a high level in the 
building industry will almost certainly be impossible. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MATERIALS PLANS 


‘Tue pians ror the different materials are a simpler matter. 
Once the building plan ts settled it is possible to calculate the 
approximate demand for each separate material for some years 
ahead. 

In the case of the building plan, it is essential that there should 
be neither a surplus nor a deficiency of contracts in relation to 
the available supply of labour. No such necessity arises in con- 
nection with materials; all that matters from the point of view of 
the building industry is that there should be not less than an 
adequate supply of cach essential material, and that the price 
should be reasonable. 

It is, of course, not possible to foresee the exact proportions in 
which the different materials will be used. I well remember my 
experience as Chairman of the Manchester Housing Committee 
after the last war, when bricks were not available and for three or 
four years we spent a large part of our energies experimenting with 
different materials: steel, timber, concrete of all sorts, and so on. 
In the end an adequate supply of bricks became available, and 
with a sigh of relief every housing committee in the country 
dropped the alternatives and went back to the brick house, so 
successful since the days of Babylon, as being better and cheaper. 

It is true that there has been progress since then, and that the 
Burt Committee! has reported favourably on other forms of 


1 An Interdepartmental Committee appointed by the Minister of Health, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and the Minister of Works, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir George Burt. 
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building. Some experts think that bricks will continue indefinitely 
to be the main material for building the walls of houses; I have 
heard a very high engineering authority express the contrary 
opinion, to the effect that in twenty years bricks will no longer 
be used in any quantity. However, these changes occur gradually, 
and there should be plenty of time to prepare for them. 

During the emergency period after the war, building output 
will still be low, and essential materials, with the exception of 
properly seasoned timber, will be available. If all gocs well, the 
industry should, about the fourth or fifth year after the war, ex- 
ceed the pre-war output by 20% or 30%, and expansion in many 
of the material industries will be necessary in order to mect re- 
quirements. But, since the demand will be known well ahead, 
there should not be any scrious difficulty. 

A report was issued in 1941 by the Balfour Committee on 
Cement Production (Cmd. 6282) which concluded that the exist- 
ing works should be able to mect the greatest demand that might 
arise during the first two years after the war, and that there 
should be no difficulty during that period in making any exten- 
sions Which might be necessary to meet any anticipated demand 
from the increased building programme. 

‘The Simmonds Committee on the Brick Industry has issued 
thice reports. In accordance with its recommendation, brick 
works not required during the war have been placed on a “care 
and maintenance”? basis, in order that it may be possible to get 
them all to work quickly at full capacity when the post-war 
demand arises. 

There is not Jikely to be any difficulty about iron or steel or 
about most of the minor materials and fittings required in house- 
building, though some of them will require careful watching. 

Timber is the one outstanding difliculty. The shortage during 
the war has been exceedingly acute, and the Ministry of Works 
has made every possible effort to cut down the use of timber to 
the absolute minimum in all buildings, on the one hand by good 
planning, and on the other hand by the maximum usc of alterna- 
tive materials. 

It is generally thought that there will be a very serious, though 
decreasing, shortage of properly seasoned tmber at least in the 
early post-war months, and this is likely to be the main difficulty 
from the point of view of materials. Apart from timber, there 
secms to be no reason to fear that the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand will fail to ensure adequate supplies of all necessary 
materials. 
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PrRIcES OF MATERIALS 


The only serious difficulty that seems likely to arise as regards 
materials is that of the price. Every industry which provides 
something required for buildings will have a guaranteed output 
for a long period: expansion of unparalleled rapidity for three or 
four years to an output of about 30°, above the previous record 
of 1938, followed by at least ten years at the maximum level, may 
confidently be expected. ‘This will provide an almost irresistible 
opportunity to get together, to make hay while the sun shines, to 
build reserves in preparation for the bad times which may come 
ten years later. 

The last report on rings in the building industry was in 1919, 
when the Report of the Committee on Trusts (CG. 9236) included 
an appendix on Combinations in Building Material Trades. This 
showed the extent to which building materials were subject to 
control : 


Uncontrolled ; ; : . 42%, 
Partially controlled : . 33 %6 
Controlled . . : 7», 325%, 


The Committee stated that “tin every case examined the primary 
object has been to regulate prices’, and it added as an example 
of the danger that: 


“One of the most powerful associations, whose membership 
manufactures goods needed in the construction of workmen’s 
cottages, had until recently, at the head of its rules :— 


‘(1) The object the Association has in view is that of 
raising and keeping up the price to the buyer of goods 
and articles made and/or supplicd by its members. 

‘(2) This shall be done by means of pooling arrange- 
ments so controlling production that prices will rise natur- 
ally and inevitably, as they almost always must do when 
supply is brought into equilibrium with or is ever so little 
below demand.’ ”’ 


The Committee had not adequate facilitics or staff. It found 
that: 


“The subterranean methods employed by price maintenance 
combinations can only be properly appreciated by full dis- 
closures and a thorough examination of the regulations govern- 
ing the associations and the books of the trades concerned.” 


It therefore recommended the appointment of a Commission 
of Enquiry furnished with adequate powers. 
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Nothing was done, and it seems probable that the number and 
strength of the rings have increased. Some may be efficient and 
by their efficiency may succeed in providing a better article at a 
lower price. It is commonly believed that others follow the bad 
old methods of restriction of output and high prices, without 
securing the efficiency which a good combination ought to ensure. 

The report of a Mission appointed by the Minister of Works on 
‘““Methods of Building in the U.S.A.”’, published in 1944, gives 
deeply disturbing evidence as to prices of materials in the U.S.A. 
and Britain respectively, It appears to emerge from the report 
that, whereas wage rates in the United States are about two and 
a half times those in Britain, the average price of the principal 
building materials in the U.S.A. is sometimes a little more and 
sometimes a little less than the British price, on the average per- 
haps 10°, more. This would seem to mean that given the 
American degree of efficiency in the production of these materials, 
British prices should be about half of what they are. If this is 
correct, it is an excecdingly scrious matter. No doubt the large 
scale of American production and their easy access to certain 
minerals may account for some of the difference. But it would 
secm to be at least probable that British prices are unduly high, 
and that this may be partly due to the action of trade associations. 
The evidence of this seems to be strong enough to make it urgently 
desirable for the Government to send one or more technical and 
economic missions of enquiry to the U.S.A. to seek evidence as to 
whether and how far American efhiciency in the production of 
building materials is higher than British, and what are the 
reasons. 

‘The matter is dealt with officially by the Government in the 
White Paper on Employment Policy in paragraph 54, as follows: 


“There has in recent years been a growing tendency towards 
combines and towards agreements, both national and inter- 
national, by which manufacturers have sought to control prices 
and output, to divide markets and to fix conditions of sale. 
Such agreements or combines do not necessarily operate against 
the public interest; but the power to do so 1s there. ‘The Gov- 
ernment will therefore seek power to inform themselves of the 
extent and effect of restrictive agreements, and of the activities 
of combines; and to take appropriate action to check practices 
which may bring advantages to sectional producing interests 
but work to the detriment of the country as a whole.”’ 


This question of building-material prices may be a major cause 
1 Excluding timber, the price of which in the U.S.A. is only about half that 
in Britain. 
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of high building costs in what are likely to be the prosperous post- 
war years, It is of urgent importance that the Government should 
take the matter seriously and, as suggested in the White Paper, 
secure from Parliament without delay the necessary powers’ of 
investigation and action. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COST OF LABOUR 
THe Oup INCENTIVES 


Ix rHeInTER-WAR period over 40°, of the cost of the standard 
brick house consisted of labour on the site. The cost of labour has 
thercfore been, and will undoubtedly continue to be, a major part 
of the final cost of a house. 

If the Government succeeds in securing a high and stable level 
of employment in the industry after the war, and if a complete 
system of social insurance on the Be veridge lines is carried 
through, then quite new conditions of employment will arise. In 
the past, the fear of dismissal has been, in the opinion of many 
employers, one of the most important factors in securing a good 
output, at least from a large proportion of the workers. 

One contractor who has been conspicuously successful both in 
peace and in war told me that full employment during the war 
has meant a grievous reduction in output, in spite of the strong 
patriotic motive for hard work. If his colleagues would all sack 
10% of their men and loyally keep to this, so that the incom- 
petents could be got rid of, the output of the industry would 1m- 
mediately rise by 30%. This was indignantly denied by other 
employers and, of course, by trade unionists; though nobody 
denics the existence of a few slackers who will take any advan- 
tages they can. 

Another incentive in the past was payment by results. Officially 
this did not exist; in practice there was a good deal of it. During 
the war a bonus system was accepted by the industry at the 
instance of the Government. Opinions as to its success differ, but 
undoubtedly it was the cause of substantially increased output in 
many cases. It has not proved generally popular. The trade 
unions are against it; it is particularly difficult to work out a fair 
system of payment by results in the building industry. On the 
whole it seems likely to disappear after the war. 

That means that the incentives of fear of being sacked on the 
one hand, and of personal gain on the other, will be largely gone. 
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The workers will have a secure job; or when one job comes to an 
end they will have no difficulty in finding another quickly. After 
all, this is the condition which has long prevailed in the civil ser- 
vice, on the railways, and in other industries where there has been 
full employment with no payment by results, and there has 
been no reason to suppose that the output in these industries has 
been less than in the building industry. 

In any case, the Government has firmly declared that it intends 
to maintain full employment. Let us, therefore, consider the very 
Important question of incentives to output in the building industry 
under these new conditions. 


INCENTIVES UNDER FULL EMPLOYMENT 


In the first place, it must be remembered that the fear of un- 
employment by no means always produced hard work; it often 
acted in exactly the opposite direction. When a man was draw- 
ing near the end of a job and did not see another ahead of him, 
he naturally made the job last as long as he could. This is only 
human nature, and is brought home to one bv the story of the 
lady who was worried about the time taken by a bricklayer in 
finishing a new wall in her back garden. One morning she went 
out to inspect progress, and finding the bricklayer away, asked 
his son when the wall would be finished. “‘Father has gone after 
another job,” said the boy; “if he gets it the wall will be finished 
this afternoon; if not, heaven knows how long it will take.”’ 

The rate at which a man works on a building job depends on 
a varicty of factors. If he is a good craftsman, he works for the 
love of the job, without thought of profit. The general rate of 
working 1s largely a matter of custom, influenced by a series of 
motives which are rarely analysed. But in recent years a good 
deal of research has been undertaken into the problems of per- 
sonnel management, and general agreement is emerging among 
those who have studied the matter that the output in any factory 
depends more on good leadership than on any other single factor ; 
possibly, indeed, more than on all other factors combined. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 1 


It is now realised that the management of human beings— 
personnel management—is an exceedingly difficult and a most 
important part of the whole problem of management. This may 
be illustrated by an example given by an investigator who 

1 This is dealt with authoritatively in the report to the Ministry of Works 
on the Placing and Management of Contracts, Chapter VIII. 
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recently advised two firms in the same industry on questions of 
production. In one firm the weekly pay-packet was high and 
conditions were excellent. But personnel management was bad, 
and a small number of men were earning one-third more than 
the majority. This was not based on a national agreement, and 
the majority held there were no grounds for this differentiation. 
It caused acute jealousy; there was bad feeling throughout the 
factory ; production was low. In the other firm the pay-packet 
averaged 30% lower and conditions were bad. But management 
was outstandingly good and sympathetic; the workers were con- 
tented, and production was a good deal better than in the first 
firm. 

Hitherto, it has been the practice in the building industry to 
select and promote foremen and managers mainly on grounds of 
technical qualities and drive. These qualities are, of course, 
essential, but to be successful with labour a manager must also 
have 


(a) an active interest in human beings ; 

(6b) astrict sense of fairness and capacity to inspire confidence 
among the workers in his integrity ; 

(c) the power not only to drive but to praise and encourage 
judiciously ; 

(d) the power to make those working for him feel that they 
are “part of the show’’; to inspire interest in, and a sense of 
responsibility for the job that is being undertaken at any given 
time. 


There can be little doubt that the selection and training of per- 
sonnel managers is one of the aspects of the building industry in 
which there is most room for improvement. 


WorKs COMMITTEES 


However closely a manager follows the work on the site, he can- 
not judge of the points that are troubling the workers unless he 
or his staff are in very intimate touch with them. Even this is not 
enough, since men often hesitate to bring up their troubles in the 
earlier stages; nothing is said until a minor trouble becomes a 
serious grievance. It is now widely recognised that the right way 
to prevent trouble is to set up official machinery under which it 
is the duty of representatives of the workers to meet the manage- 
ment for the very purpose of discussing the difficulties and 
troubles and obviating them in the early stages. Works Com- 
mittees have been general in the engineering industry for over 


twenty years and are now strongly established on lines agreed 
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officially between the trade unions and the employers. Nobody 
doubts that they represent an important step towards closer co- 
operation and better output. 

On small building sites contact is so intimate that there may be 
no need for a Works Committee. On larger building jobs, owing 
to their temporary nature, a Works Committee is even more im- 
portant than in an old-established factory as a means of securing 
co-operation and good will. 

In war-production industries, Works Committees have been 
generally supplemented by Production Committees, which are 
established for the purpose of helping the operatives not only to 
take an active interest in the work, but to share with the manage- 
ment responsibility for good and efficient production. These have 
grown rapidly in the last few years and have done valuable work 
in keeping the workers informed and interested. 

Production Committces do not exist in the building industry ; 
it is possible that it may be preferable to use the Works Committee 
for this purpose. Various firms in the industry have during the 
war taken active steps to keep their men informed and interested 
by informal meetings with the Works Committees, by addresses 
from members of the management, the architect or some visitor, 
perhaps from the Forces, and by such devices as wall newspapers. 
‘The Ministry of Supply has considered it worth while to establish 
a Works Relations Department, which has showrooms in London 
and the chief provincial centres, where all kinds of material to 
interest and inform the workers is on exhibition. It seems desir- 
able that the Ministry of Works should take an active part in this 
organisation and carry on something of the kind in co-operation 
with the employers and operatives after the war. 


EDUCATION 

‘There is one thing which in the long run is likelv to prove the 
most important of all in securing a good output from the opera- 
tives, and indeed from the industry as a whole, and that is im- 
proved education. This matter is fully dealt with in the recent 
report of the Education Committee of the Central Council of the 
Ministry of Works. That report recognises that the normal entry 
to the building industry should be through a junior technical 
school, and then a regular apprenticeship with one day a week at 
a senior technical school. The object of this education is not only 
to make good craftsmen, but to give them the passion for crafts- 
manship which will ensure good work. The Building Apprentice- 
ship and Training Council has been appointed to deal with this 
matter and has already issued its first report. 
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The report of the Education Committee goes on to make recom- 
mendations as to the extension of higher technical education and of 
University education for members of the industry. 

There is another aspect of education which is important and 
should be greatly developed. We may call it education for citizen- 
ship: to enable the craftsman to understand the part played by 
the building industry in the life of the nation. There is a fine 
opportunity for this kind of education now. This has been an 
engineers’ war. Let us make it a builders’ peace. Let us rely on 
the building industry during the next generation to rebuild 
Britain in such a way as to provide a pleasant and comfortable 
home in fine surroundings for every citizen. That is what the 
builders of Britain can do for us if the nation backs them and if 
they put their hearts into the work. That is the kind of thing that 
ought to be put before the boys in the technical school or after 
they have entered the building industry by their teachers, by 
employers, and above all by trade union leaders, not only as a 
fine ideal, but as a hard-headed and practical proposal. 


CHAPTER VI 
TECHNICAL PLANNING 


Ix: 940 THE Ministry of Works for the first time began to take 
an active interest in the efficiency of the building industry. 
Lord Reith brought in engineers and architects from private 
practice on a considerable scale. Sir Hugh Beaver, an eminent 
consulting engineer, with all the true engineer’s passion for 
science and efficiency, was made Director-Gencral. Irom that 
time the whole of the problems of the scientific efficiency of the 
industry began to be intensively studied by the technical staff 
of the Ministry, both for purposes of war and post-war building. 


RESEARCH 


Research in the building industry has in the past been in- 
adequate; indeed, compared with the more scientific of our 
industries it has been almost negligible. This is partly because 
the building industry has been probably the most traditional 
and conservative of our great industries. As Kipling says in “A 
Truthful Song”’: ° 


“I tell this tale which is strictly true, 

Just by way of convincing you 

How very little, since things were made, 
Things have altered in the building trade.” 
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There is one special difficulty, that building covers a large 
number of separate industries. To quote from the report to the 
Ministry of Works on Placing and Management of Contracts: 


‘‘New materials, new processes and new methods of construc- 
tion have been developed in recent years and have come into 
practical use on a large scale. As a result specialist firms have 
come into existence and are now operating on a substantial 
scale under cach of the following heads: 


(a) Craft firms. Firms or departments of contracting 
firms which confine themselves entirely to one or other of 
the building crafts, such as plastering, plumbing, painting, 
masonry, joinery, tiling. 

(6) Constructional firms. Firms which specialise in 
structural steel, reinforced concrete, floors, and similar 
structural portions of the building. 

(c) Firms who specialise in the mechanical and other 
equipment of building, such as electricity, heating, 
ventilation, lifts, sanitary ware and similar work. 

(d) Firms who specialise in decoration and other finish- 
ines, such as terrazzo, fibrous plaster wo1k and mastic 
asphalte.”’ 


It must also be recognised that the conditions of the building 
industry make research dificult. In 1942 there were 80,000 
firms in the industry, employing on an average six workers each, 
varying from the ten largest firms, employing on an average 
10,000 workers each, to 30,000 individual builders, employing 
no assistants at all. Even the laigest firms have only quite small 
factories, such as joiners’ shops or quarries. The conditions are 
such that serious large-scale research is very dificult and perhaps 
impossible for the individual firm of contractors. 

As regards the industries providing the materials and fittings, 
these include the gas and electricity industries manufacturing 
apparatus for heating and cooking. Some of the firms in these 
industrics are among the most cflicient and research-minded in 
the country. On the other hand, of the industries providing 
materials and fittings exclusively for the building industry, few 
conduct any substantial amount of research, many of them doing 
none at all. 

After the last war the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (D.S.I.R.) founded the Building Research Station 
(B.R.S.). In most industries they founded Research Associations 
which were supported largely by subscriptions from the industry. 
In the case of building, the Government took over the whole 
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of the financial responsibility ; just before the war it was providing 
funds to the extent of £70,000 per annum for the Research 
Station. The building industry and the whole of the subsidiary 
industries together provided about £20,000; most of this was 
contributed by individual firms in return for specific researches. 

The B.R.S. has a small staff and is attempting to cover an 
immense field. It has done work of high quality and of consider- 
able value in many directions. ‘The Ministry of Works since 1940 
has taken an active interest in the B.R.S. and has supported it in 
every way. Not the least value of the B.R.S. is that it has now an 
expert scientific staff with wide knowledge of many of the chief 
problems of industry. This staff has been of the greatest value in 
providing technical information for the study committees of the 
Ministry of Works, which are referred to below. 

The annual turnover of the building industry is likely after 
the war to be at the rate of about £500 million per annum. 
It is now commonly held in America that an industry ought to 
spend 1°% ofits turnover on research; some of the more scientific 
industries in Britain are already doing more than this. This would 
mean an expenditure of £5 million a year on research in the 
building industry, including the subsidiary industries. In fact, 
it seems unlikely that the total research in all these industries 
amounts to a quarter of a million pounds per annum, and a 
substantial portion of this is paid by the Government. On 
American scientific standards the building industry ought to be 
spending on research twenty times as much as it is. 


THe AVAILABILITY OF SCIENTIFIC DATA 


The Minist:y of Works found that existing knowledge in many 
fields related to the building industry was not readily available; 
indeed, such knowledge often existed only in the minds of 
individuals or in the archives of private firms. Lord Reith de- 
cided, therefore, as a first step towards strengthening the scientific 
side of the industry, to have reports prepared by a series of study 
committees, collecting together the available scientific knowledge 
in all the principal fields. 

They found about seventy technical and trade committces 
already at work and many more projected; there was no 
co-ordination between them. The Ministry recognised twenty- 
three Study Committees covering a very wide ficld. The com- 
mittees included, so far as possible, the best available representa- 
tives of all the interests affected in the study of each important 
aspect of the industry, with the double object of securing the best 
reports and the widest general acceptance of their recommenda- 
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tions. The committees were convened by different bodies, 
professional, industrial or Government; and the convening 
bodies took the main responsibility ; but all agreed to co-operate 
with the Ministry of Works. For purposes of co-ordination the 
Ministry appointed a main committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Director-General of the Ministry; under this committee 
were three policy committees, dealing with design, structure 
and installations respectively, with distinguished architects and 
engineers as chairmen. The chart on page 51 shows the structure 
of the organisation and gives the subjects with which the different 
committees are dealing. 


THe Houst-CionsTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


The first of the Post-War Building Studies to be published is the 
report on House Construction. The Chairman was Sir George 
Burt, and the committee will be referred to as the Burt Com- 
mittce. Its terms of reference were “To consider materials and 
methods of construction suitable for building houses and flats, 
having regard to efficiency, economy and speed of erection... .”’ 
The first report of the committee deals with alternative methods 
of house construction used in inter-war years. 

Hitherto there have been no official criteria as to what con- 
stitutes a good house. The Burt Committee holds that the basic 
technical points are the following: 


1, Strength and stability. 
ii. Moisture penetration and condensation. 
i. ‘Thermal insulation. 
iv. Sound insulation. 
v. Fire hazard. 
vi. Maintenance and durability. 
vil. Vermin infestation. 


And it proceeds to lay down standards as to what is desirable 
and possible under each of these heads at reasonable cost. 

It concludes from its examination of the various new systems 
tested in the inter-war years that “Some are good ; some embody 
good ,principles improperly applied; others cannot be recom- 
mended. The results of the Survey have, however, been en- 
couraging. They disclose ready to hand different types of 
construction which, subject in some instances to modification 
in detail suggested by experience, provide good alternatives. 
Certain of the promoters already have under consideration 
improvements advised in the reports of the systems.”’ 

These conclusions are, of course, not final, but they are the 
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first serious attempt to define the qualities of a good house. It is 
particularly encouraging that certain promoters, stimulated by 
the work of the Burt Committee, are already taking advantage 
of its scientific analysis to make improvements in their designs. 
Every designer of a new construction of house in future will have 
at his disposal in the Burt Report a mass of reliable information 
which was not available in the inter-war years. 

Even from this very short summary, it is clear how valuable the 
Burt Report is likely to be in the development of new methods of 
construction in the future. 


THE HEATING AND VENTILATING COMMITTEE 


Another good example of the work of the Study Committees 
is the Committee on Heating and Ventilating. In the inter-war 
period, when four million houses were built, there was a good deal 
of research by firms in the gas and electricity industries towards 
the production of better apparatus for heating and cooking. 
That was all to the good; but there was no independent research 
into the best methods of heating a house by gas, electricity or by 
various solid fuels so as to secure the maximum benefit for the 
householder, to prevent the pollution of the air by smoke, and 
to secure the greatest economy of fuel in the national interest. 
I personally approached several Ministers of Health to urge that 
this should be done. But the Government consistently refused 
to take any responsibility in the matter, or indecd any interest, 
with the exception of a small amount of rescarch undertaken by 
the Fuel Research Station and the Building Research Station. 

In 1941 the D.S.I.R. recognised the importance of the problem 
and appointed a group consisting largely of members of the staffs 
of the Building Research Station and the Fuel Research Station, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alfred Egerton, Sccretary of the 
Royal Society, to investigate the whole problem of the heating 
and ventilating of buildings, and particularly of houses. 

Later on this group was absorbed in a larger committee in- 
cluding men of standing in the various industries concerned, as 
well as architects, engineers, housing experts and independent 
scicntists, because it was felt that any recommendations would 
carry more weight if they had been considered and approved 
by so representative a committee. 

The report of the committee deals with the fundamental 
scientific aspects of the problem: 


The conditions most suitable for the comfort and health of 


the home-dweller. 
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The volume and kinds of heat needed to mcet the conditions 
for space heating, cooking and hot water. 

The efficiency of the different kinds of apparatus, using 
electricity, gas or solid fuel, for all these different purposes. 

The main features of design of a house to secure healthy 
conditions and economy in fuel. 


As deputy-chairman of the committee I have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the work at close quarters. There can be no 
doubt that the report provides basic information previously 
quite inaccessible as to the scientific knowledge available on all 
the aspects of the problem of heating and ventilating a working- 
class house. 

Three further committees were appointed to consider the 
cfliciency and design of the actual plant to be installed, one for 
electricity, one for gas, and one for solid fuel. ‘These committees 
have carried the work of the Heating and Ventilating Committee 
a stage further towards practical results. 

These reports will certainly be of the greatest help to the in- 
dustries: manufacturers will study the reports and develop their 
apparatus accordingly; architects and engineers will find the 
reports of great value, both in designing their houses and in 
choosing the most eflicient plant for installation. It may fairly 
be hoped that these reports will exercise a substantial influence 
both on the heating equipment and on houses themselves. 
Indeed, the preparation of the reports and the widespread 
discussions that have gone with them have already been effective 
in sumulating more active research and development by a large 
number of firms, though it will no doubt take a generation before 
the reports have their full effect. 


STANDARDISATION 


After research and the co-ordination of knowledge, the next 
step is the development of better plant and apparatus; this is 
entirely a matter for the industry. Then comes the problem 
of standardisation. This has been dealt with officially by the 
British Standards Institution, whose authority is generally 
recognised. So far as the building industry is concerned, there 
have been nothing like enough standards in the past, and this 
was the next step which the Ministry of Works decided to tackle. 

During the war a good deal of standardisation was dealt with 
as a matter of urgency: for instance, the number of types of steel 
windows being manufactured and stocked was, by agreement 
en the Ministry and the manufacturers, reduced by 80%; 
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the number of types of baths has been cut down from forty to 
five, and so on. It was not always easy going; as an example 
of the toughness of tradition in the building industry, the efforts 
of the Ministry to standardise a single size of brick may be quoted. 
The Ministry found that the south of England preferred a brick 
of 2% inches; contractors in the north insisted on 2% inches, and 
the Scottish contractors demanded something over 3 inches. 
Each section insisted that their standard was the most eflicient 
and that the cost of building would increase if they were forced 
to change it. Even a series of visits from the genial Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works, Mr. George Hicks, himself 
a bricklayer, failed to convince, and the three standards still 
prevail, causing unnecessary confusion and waste in the industry. 

For the purpose of securing oflicial standardisation in the 
buulding industry after the war, the Ministry set up a representa- 
tive Standards Committee, which has issued its first report on the 
“Use of Standards in Buildine”. The functions of this com- 
mittee are to investigate all sections of the building industry, 
including particularly the reports of the Study Committecs, and to 
suggest to the British Standards Institution suitable subjects for 
new British standards. 

‘The committee has stated its objects as follows : 


(a) Consumer Requirements. 
To en the minimum standards necessary 


. To secure that building components are suitable for their 
ape have satisfactory appearance, appropriate length of 
ae and provide efficiently for health, convenience and safety. 

To secure that matcrials conform to known tests as to 
somncaicn and to any relevant physical, mechanical and 
chemical properties to ensure efficiency in use. 

iii. To form a basis for inspection, testing, comparison and 
vrading of goods. 


(6) Producer Requirements. 
To establish the minimum standards necessary 


To secure economy in the use of materials, labour, 
machinery and tools. 

ii. To secure that building elements conform to recom- 
mended dimensional standards and types, permitting of inter- 
changeability and ready replacement and of a reduction in 
the multiplicity of types and sizes. 


The British Standards Institution has set up technical com- 
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mittees, and the drafting of British standards in accordance with 
the Committee’s recommendations is proceeding. 


. 


CopeEs OF PRACTICE 
A Codes of Practice Committee has also been set up and has 


already published two reports. It states that: 


“Codes of building practice are sharply differentiated from 
building bye-laws such as those which compose the Ministry of 
Health model which do not purport to do more than set out 
in general terms the minimum requirements which can 
reasonably be enforced under penalty for safeguarding public 
health and/or securing similar objects and are legal rather 
than technical in nature.” 


The objects of a comprehensive scheme of Codes of Practice for 


building are stated as follows: 


“(a) To secure in the general public interest that buildings 
are suitable for their purpose, have satisfactory appearance, 
appropriate length of life, fit in with the communal provision 
of services and provide eflectively for the health and safety 
of the users, the neighbours and the public; 

‘“(b) to secure in the general public interest that waste in the 
use of labour and materials is eliminated ; 

‘(() to provide a basis for the correct use of materials (the 
best of materials may give risc to failure and disappointment 
if used in the wrong way) ; 

‘“(d) to secure the a use of new materials where there is 
not a sufhcient basis of professional and craft experience in 
their use to ensure that they are suitably é¢mployed.” 


The committee takes the view that, if it succeeds in fulfilling 


its functions, a code should: 
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‘“*(1) confer on the designer a wide measure of freedom in 
selecting his materials and prescribing their treatment and 
USE } 

‘**(i1) enable constructors to arrange their work in the 
certainty that they are carrying out the intentions of the de- 
signer and that the various operations can be properly and 
efliciently co-ordinated ; 

‘*(ui) simplify the arrangements for the supply of materials 
in the proper sequence for the operations required ; 

‘*(iv) ensure the most effective use of the work of craftsmen 


and operatives ; 
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““(y) safeguard the interests of both owner and occupier 


of the building.” 


A few codes have already been issued in draft form for dwellings 
and schools. The first deals with sunlight and makes recom- 
mendations as to the size and orientation of windows in different 
kinds of rooms to allow sufficient direct sunlight to enter the room 
in winter. The second is on ventilation, and lays down rules as to 
the best methods of securing adequate ventilation in summer, 
when the windows are likely to be open, and in winter, when they 
are closed. The third and fourth deal with precautions against 
noise and fire. 

No authoritative codes have existed in these matters hitherto. 
It is at once obvious how valuable they will be as a guide to 
architects, contractors and others. The appointment of the Codes 
of Practice Committee to produce step-by-step codes covering all 
the different aspects of the building industry is the beginning of 
a new development which should prove of great practical 
importance. 

To sum up, the Ministry of Works has taken steps to put the 
building industry on a more scientific basis : 


(a) by setting forth in twenty-three authoritative reports 
what will be almost an encyclopedia of existing knowledge of 
the main aspects of the building and subsidiary industries ; 

b) by stimulating research ; 

c) by encouraging the development of new standards and 
codes of practice. 


The Ministry 1s to be congratulated on a remarkable piece of 
Government initiative, which must in the long run have an 
important effect on the efficiency of the building industry. 


CHAPTER VII 
PRE-FABRICATION 


Tur WORD “PRE-FABRICATION’, as used in the building in- 
dustry, means making articles or assembling units consisting of 
several articles in a factory instead of doing the work on the build- 
ing site. ‘The total cost of any building may be divided into pre- 
fabricated work, which is done in a factory, and site labour, which 
is the work carried out by the building operatives on the site. 
Pre-fabrication may range from nothing up to nearly 100%. 

The hut in a native village, built perhaps of timber and mud and 
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reeds, has no pre-fabrication whatever ; often there are no factories 
available. The houses in a remote Swiss village are made com- 
pletely of timber, some of which may have been sawn in a local 
saw-mill, if one exists; or there may be no factory work; the only 
pre-fabrication may be the nails. 

Timber is the most adaptable of materials; successful pre- 
fabrication in the United States has been, as regards the shell of 
the house, achieved entirely with timber. It is understood that 
site labour has in some cases been cut down to about 5°, of the 
total cost. 

There has been a lot of loose talk about pre-fabrication. It is 
one of those unfortunate words about which the Press and the 
public tend to get excited and from which far too much is expected. 
There is a general beliefin this country that pre-fabrication of the 
shells of houses has been a success in the United States. While it is 
true that a relatively small number of timber houses have been 
pre-fabricated to meet the demand for very rapid housing in con- 
nection with war buildings, the following extract from an impor- 
tant recent American book, ‘The Seven Myths of Housing’’, by 
Nathan Straus,! who was head:-6f the United States I federal 
Housing Authority, is of interest. 


“Practically every month during the four years that I was 
Administratorofthe U.S.H.A.,at least onenewinventionthat we 
were assured would ‘solve the housing problem’ was brought to 
our attention. .. . Like the fountain of youth, the synthetic, 
portable, pre-fabricated house is always about to be discovered. 
.. . People hke to believe that all the problems of slums and 
bad housing are about to be solved by the discovery of new 
methods of construction, generally described as ‘pre-fabrica- 
tion’. There seems to be little hope of coming to grips with hous- 
ing Breese as long as we continue to pursue this will-o’-the- 
wisp. . No belief is more unjustified, no misconception 1s 
the source of more confusion than the myth that an impending 
revolution in building techniques gives promise of enabling 
private enterprise to provide healthful housing within the means 
of the people who live in the slums.” 


At the same time, there is no doubt that pre-fabrication is 
exceedingly important. Labour on the building site is and must 
remain inefficient and slow; one of the most important methods 
of improving the efficiency of the industry is to carry the process 
of manufacture as far as possible in the factory and to leave as 
little as possible to be done on the site. 


1 Published by A. A. Knopf, New York, 1944. 


The most inefficient thing about housc-building is the erection 
of the house. The factor in which the building industry differs 
most from all other industries is the very large percentage of the 
cost of the building which is incurred in Jabour on the site. This 
Jabour must always be relatively inefficient, however good the 
supervision and however competent and hard working the indi- 
vidual craftsman. 

The bwilder’s contract must be carried out on the owner’s site, 
wherever it happens to be, often far from the builder’s head- 
quarters, and generally in the open air. Most of the work is 
exposed to the weather; work 1s knocked off when it rains, and 
hitherto the worker has received no payment for “‘wet’’ time 
(time lost through inclement weather). This problem has been a 
sore point in the industry for many years, causing bad feeling and 
demoralisation. 

Particularly in building small houses, almost everything 1s done 
by manual labour. There ts little or no plant apart from scaffold- 
ing, wheelbarrows, ete. Transport is a very heavy cost; the men 
have to travel to the site wherever it may be, often long dis- 
tances; transport of material on the job is, compared to factory 
conditions, archaic. 

Vhe handling of bricks in building houses is an extreme example 
of the impossibility of using modern methods. The bricks are 
eenerally taken from the lorry by one labourer and transported to 
where they are wanted by throwing them from man to man. The 
bricklaycr stands on the scaffolding, which has to be constantly 
moved as the house gets higher and is only at the most convenient 
height for a small portion of the time. The labourer carries the 
bricks to him on a hod up a ladder. It is almost incredible to an 
engineer that methods so wasteful of human effort should be 
employed to-day. 

Welfare facilitics up to the standard that exists in a good modern 
factory—the provision of canteens, lavatories, first aid, facilities 
for games and for 1¢est—are difficult to provide on a site which 
may be occupied for only a few weeks, and hardly ever for more 
than a few months. 

Another difficulty is that the volume of orders on the books of 
any one firm fluctuates from time to time more violently than in 
most industries: a large contractor may employ 1,000 men at one 
time and only 100 a few months later. Further, since his contracts 
are likely to be in different parts of the country, it is impossible ’ 
for him to keep permanently more than a nucleus of staff and of 
leading hands. 

The average period of employment of a craftsman on a single 
site Is estimated at only two or three months. The contractor has, 


therefore, little opportunity for building up a loyal team of 
workers comparable with what can be done in a factory where 
work 1s regular. 

Compared with factory conditions, having all the economics of 
efficient plant and machinery, of good supervision and favourable 
conditions of work and welfare, site labour on small buildings is 
and must always remain highly inefficient. 

Lord Portal’s famous pre-fabricated house has at the time of 
writing been on view for a few weeks. Having regard to the fact 
that there will be a desperate shortage of building-industry labour 
during the first two years after the war, Lord Portal set to work 
with great energy, and with all the prestige and resources of a 
Ministry behind him, to see what could be done to produce an 
almost fully pre-fabricated house, so as to be able to provide 
temporary housing of adequate quality during the emergency 
without calling, except to a minimum extent, on labour from the 
building industry. Lord Portal’s house has led to widespread 
discussion and has already thrown considerable light on the 
possibilities of pre-fabrication for houses. 


PRE-FABRICATION OF SHELIL 


There are two quite separate aspects of pre-fabrication: 
firstly, the shell of the house—that is, the walls and roof—and 
secondly, the interior of the house: the components, fittings and 
finishings. 

As regards the shell, it has already been pointed out that the 
Burt Committee has laid down the following seven criteria for 
judging alternative methods of construction : 


1. Strength and stability. 

ii. Moisture penetration and condensation. 
iil. ‘Thermal insulation. 

iv. Sound insulation. 

v. Fire hazard. 

vi. Maintenance and durability. 
vu. Vermin infestation. 


The Committee has confined itself to technical criteria. The 
following non-technical points should be added: 


viii. Initial cost and cost of maintenance. 
-ix. Speed of erection. 
x. Appearance. 
xi. Appeal to housing authorities and tenants. 


In the first place, it is necessary to point out that Lord Portal’s 
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house at present exists only as a prototype. Experience shows that 
it takes five years from the time a design is generally approved 
before an aeroplane can be regarded as entirely satisfactory and 
can be manufactured with real economy on mass-production 
lines. In some ways, a house is much simpler than an aeroplane; 
in others, it is perhaps more difficult to make a perfect house than 
a perfect aeroplane. Any conclusions regarding the Portal house, 
especially as to the cost at which it would ultimately be possible to 
build it, can at present be only very tentative. 

As regards most of the eleven criteria of quality, the Portal 
house should come off pretty well. Durability and cost of main- 
tenance are uncertain; neither of them is likely to be as good as 
the brick house. Appearance is considered bad by many people; 
but opinions differ. Sound insulation is bad ; in fact, it is said that 
the house is “‘acoustically transparent” 

The chief advantage of a pre-fabricated shell is rapidity of 
erection and the fact that no wet mortar is used and that the house 
is, therefore, dry and ready for occupation the moment it is 
erected. 

The Burt Report describes a number of forms of walling for 
houses which are considered satisfactory, mainly steel or some 
form of concrete, all of which are pre-fabricated to different 
degrees. Experimental houses are being erected by the Ministry 
of Works to test the quality and cost of these various methods. 
Certain local authoritics and private firms are also developing 
new types of house pre-fabricated to varying degrees. It is quite 
certain that the best combination of materials for the outer skin 
and inner lining of the walls of a house is not yet known. 

Opinions of experts differ as to whether and when any of these 
new combinations are likely to meet more successfully the eleven 
tests of an efficient wall than the good old-fashioned brick house. 

‘To sum up, it is fair to say that it is an open question whether 
any alternative form of walling 1s on the whole better and cheaper 
than a well-built brick wall. 


PRE-FABRIGCATION OF COMPONENTS 


The really important field for pre-fabrication is undoubtedly in 
connection with the components, fittings and finishings inside the 
house. Plumbing and joinery can certainly be done better and 
more cheaply in the factory. There is no advantage whatever in 
doing these jobs on the site, and this applies not only to the indivi- 
dual parts, but also to assemblies of parts, including the necessary 
plumbing and wiring. 

The most dramatic and important example of a completely pre- 


fabricated assembly is the famous kitchen-bathroom unit which 
has been installed in the Portal prototype house. The whole thing 
is built on a single base, with a wall dividing the kitchen from the 
bathroom. On the kitchen side are the sink, draining-board, 
cooker, refrigerator; on the bathroom side the bath and wash- 
basin. The copper for washing may be on one side or the other. 
Inside the hollow wall are the hot-water cylinder, the electric 
wiring, and all the piping for gas, water and drainage. The 
whole of this unit can be assembled in the factory and placed by 
a crane on the exact spot where it is to be built in. All that has to 
be done is to bolt it down and to make four connections: for gas, 
electricity, water and drainage. 

The first assembly of this kind in the Portal house has been 
much criticised in detail and is, of course, susceptible of much 
Improveinent. But it is a magnificent besinning. It has demon- 
strated that the whole thing is practicable ; and, ifsuch a standard 
unit is adopted in post-war housing on a scale of from 200,000 to 
400,000 units a year, if detailed improvements of the design are 
made as continually and as skilfully as they are made bv a good 
firm in a new tvpe of aeroplane, and if the mass manufacturing 
conditions are right, then it is a certainty that the unit will in the 
course of a few years become far more convenient for the house- 
wife to use than anything that has hitherto existed, and at the same 
time incoinparably cheaper. 

The kitchen-bathroom unit probably offers greater advantages, 
for successful pre-fabrication and mass production, than any other 
unit. But all the fittings in a house are pre-fabricated. The 
problems are improvements in design, standardisation, accuracy 
of manufacture so as to fit easily together, the assembly of com- 
plete units in the factory, and the use of new materials. ‘This side 
of the building industry is in a state of technical ferment. Experi- 
ment 1s almost in its infancy. Pressed steel is the main material 
used in the Portal house, and will certainly be an important factor. 
Stainless steel would be a splendid material for the sink if it could 
be made cheaply enough; light alloys will be used in many ways; 
there are possibilities in plastics, though not as great as is often 
supposed. The new resin-bonded plywood has excellent qualities 
of strength and resistance to fire and water. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MASS PRODUCTION 


Tue possiainities oF economy and improved designs through 
pre-fabrication are great, but its main advantage as regards 
economy depends on the next stage: large-scale production. The 
major economics are possible only if the standardised parts are 
manufactured in sufficiently large numbers to secure the immense 
advantages of mass production. 

Mass production on the largest scale was developed during the 
last gencration in the motor-car industry, especially in America. 
The-Rolls Royce was a mass-produced article in comparison with 
housing, but compared with the Ford V-8 the scale of Rolls 
Royce production was small. The Ford production was measured 
in hundreds of thousands per annum and was undoubtedly the 
finest and largest-scale example of mass production that the world 
has known. ‘Che result was that whereas the Rolls Royce cost 
perhaps £1,000, the Ford V-8 manufactured in America, where 
wages were two or three times as high as in Eneland, was actually 
sold at less than {100. Making due allowance for the better per- 
formance of the Rolls Royce, it would appear that for an equiva- 
lent article the cost of the Ford was probably less than one-tenth 
of the cost of the Rolls. ‘These figures are startling and are nothing 
more than an intelligent guess, but they can hardly be much 
exageerated ; in any case, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
very large numbers in which the Ford was produced, coupled 
with first-rate skill in organising production, did reduce its cost 
to a fraction of that of any car made only in thousands. 

In this country, the beginnings of mass production which 
occurred In many industries in the inter-war period have been 
multiplied many times during the war in the production of 
weapons. A considerable number of firms have now practical 
experience and thoroughly understand what mass production 
means, and what immense cconomies can be effected by such 
methods. 

The question we have to consider is how far mass-production 
methods are applicable to housing? How large a proportion of 
the shells (the walls and roof) on the one hand, and of the com- 
ponents on the other, can be effectively mass produced on a 
sufficiently large scale to ensure really low prices? 

The guaranteed market is there. Four million houses are to be 
built in twelve years. Each year there will be a demand for 
eens of doors, windows and cupboards; for hundreds of 
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thousands of baths, plumbing units and heating units. The 
difficulties arise from the way in which orders for houses are 
placed. There were in the inter-war period thousands of specu- 
lative builders: some of them worked on a fairly large scale and 
placed some of their orders direct with manufacturers; smaller 
builders placed their orders through builders’ merchants. About 
1,500 local authoritics placed orders for houses, some on a small 
scale, others building several thousand houses each vear. 

An important part was played by the builders’ merchants, 
who purchase components and fittings on a relatively large scale, 
store them in different parts of the country, and deliver them to 
builders as required. ‘The builders’ merchants are essential to the 
work of the small builder, especially in connection with repairs, 
who wants to buy his articles on a small scale and even one by 
one, and who cannot deal direct with the manufacturer. Unfor- 
tunately it is to the advantage of the builders’ merchant to sell 
articles of exclusive design wherever possible; this has a strong 
influence against standardisation and mass production. Builders’ 
merchants are large and small, and though up to a point they 
place some fairly big orders, the net result of the whole system is 
that in very few of the subsidiary industries to the building 
industry was there anything approaching real mass production. 

Most of those who placed orders had their own tastes and pre- 
ferences for the different components of the house. Most of them 
employed architects who have a natural dislike of a standardised 
article and a tendency to want to design all kinds of things them- 
selves. In short, conditions were the exact opposite of those under 
which the big motor-car manufacturer worked. He settles the 
design, standardises and mass-producces everything. The thou- 
sands of local authorities, individual purchasers of houses, 
architects, speculative builders and builders’ merchants taken 
together form an ideal set-up for preventing standardisation or 
mass production. 

Under these conditions it is not only that the goods cannot be 
cheaply produced ; they cannot be cheaply sold. Hundreds of pro- 
prietary articles were manufactured ; thousands of salesmen were 
employed to persuade owners and architects to purchase a par- 
ticular article. It has been estimated that the cost of selling pro- 
prietary articles for use in houses by means of advertising and of 
visiting salesmen was often as much as 50% of the selling price. 
If an article such as a standardised mass-produced refrigerator 
could be supplied automatically to every house, then these selling 
costs could be eliminated. It is also estimated that if such articles 
could have been manufactured on a large scale the cost of pro- 
duction might have been halved. If these estimates are correct, 
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mass production, with the elimination of selling costs, would 
reduce the price of these goods to one-quarter of what it was. As 
an example, the normal refrigerator for a small house was sold for 
about {23 before the war, and could undoubtedly, by mass pro- 
duction and the elimination of sales cost, be delivered to the house 


for about £6. 


THe PorraL House 


A very important step towards making mass production a prac- 
tical possibility is the work that Lord Portal has done on his pre- 
fabricated house. He has announccd that these‘houses are to be 
temporary, that they are to be built and owned by the Govern- 
ment. Further, he has announced that he hopes to build 2,000 a 
week during the first year. We may, therefore, reasonably assume 
that Lord Portal will be in a position to place orders for 100,000 
of these houses, all fully standardised, and that the manufacturers 
will have prospects of further orders to follow. This would be 
enough to make it worth while for the firms concerned to spend 
substantial sums on jigs and tools, though it would not be possible 
to instal special plant during war-time. This is only a beginning, 
but it is a good one; it brings the whole question of mass pro- 
duction of houses and housing components right into practical 
politics. 


Mass PrRopvctTion In PEACE-TIME 


Unfortunately, from the point of view of securing the maximum 
economies of mass production, it is most unlikely that the Govern- 
ment will take responsibility for the placing of orders for complete 
houses In peace-time. ‘The important question 1s, therefore, what 
steps are likely to be practicable after the war to secure mass pro- 
duction on the best and most economical lines of all the com- 
ponents and fittings which the building contractor has to order. 
The simplest method would probably be for the Ministry of 
Works to take full responsibility, either by placing orders itself 
for the mass production of mice or securing in other ways that 
mass production shall take place and that the goods shall be sold 
at the lowest practicable price. 

The Government should undoubtedly make it a condition that 
wherever it gives subsidies for houses, Government-approved 
mass-produced articles should be included. 

As regards non-subsidised houses, it may be hoped that the 
mass-produced articles would be so cheap and so good as to defy 
competition, and that in practice the speculative builder would 


automatically purchase them. 
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There are, however, serious objections to the undertaking of 
work of this sort by a Ministry in a democracy like ours: 


(a) Ministers are usually selected for political reasons; the 
Minister of Works might have no experience of big business, he 
might know nothing about scientific methods; he would almost 
certainly be replaced by somebody else before he got to know 
his job. 

(6) The regular civil service is by tradition and experience 
trained to control the actions of others. Its outlook and ex- 
perience are not suitable for constructive and aggressive work. 

(c) The system of parliamentary questions tends to penalise 
initiative; a Ministry is liable to be attacked for every small 
mistake if there is opposition to its work. 

Effective mass production would mean confining orders to a 
limited number of eflicient firms. ‘Those who did not think they 
had got their fair share would do everything in their power to 
create trouble. Their Members of Parliament would bring all 
the pressure they could. ‘They would ask detailed questions on 
all sorts of difficult points. The right to take up and magnify 
every mistake makes it almost impossible for a Ministry in 
peace-time to carry on the sort of big constructive jobs, which 
the Supply Ministries have dealt with so successfully in war-time. 
The system of parliamentary questions has its value, but it is 
one of the most eflicient systems ever invented to destroy initia- 
tive and enterprise in the civil service and in Ministers. 


The Minister of Works might deal with the whole matter in 
another way. He might try to organise large-scale purchase in 
various ways, perhaps by groups including local authorities, build- 
ing socicties, builders’ merchants or contractors. An energetic 
and persuasive Minister, who devoted much time and thought to 
the matter, could achieve a good deal in this manner. But he 
could never hope to achieve anything approaching the full 
economies of mass production on such a basis. 


A Bui_pinc REguisrrEs BOARD 


For these reasons, there is much to be said for removing this 
work from direct parliamentary control by giving the responsibility 
to a non-profit-making corporation, constituted on the same 
general lines as the Central Electricity Board. It might be called 
the National Building Requisites Board. It would be responsible 
to the Ministry of Works, but should have the maximum amount 
of independence that Parliament would allow. There should be a 
whole-time paid chairman, an experienced business man of the 
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highest standing, with a small Board. The Board should have full 
control over its own staff arrangements, which should not be on 
civil service lines. It should have no power to build houses, but 
would have the necessary powers and financial backing to enable 
it to ensurc that all standardised parts of buildings should be pro- 
vided of the best quality and design and at the lowest possible 
price. 

In particular, it should be authorised to decide which standar- 
dised articles should be mass produced, and either to ensure that 
orders shall be placed by others so as to secure the advantages of 
mass production, or actually itself to place orders on such a scale 
as it may deem desirable, to hold stocks and to dispose of the pro- 
ducts to builders. 

It might be desirable for the Board to take over from the 
Ministry of Works responsibility for research! and devclopment. 
We have already suggested that the building industry ought to 
spend a Jarge sum on research. It is quite certain that in practice 
this will only happen if the money is raised by a compulsory levy. 

I suggest that there should be a levy of 4°, on the cost of every 
building contract over, say, £100. This would raise at least two 
and a half million pounds per annum, which would be at the dis- 
posal of the Board for purposes of research and development, in 
the building industry itself and, of course, in all the industries 
making components. This would enable research and develop- 
ment work to be undertaken on what may be called an American 
scale. 

Two and a half million pounds sounds a lot of money to levy on 
an industry, but ifa Building Requisites Board were appointed on 
the lines I have suggested, if the right man was found as chairman 
and if the Board was given full authority and two and a half 
million pounds a year to spend, then one can say quite dogma- 
tically that it would revolutionise the quality, design and cost of 
many of the components in a house. Nobody can do more than 
guess as to the possible economies. But it cannot be doubted that 
it would save not 4% of the cost of building, but something more 
like 10%, or 20°,. Indeed, if effectively carried out over a period 
of years, the saving should be substantially bigger than this. 

My guess as to what might be possible after the Building 
Requisites Board was set up and given the powers which have been 
suggested is that it might be possible within five years to save £100 
on thestandard house as recommended by the Dudley Committee.? 
These savings should be applicable to all new houses, so that on 


1 The Building Research Station would, of course, remain under the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
2 “Design of Dwellings.”’ 
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four million houses the saving would be no less than £400 
million. If costs settle down at 30%, above 1939 prices, then at 
1939 efficiency the Dudley house would cost, inclusive of land, 
£700. The economies due to mass production, amounting to 
£100 per house, might bring it down to £600. 


CHAPTER IX 
MINISTRY OF WORKS! 


I wave vescriseEp in the preceding chapters the two aspects, 
administrative and technical, of the new task of controlling the 
building industry which the Ministry of Works has undertaken 
during the war. Administratively, the Ministry has had to try to 
ensure that the necessary labour and materials should be available 
in the proper order of priority for the jobs which the Government 
considered important, that no unnecessary work should be under- 
taken, that scarce materials should be ecunomised to the maxi- 
mum extent, and that the whole of the work should be carried out 
as quickly and as cheaply as possible. Technically, the Ministry 
has laid important foundations for the improvement of the in- 
dustry through the encouragement of research, and through the 
work of departments and committees on Standards and Codes of 
Practice, and of the twenty-three Study Committees. 

After the war the greatest task of the Ministry will be to con- 
trol the building industry and its subsidiary industries by means 
of the triple plan: the man-power plan, the building plan, and 
the materials plan. This will be a task of first-rate national 1m- 
portance. It will be most important and most difficult in the 
emergency years immediately after the Armistice, but will con- 
tinue to be important and difficult for a long period. The control 
of building by licensing in times of threatened boom will be 
politically difficult; the promotion of public works in times of 
threatened slump on an adequate scale and at the right time will 
certainly be a task of great technical difficulty. The White Paper 
on Employment Policy has shown how difficult it will be to com- 
bine an effectively timed system of public works with the freedom 


1 After the war the Ministry of Works will no doubt be responsible, as it was 
before the war, for erecting many Government buildings, and it is important 
that it should, as in the past, set a national example of good building. It may 
be desirable to extend the building responsibilities of the Ministry to build 
houses in areas where the local authorities are not able to tackle the work 
effectively. But this aspect of the work of the Ministry is not relevant to the 
purposes of this book, and I propose therefore not to deal with it. 2 
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of private enterprise to build, or not to build, when and where 
it likes. 

The other vital administrative task of the Ministry will be to 
ensure that all the necessary materials and component parts shall 
be available in sufficient quantities and at reasonable prices. This 
in itself, particularly in these days of increasing strength of trade 
associations, is likely to prove a task of great importance and great 
political difficulty. 

Technical control after the war will be equally important and 
difficult. The Ministry should certainly continue its efforts to 
ensure the widest possible expansion of research, development and 
standardisation in the industries concerned. This part of the tech- 
nical task should be relatively easy; the difficult problem is to 
ensure that the full advantages of pre-fabrication, mass production 
and mass sales are secured. 


Tur ORGANISATION OF THE MINISTRY 


For this work the Ministry has had two advantages: it is small 
in comparison with other Ministries, and it has been non-political. 
The only other single-industry Ministries are the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Both of them 
are highly political, they have been constantly attacked in Parlia- 
ment by very strong interests, and the Minister has been forced 
to give a great deal of his attention to political problems. The 
Ministry of Works has been fortunate in that it has not come up 
against any strong political interests, and Parhament has there- 
fore left the Ministry alone. Further, the Minister has been a 
member of the House of Lords and has not had to spend much 
of his ume in Parliament. 

Most Ministers are hopelessly overloaded. They have to deal 
with their constituencies, they have to spend much time in Parlia- 
ment, they have to read endless Cabinet papers. Unless they are 
men of unusual vigour and ability, they have no reserve energy 
left to deal with more than the urgent problems of their Ministries. 
They have little, if any, time for long-range thinking or planning. 

The technical work done in the Ministry of Works during the 
war, and the relative freedom of the Minister, have provided the 
background which has enabled Lord Portal to produce his pre- 
fabricated house at short notice. It is believed that he has been 
able to give so much of his time to this task that, on the analogy 
of a limited company, he has acted not only as chairman, but 
almost as managing director. I believe it to be an instance of 
Government initiative and enterprise without parallel as regards 
peace-time activities. For the same reasons, the Minister should 


be able to give the necessary time and attention to carry through 
successfully, after the war, the very diflicult problems of admin- 
istrative control of the building industry and the many other 
industries which supply its needs. 

As regards the control of design and production, it is of the 
first Importance to the whole national building programme that 
the Ministry of Works should take the necessary steps to ensurc 
that mass production and mass sales of the components of a house 
shall take place on the largest possible scale. ‘This may be done 
either directly by the Ministry of Works or by a Building Requi- 
sites Board. 

This task, if carried out by the Ministry, is hkely to present very 
serious difficulties. It will involve a staff including engineers and 
administrators brought up in the habits of initiative and respon- 
sibility, and with the different kinds of technical knowledge re- 
quired. And, above all, these functions will require a Minister 
who is a leader, a man of experience of great affairs, conspicuous 
for energy and political courage and with time to think and plan. 
Only an exceptional Minister, subject to the barrage of parlia- 
mentary questions and the pressures which the introduction of 
effective mass production in the building industry would involve, 
could make a success of the job. Indeed, the pressure to give what 
the local M.P. considered a fair share of orders to firms in his 
constituency would probably be so strong as to make full efliciency 
impossible. 

If, on the other hand, a Building Requisites Board should be 
set up and given full responsibility for this side of the work, then 
the Minister would be relieved of all the details of the business 
and would be able to devote the whole of his tune and energy to 
the appointment of the Board, to giving it his constant encourage- 
ment and support, and to the larger matters of policy. 

Even if a Building Requisites Board should be set up under a 
chairman of outstanding experience, reputation and ability, it is 
doubtful how far Parliament would allow the Board the necessary 
freedom for full efficiency. But the chances of success would 
almost certainly be greater than if the work were carried out 
directly by the Minister of Works. 

If the Government’s plans for the expansion of the building 
industry become effective, the industry will, after about four 
years, employ one and a quarter million workers directly and 
another one and a quarter million indirectly, or a total of no less 
than two and a half million. The whole success of the physical 
reconstruction of Britain depends on the efficiency of the industry. 
My analysis makes it clear that it is quite impossible for the in- 


dustry to function effectively unless the Government provides the 
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right economic background and controls the industry itself and 
its subsidiary industries in all kinds of ways, both administrative 
and technical. The Government, which alone can see the problem 
as a whole, can alone provide the conditions of success, by using 
its powers of legislation, direction and are age and by ensuring 
that the necessary finances are available, both to pay for the 
buildings and to pay for research and development. A strong 
Ministry of Works, actively supported by the Cabinet, is vital to 
the successful Rebuilding of Britain. 
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PART II 
HOUSING 


CHAPTER X 
BEFORE WORLD WAR I 


We uave ro-pay in Britain many slums of which we are 
thoroughly ashamed. We succeeded in clearing away a few 
before World War II began, but we still have far too many. As 
an example, let me quote from a recent report of the Scottish 


Board of Health: 


‘Damp was present everywhere, the walls and ceilings of a 
large number of houses being literally soaking. Everywhere we 
noticed an almost total lack of sanitation, conveniences being 
few and for the most part being out of repair, and even in some 
cases leaking downstairs and even into the houses. Practically 
every property inspected was absolutely bug-ridden. ‘The food 
itself will not keep owing to the damp and verminous concdi- 
tions of the holes in the walls in which it is kept. . . . In addi- 
tion to the insects I mentioned, we found evidences of a perfect 
menagerie of animal life, including lice, rats in great numbers, 
mice, cockroaches, snails, and even toads. Can it be wondered 
that such places breed an unhealthy and discontented popu- 
lation?” 


The worst slums in my own city of Manchester are little better. 
The Medical Officer of Health has officially condemned 68,000 
houses—over one-third of the total—as being unfit for human 
habitation. 

How did these slums come into being? Why do they still exist? 
What are the standards we must achieve? How can we build a 
good home for every family at a rent it can afford, in pleasant 
surroundings, where the father can easily get to his factory and 
to the public-house, the mother to shop, school and clinic, and 
the whole family to parks, playing-fields, libraries and places of 
amusement? And how soon can this be done? 

These are the questions I want to try to answer. Let me begin 
by examining shortly the history of housing before World War I. 
It may be divided into three stages. ‘ 
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STAGE I, 1800-1830: THe BuILDING OF THE SLUMS 


The slums began to be built about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. There was then a tremendous industrial expan- 
sion. We were the first people in the world to start making things 
cheaply and in large quantitics with the help of steam-power and 
machinery. Our industrialists were in a state of great exhilara- 
tion; they felt they were rendcring wonderful services to mankind. 
They built their factorics and made their profits, with never a 
thought about where the workers lived. This callous disregard of 
the lives of others was made morally easy because the economists 
had invented the theory of laissez-faire. Every man must rely on 
himself; the enlightened self-interest of each would work har- 
moniously for the welfare of all. The only way to benefit the 
workers was to provide cheap goods and to make profits. 

So we had the first stage of industrial housing, which lasted for 
more than a vencration. Vhe building of houses was left, without 
any kind of public control, to men who went into the business 
with the single object of making a profit, genuinely convinced 
that by so doing they were rendering their best service to their 
tellow-men. Wages were low, so rents had to be low and houses 
had to be correspondingly cheap. The houses were mere brick 
boxes; there was no drainage and no proper water supply. Not 
only were the houses themselves unbelievably bad, but, as is 
shown by the following quotation from Friedrich Engels, the 
cramming of the people into attics and undrained cellars was 
even worse. 


“The cottages are old, dirty, and of the smallest sort, the 
streets uneven, fallen into ruts and in part without drains or 
pavements. . . . What must one think when he hears that in 
cach of these pens, containing at most two rooms, a garret and 
perhaps a cellar, on the average twenty human beings live; 
that in the whole region, for each 120 persons, one usually 
inaccessible privy is provided.” 


STAGE I]. 1830-1865: Sanrrary REFORM BEGINS 

It was a new departure to crowd together great numbers of 
houses full of human beings, and the result was what we now 
know to have been inevitable: contagious diseases found fertile 
soil in which to flourish. Violent epidemics broke out in the 
thirties, and spread from the slums to the better parts of the 
cities. ‘he Government was forced to take action, and concluded 
that the only protection was the provision of good drains and a 


a water supply. A successful beginning was made, and the 


environment of the houses was steadily improved. Epidemics were 
largely reduced. England began to learn the lesson that en- 
lightened self-interest and the motive of profit would not prevent 
disease, and that healthy conditions of living depend on wise and 
far-reaching action by public health authorities, spending sub- 
stantial amounts of public money for the general good. This im- 
provement of public sanitation constituted the sccond stage in 
our housing history. 

But although the environment was improved, the building of 
new houses was still left to private enterprise with almost no con- 
trol. During this period official reports on housing began to ap- 
pear. The Health of Towns Committee, 1840, reported as follows: 


“An individual who may have a couple of thousand pounds 
. . wishes to lay 1t out so as to pay him the best percentage 
in money; he will purchase a plot of ground; then what he 
thinks about is, to place as many houses on this plot of ground 
as he possibly can, without reference to drainage or anything, 
except that which will pay him a good percentage for his 
money.” 
The results of this type of private enterprise are dealt with in 
the Report of the Comnuttee on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population, 1842: 


“The walls are only half-brick thick, and the whole of-the 
materials are slight and unfit for the purpose. . . . ‘They are 
built back-to-back; without ventilation or drainage; and, like 
a honeycomb, every parucle of space 1s occupied. Double rows 
of these houses form courts, with, perhaps, a pump at one end 
and a privy at the other, common to the occupants of about 
twenty houscs.”’ 


The whole problem of public health was taken up during this 
period by public-spirited reformers, few in number but vigorous 
in action. They played their part in accelerating sanitary reform, 
though the main driving force was still cholera rather than the 
public conscience. They did much to prepare the way for the 
third stage in housing reform, which lasted from about 1865 
until 1914. 


Stace III. 1865-1914: Housinc REForm BEcINs 


During this period the social conscience grew stcadily stronger. 
There was a Royal Commission on Housing, Parliament pro- 


duced several Acts both about sanitary reform and housing, local 
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authorities appointed Medical Officers of Health and passed 
building bye-laws. 

Sanitary reform continued with increasing vigour and with im- 
proving standards throughout the period. The chief things were 
the provision of good drainage and of a supply of pure water laid 
on to every house. 

‘There was a good deal of reconditioning of old slum houses, in 
which Manchester led the way. Cellar dwellings were closed, a 
proportion of the houses pulled down to let in light and air to the 
others, water laid on to the old houses, and modern water-closets 
replaced the foul privies. Good results were achieved ; cholera, 
typhus and other epidemics were abolished, and the cities became 
slowly but surely less unhealthy. 

At the same time, the public and the Government began for the 
first time to take a real interest in improving the quality of the 
new houses that were being built. This was done mainly by 
means of building bye-laws, which were passed by local authorities 
all over the country, insisting on good construction of the houses 
themselves and on space round the houses to ensure light and air. 
By 1914 the houses that were being built were all of a reasonably 
healthy type. 

Unfortunately, however, as the houses were made better they 
became correspondingly more expensive. Every step to insist by 
law on higher minimum standards involved anincrease in cost,and 
therefore in rent. The result was that houses within the means of 
the lower-paid worker who had a family of children ceased to be 
built. The poor large families were all forced to remain in the old 
slums, and since these were steadily deteriorating as the result of 
age, there is little doubt that the conditions in which many of the 
children of the poor were forced to live were actually becoming 
worse. 


CONCLUSION 


This sketch of the history of housing in the nineteenth century, 
brief as it is, is sufficient to justify us in drawing two definite and 
important conclusions which can hardly be disputed. 

1. Standards of housing for the workers depend entirely on public con- 
trol. Some builders will always be found ready to build shoddy 
and insanitary houses if they can be let or sold at a profit, unless 
it is made illegal to do so. To ensure good housing, public control 
must be compulsory and must lay down minimum standards 
covering the design, the construction and the surroundings of the 
house. 

2. The housing of the poor is fundamentally a problem of poverty. 
When standards for new houses are raised, the houses invariably 


cost more, rents are higher, and unless wages are increased at the 
same time, a larger number of the poorer families become unable 
to afford the economic rent of a new house. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


‘Tue uistory oF housing in the inter-war period is full of 
interest. It is complicated and difficult to follow in detail; 
Parliament was constantly discussing housing problems, there 
were no less than five major Acts of Parliament all granting 
housing subsidies on different terms. I shall attempt to deal only 
with those aspects! of inter-war experience from which we can 
learn lessons likely to be of value after World War IT. 


STANDARDS OF HOUSING 


One of the most important advances made in the inter-war 
period was the adoption by the Government of an entirely 
new standard of working-class housing, as recommended in 
the epoch-making Tudor Walters Report, published in 1918. 
It was a standard which had not even been dreamt of in pre-war 
days. It recommended that the houses should be built not more 
than twelve to the acre, each standing in its own garden, in a 
well-planned estate. The house most generally built, which we 
call the inter-war standard house, has a floor area of about 
750 sq. ft., and is usually found in blocks of two or four. A 
typical house includes a good living-room with a sunny aspect, a 
small but well-fitted kitchen, three bedrooms, a bathroom, a 
water-closet approached under cover, a store for coal, room for 
bicycle and pram, and a ventilated larder of reasonable size. 

Four million houses were built in the inter-war period up to or 
near the Tudor Walters standard ; we have now got so used to this 
type of house that many of us have forgotten what a wonderful 
advance it represents. The contrast between the hovel of a 
hundred years ago, immense numbers of which still exist in 
the slums, or even between the dull rows of houses built in the 
suburbs in the first decade of the nineteenth century, and the 
Tudor Walters cottage on a well-planned estate, must be seen 
to be believed. All the requirements of a full and healthy family 
life are met in a standard inter-war house, on the one condition 
that it is not overcrowded. 


1 For the rate of building, see Tables III and IV (p. 255), and Fig. IIT (p. 84). 
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There is, of course, room for improvement; this will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. But, broadly speaking, I am_ bold 
enough to say that as a result of a hundred years of steady 
evolution, we have now arrived at a house which provides nearly 
everything that is essential for a civilised family life, and that 
something like the Tudor Walters house may for practical 
purposes be regarded as a permanent standard. When we 
succeed in housing every family in a house of the Tudor Walters 
standard we shall be able to feel satisfied, and indeed proud, of a 


great achievement. 


GARDENS 

Over go%, of the inter-war houses were built on suburban 
estates at about twelve to the acre. The greatest advantages of 
this scattered development were, firstly, the light and air which 
each house enjoyed, and secondly, the fact that every house had a 
good garden, 

We made nearly four milbon gardens in twenty ycars; one- 
third of the fathers of Britain to-day spend many healthy hours 
each week in their gardens. I have seen thousands of these 
gardens, and nearly all of them are well kept. I) remember 
particularly one case of a man who had moved out from the 
slums; four years before he had never had a spade in his hand. 
His garden was well laid out, well worked and beautifully kept; 
it was a blaze of glorious colour. It meant a great deal in that 
man’s life. Most of the tenants grow flowers in the front, and 
veectables in the back garden, often with much success. Some of 
the more enterprising put up a small greenhouse and grow 
tomatoes under glass, selling their surplus to their neighbours, 
to their mutual benefit. To be able to do such healthy and 
creative work as gardening in these days of passive amusements 
is a boon to the men moved out from the slums. But the chief 
value of the garden is undoubtedly as the place for the 
perainbulator and for the small children to play where the 
mother can overlook them while at work in the house, and as a 
place for the parents to sit in privacy and peace. The provision 
of these four million gardens represents an important advance 
in civilisation. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Till 1914 practically all house-building was done by private 
enterprise. During the inter-war period local authorities built 
considerable numbers of houses and there was constant con- 


troversy as to the respective parts of private enterprise and of 
public building. 


The phrase ‘‘private enterprise’ is often loosely used to mean 
two separate things. The first is building by a contractor to the 
order of an owner, who may be a private person or a public 
authority. In this sense private enterprise did all the house- 
building before 1914 and during the inter-war years, except the 
insignificant number of houses built by local authorities by direct 
labour. There can be no reasonable doubt that private enterprise 
will in this sense continue to build practically the whole of the 
houses in the post-war period. 


THE SPECULATIVE BUILDER 


The other form of private enterprise is that carried out by 
the speculative builder who combines two normally separate 
functions: that of the builder who erects the house, and that of 
the owner who decides what sort of house shall be built and places 
the order with the builder. The speculative builder buys an 
estate, develops it, builds houses on ut, and sells them one by one to 
owner-occupiers as soon as he can get what he considers a fair 
price. If he builds well and has good judginent in the develop- 
ment of his estate, he makes a double profit, one as a builder 
and the other as a speculator. The latter ts said to be often bigger 
than the former. 

When the development is on a larger scale, the usual procedure 
is for an estate developer to buy a number of fields, to put in 
the roads and sewers, to arrange for the placing of public services, 
and then to curb, channel and roughly finish the roads. He 
then sells eligible building sites to the small speculative builders. 
It was often the estate developer who did best out of the whole 
transaction ; he would charge the small builder a full price for the 
land which he bought or leased; and at the end the estate dce- 
veloper would have in hand extremely valuable sites for shops, 
public-houses, cinemas, etc. An experienced builder writes as 
follows : 


“This system sometimes worked very badly and sometimes 
worked very well, according to the character of the cstate 
developer. If he were a public-spirited man who felt that he 
owed a duty to the community to ensure proper development 
on his estate he would see to it that the builders who bought 
or leased land from him did their job well. If on the other 
hand he were merely out for the profit (and there were many 
such developers), then as long as he sold his land he did not care 
a rap what sort of houses were put up. In my experience the 
worst cases of jerry-building occurred on estates of this kind 
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where you got a combination of conscienceless developer and 
small builder.”’ 


A question of great importance for post-war building is the 
part which should be played in it by the speculative builder, and 
I therefore propose to consider in some detail the experience of 
the work of the speculative builder and of local authorities 
respectively in house-building during the inter-war period. 


Quality. 

There has been much controversy about the quality of the 
house built by the speculative builder, both as regards the lay-out 
of the estate, the design of the house and the quality of the 
actual building. 

The speculative builder at his best is very good indeed. I 
had an opportunity recently of visiting some fine housing estates 
in the company of the head of a leading firm. The houses are of 
pleasant and varied design, the estates are well planned, the 
strects well laid out, tastefully planted with trees and bushes, 
and with occasional open spaces. The prices of the houses built 
in the inter-war days varied from £600 to £1,200. 

The builder has a competent technical staff under a head 
architect, who worked for him throughout the inter-war period. 
He was constantly at work experimenting, developing and im- 
proving the types of house. From time to time he called in ex- 
perienced outside architects to design a portion of an estate, 
in order to prevent his staff from getting into a rut and to give 
them new ideas. Whenever technical problems arose he got into 
touch with the Building Research Station or the Forest Products 
Research Station. Every year he had built a house at the Olympic 
Exhibition; he planned it a long time ahead, built a prototype 
on one of his estates, then built a second one on better lines, and 
finally the third was built at Olympia. 

He takes the view that speculative builder houses are likely 
to be better designed from the point of view of the housewife 
and the occupier than those of a local authority, because the 
speculative builder must sell every house as he builds it at a fair 
price, and he can only do this if he is constantly studying 
the demands of the owner-occupier. The architect of the local 
authority on the other hand has known all through the inter- 
war period that there would be no difficulty in letting all the 
houses he could build, and he has, therefore, been in a position, 
to a considerable extent, to design the house according to his 
own views and in particular to lay a lot of stress on the 
external appearance. 
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He gave two examples of the difference in his houses and in 
those of neighbouring local authorities. In the first place he 
found that the housewife wanted to be on a road with through 
traffic so as to have something to watch and to be interested in. 
Houses on cul-de-sacs were hard to sell and he had entirely 
abandoned the cul-de-sac layout. The local authority, on the 
other hand, on the theoretical view that cul-de-sacs are quiet 
and safe for children, continued to build them. 

The second difference was as regards windows. He made the 
window area equal to one-sixth of the floor area, and brought 
the glass down within 2 ft. of the floor on the ground floor. 
This gives a light room with pleasant views. On the other 
hand, the large area of glass spoils the appearance of the house 
from outside. The local authority, therefore, makes the windows 
smaller, equal to about one-tenth of the floor area, and raises the 
level of the bottom of the glass to about 3 ft. above the floor, 
so making the houses more attractive from the point of view of 
external appearance and less attractive to the occupier. 

I was greatly impressed both with the business methods and 
with the enthusiasm and vision of this builder. He was building 
fair-sized houses in a good district and he had the imagination, 
as well as the ability and the necessary capital, to build really 
good houses and at the same time to make a profit. He took a 
great pride in his work and in the service he was rendering on a 
considerable scale to the district. 


Baldwin Hills. 

The most striking example of a fine and imaginative housing 
estate that I have seen developed by private enterprise 1s 
the estate of Baldwin Hills in the city of Los Angeles. It 
was promoted, after much research, by a group of architects 
who purchased a rectangular block of 100 acres of flat land, 
on which they planned and built 600 houses. There are no 
roads on the estate except short cul-de-sacs for garages and to 
enable tradesmen to get close to the houses. The backs of the 
houses are turned to the outer roads, the fronts face spacious 
lawns and gardens in the interior of the estate. These are 
beautifully kept by a team of twenty-seven gardeners. Maids 
and cleaners are available to the tenants on hire and the children 
are taken by bus to their schools. 

There is a pleasant clubhouse; the tenants are carefully 
selected to make a harmonious community. I visited several of 
the houses; two of the mothers used the same phrase: “This 
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house is my heaven’. One of them said that she and her sons 
were so happy there that they never wanted to go out. 

Baldwin Hills struck me as a brilliant piece of private enter- 
prise; there is nothing quite like it in Britain. Let us hope that 
similar enter prisc may be shown in this country after the war. 

I have dealt so far with the best examples of the speculative 
builder’s work. Unfortunately these are the exceptions. It is 
only a few large firms that did such high-class work. 

Private enterprise building during the inter-war years was done 
by firms of all sizes, from the small speculative builder, often a 
craftsman who worked himself with half a dozen or a dozen 
others, up to the big firm which purchased and developed estates 
including hundreds of houses. 

The first essential for a speculative builder is to make a profit— 
otherwise he gocs out of business. Unfortunately, the easiest 
way to make a profit is to build houses that look as if they were 
well built but to use cheap and shoddy materials and methods. 
So long as the houses conform to the local bye-laws, which do not 
touch at all most of the questions of quality, the only control 
of quality is the judgment of the purchaser. He is as a rule quite 
incompetent to judge the quality of the building, and in any 
case he only sees the building when it is finished. At that stage 
even the expert cannot judge whether good workmanship and 
good materials have been used all through. 

The only inspection that is of real value in a building is the 
Inspection by an experienced architect or clerk of works while the 
work proceeds. “Vhis inspection is only carried out if the owner 
arranges for it, but in the case of the speculative builder he is 
hiunself, during the erection of the building, the owner as well 
as being the builder, and if he wishes to do the cheapest possible 
job there is nobody to stop him, nor can anybody find out what he 
is doing. 

One speculative builder who had built large numbers of 
houses throughout the inter-war period told me “that he began 
by building high-quality houses which he did not succeed in 
selling at a profit. He learned his lesson, and in future he built 
on cach estate some high-quality houses and some lower-quality 
houses. The difference amounted to about 15. 6d. a week in the 
rent; the builder was quite certain that after a few ycars the extra 
cost of repairs would more than make up the difference in the 
rent. He did ey erything he could to induce , purchasers to buy 
the more expensive houses, but in fact go°), of them always 
Sea the cheaper house, which looked ver y much the same as the 
other 


The type of speculative builder who is out for the maximum 
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immediate profit is, therefore, constantly looking for the 
opportunity to cheapen the house by using shoddy materials or by 
driving labour so that the work is scamped, subject always to 
complying as far as he must with the bye-laws and to giving a 
sufficiently good appearance to the finished house to make the 
prospective purchaser believe that he is buying a good-quality 
article. Every penny the jerry-builder saves in this w ay gocs 
straight into his own pocket. Everybody knows how much 
damage the worst type of jerry-builder did to the reputation of 
the building industry. ‘The existence of even a small proportion 
of such builders is a national misfor tune; in spite of much 
discussion nothing eflective was done to prevent a continuation 
of these practices during the inter-war period. 

The mass of speculative builders’ houses were of fairly good 
quality. They were controlled by bye-laws and by town- pl. anning 
regulations in various ways; they were also controlled by the 
necessity of appcaring to be pete than municipal houses. The 
owner-occupier regards himself as being of a higher social class 
than the municipal tenant and expects his house correspondingly 
to be, or at least to appear to be, a better house. Gencrally 
speaking, speculative builders achieved this by more substantial 
garden walls and by the use of such devices as gables and stained- 
glass windows, even though the house might be much worse built 
than the local authority house with its plainer exterior. 

The estates as a rule are dull and unimaginative; it did not 
pay to spend money on good architects and planners, indeed the 
small speculative builder almost invariably purchased a design 
for a pair of houses and repeated the same design so long as he 
could find customers. 

The speculative builder can only build under suitable con- 
ditions, that is to say, where he is confident that he will be able to 
sell his houses at a profit. For instance, in the boom of 1920 
there was no speculative building because the cost of building was 
so high the builder had no confidence in finding purchasers at a 
profit. Conditions gradually improved, but it was not till about 
1930 that they became really stable, so that the builder felt con- 
fident that he could invest money on a substantial scale in house- 
building and that there would be a reliable market for the houses 
at a reasonalle profit. 

In general, the more expensive houscs arc the most profitable ; 
those built in the earlier days cost from {600 to, say, £1,200 
each. Gradually the market for the more expensive houses 
became saturated in most parts of the country, and towards 
the end of the inter-war period speculative builders were selling 
houses down to £500 and even £400. In the earlier years all the 
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houses had been for sale, but as the market for houses to sell 
became saturated, builders in many parts of the country started 
building houses to let. 


THe BuiLpInG SOCIETIES 


The great bulk of the houses built by speculative builders 
were financed by loans from the building societies. Building 
societies are interesting and important bodies. They are in effect 
banks which spccialise in lending money to enable any individual 
to become a house-owner. The prospective owner must deposit 
from 10%, to 25%, of the purchase money. The building society 
lends him the remainder. As its security it takes a mortgage 
on the property coupled with the borrower’s promise to repay, 
and in certain cases with a guarantee from an insurance company 
or local authority. The purchaser repays the money by monthly 
or weckly payments to the building society (roughly equiva- 
lent to rent). These cover interest and sinking fund, so that 
the house becomes the borrower's unencumbered property in 
about twenty years. This system was found to meet the needs of 
the public admirably in the inter-war period. The building 
socictics! gained the full confidence of the investing public, and 
their methods were understood and appreciated by persons who 
wished to purchase houses. 

The combination of speculative builder and building society 
worked in such a way as to make everything easy for the intend- 
ing buyer. He could inspect houses on a speculative builder’s 
estate and decide what type he wanted to buy or to have built 
for him. He could then arrange, with the help of a building 
socicty, to purchase a house costing, say, £500 by paying down 
a lump sum of {50 and then a weekly payment of perhaps £1 
for twenty years, which covered rent and sinking fund and 
made him immediately the owner of the house with full rights 
over it so long as he continued his weekly payments. In fact, 
the experience of building societies was that instead of taking 
twenty years to pay for the cost of a house, the average owner- 
occupier made additional payments which enabled him to 
complete the purchase in a period of about seven years. Arrange- 


1 At the end of 1943 the building societies had assets of £769 million. They 
varied in size from very large to very small. The largest had assets of £129 
million. Four hundred were members of the Building Societies Association, 
which is the central organisation of these societies. These 400 societies had 
assets exceeding £735 million. ‘There were about 500 societies, mainly small, 
aggregating total assets of £34 million who were not members of the Association. 
Some ninety-five societies each had assets exceeding £1 million, and these 
controlled about £650 million of assets. 


ments were also made under which it was reasonably easy for 
the owner-occupier to dispose of his house on fair terms if it 
was necessary for him to move. 

This system gave the owner-occupier all the advantages of 
ownership for a charge of only a few shillings a week more than 
he would have had to pay as rent; in fact, 1t came very near to 
combining the advantages of ownership and of tenancy. In 
addition to this, there was the attraction of the superior social 
status of house ownership, and on the other hand there was an 
acute shortage of houses to let, municipal houses being rarely 
available for those who could afford to purchase a house. There 
is no doubt that private enterprise working through the building 
societies and through the speculative builder has invented an 
admirable means of building and selling houses to suit the 
convenience of the middle-income classes. 

Table IV (p. 255) shows the remarkable increase in the number 
of houses built by private enterprise in successive periods of five 
years. During the last quinquennium of the inter-war period 
speculative builders erected on an average no less than 272,000 
houses each year; three times as many as were built during the 
same period by local authorities. The speculative builder rose to 
the occasion and succeeded in producing houscs on a very large 
scale to meet a quite abnormal demand. 

There have been several studies of the reasons for the prolonged 
housing boom during the thirties. Among other factors, there 
was a very scrious shortage of houses, especially to let, at the 
beginning of the period; building prices were relatively low 
compared to incomes, as were the prices of food and other 
necessarics; the new design of house was in all kinds of ways 
more attractive to the modern mind than the old hotses, both 
from the point of view of labour-saving and because it had a good 
garden. As a result of all this, millions of persons had sufficient 
margin of income and sufficient confidence in the stability of 
values to be able and willing to purchase their houses. What 
the prospects of a similar demand are likely to be after the 
war is a problem of great interest and difficulty. 


BUILDING BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


After the Armistice there was an almost desperate shortage of 
houses, and prices were so high that the speculative builder could 
not run the risk of building at all. Public opinion was fully 
aroused, and in order to get something done the Government 
took two important, indeed revolutionary, decisions. Firstly, 
it made the local authorities responsible for meeting the housing 
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needs of their districts, and secondly, it granted large subsidies 
to local authorities to enable them to let good houses at rents 
within the means of the workers. 

This brought local authorities for the first time into the field 
as luilders of houses. I was at the time Chairman of the Man- 
chester Housing Committee, and have a vivid recollection of the 
great expectations that were formed as to what we ought to do 
and of the immense difficulties we encountered. We had no 
expenience and no staf]. We had to learn our job from the be- 
ginning; Opinion as to the desirability of municipal building 
was divided among the members of the Council, so that we could 
not rely on whole-hearted support, and finally there was almost 
no skilled building labour. Progress was, therefore, necessarily 
slow. 

Local authorities all over the country appointed technical 
and administrative staffs under a housing director who was 
gencrally an architect; they purchased sites, prepared their 
layouts all in a great hurry, and then proceeded to let contracts 
on the usual competitive basis to builders. 

In Manchester and several other towns direct labour depart- 
ments were started and proved valuable mainly in checking the 
prices of contractors. ‘They were always on a small scale and there 
is no hkelihood that they will increase. The great mass of local 
authority building has been and will in future almost certainly 
be cared out by private contractors. 

Generally speaking, the houses built by local authorities 
were well planned, well built and were Iet at reasonable rents. 
The estate planning was only fair. "They were built twelve to the 
acre on the lines recommended by the Tudor Walters Report, 
but were not adequately planned in relation to the needs of 
the residents as a community. Towards the end of the inter-war 
penod planning was improved; the satellite garden town of 
Wythenshawe built by Manchester is an example of good com- 
munity planning. 

From 1930 onwards local authority activities were largely 
directed to the clearance of slums and the rehousing of the 
displaced slum-dwellers in new estates under the Greenwood 
Act of 1930. The subsidy averaged about {15 per annum per 
house and in practice most local authorities paid varying sub- 
sidics, having regard to the income of the family and the number 
of children. This was indeed an epoch-making Act because for 
the first time it made it possible even for the poorest family to 
move into a good and healthy house at a rent which it could 
afford to pay. A quarter of a million houses were built under this 
Act; towards the end of the inter-war period about 60,000 


were being built each year. A million people were moved from 
the slums into the new houses. The Greenwood Act, therefore, 
made a substantial and exceedingly important beginning in 
the task of rehousing the slum population under satisfactory 
conditions. 

At the end of the inter-war period the larger local authorities 
had competent staffs and considerable experience in the build- 
ing of houses. They were together binlding nearly 100,000 
houses each year. They could casily have built a far larger number 
if it had been desired that they should do so. But it must be 
remembered that the local authorities were limited, almost 
exclusively, to building houses for families from shims or over- 
crowded conditions, and that they were instructed by Act of 
Parliament to give a preference to the large poor family. All 
the local authority houses were built for letting, and these 
regulations meant that the local authorities had deliberately 
to pick the poor large families who were accustomed to living in 
slum conditions. In other words, they did the exact reverse of a 
private landlord, whose aim was normally to select a good tenant, 
that is to say, one who had not got slum habits and who had 
not got large numbers of small children. ‘The local authorities, 
therefore, had a management problem of the greatest difficulty, 
especially as regards the houses built under the Slum Clearance 
Act during the thirties. It is a high tribute to the local authorities 
of Britain that during the inter-war period they spent probably 
{five hundred million “pounds on housing, and that the work was 
so competently and honestly done that, in spite of the constant 
readiness of sections of the public to attack local authorities, 
there was not a single scandal of importance. And their manayc- 
ment all over the country of over a million houses, occupied in 
many cases by some of the worst tenants, can fairly be called a 
conspicuous success. 

Indeed, the whole history of local authority inter-war housing 
vives every ground for confidence that the local authorities could 
safely be entrusted with the building and management of houses, 
small or large, on whatever scale may be desired in the post-war 
days. 


HousINnNG IN POLITICS 


Parliament began to deal with housing towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, but until the outbreak of World War I it 
was a very minor subject. In 1919 housing camc into Parliament 
with a bang and was one of the major subjects of discussion and 
legislation right through the inter-war period. From the time of 
Lloyd George’s “homes for heroes” campaign in 1919 housing 
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became front-page news in the Press, it was constantly discussed 
over the air, and public opinion insistently and continuously 
demanded the abolition of the slums and the rapid building 
of new houses for the workers. As a result every Government 
took action; cvery Government, whether Conservative or 
Labour, said, “We are the fellows to build houses for you. Vote 
for us and we will build more and better houses than the other 
party.”’ Nobody doubted that there were votes in housing, and 
in a democracy that means that things get done. 

Public opinion did not concern itself with the particular 
methods to be adopted in building houses or in clearing the slums. 
It wiscly left questions of method to Parliament and to the 
Government, who had the benefit of the advice of the civil 
service, and of other experts. None the less, it was the steady 
pressure of public opinion demanding that the job should be 
done somehow which was effective in securing a new and better 
standard of working-class housing, in greatly increasing the rate 
of building, and finally in securing the great national achievement 
of building four million good houses during the twenty inter-war 
years. phone -_ 

In spite of the universal agreement that large numbers of houses 
should be built and slums cleared, there was a strong and. deep- 
rooted difference of opinion as to the relative advantages of 
private enterprise and of local authority building respectively. 
Conservatives believe in house-ownership and in building by 
private enterprise, by which they meant the speculative builder ; 
Labour wants public building and low rents to be obtained with 
the help of subsidics. These views were reinforced by the belief 
of the Conservatives that owner-occupicrs are likely to vote 
Conservative and the corresponding Labour view that municipal 
tenants are likely to vote Labour. 

The argument for ownership was forcibly put by a speculative 
builder as follows: ‘“‘We do want to consider the effect on the 
nation’s character. Municipal housing tends to develop a servile 
spirit, and a servile spirit brings discontent. On the other hand, 
che owner-occupier has a sense of independence, he is proud of 
his house and looks after it better than the tenant. He develops 
character in the sense of freedom and contentment. A nation 
of house-owners is very different from one of municipal tenants.”’ 

An experienced municipal housing director replies: “I have 
never realised that municipal housing tended to develop a 
‘servile spirit’. Very few of the tenants of this corporation 
approach my office in a ‘cringing’ manner, and they are certainly 
not without independence.”’ 

Many people take the view that what the working man needs 
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is a low-rented house with security of tenure and freedom to 
move if for any reason he wishes to do so. During the inter-war 
period many craftsmen on going to a new neighbourhood could 
not find a house to rent and were forced against their will to buy. 
It is of the first importance for the mobility of labour and for 
other reasons that there should be enough houses to let at 
reasonable rents for those who do not wish to purchase. The lack 
of such houses was during the whole of the inter-war period the 
most serious aspect of the housing problem. 

For these reasons the Conservatives did all they could to en- 
courage the speculative builder to build houses for sale, whereas 
the two Labour Governments devoted their energy to the 
encouragement of local authority building of houses to Ict at 
low rents. In the early ycars the opposition of policy was complete ; 
but as time went on a measure of agreement grew up. Subsidies 
were in general not granted to private enterprise; it was 
the Conservatives, and not the Labour Party, who in 1927 
cancelled the subsidy which Mr. Chamberlain had vranted to 
private enterprise. The Conservatives tended to accept legisla- 
tion carried by Labour once it had become established fact. 
The outstanding instance of this was in connection with the 
Greenwood Slum Clearance Act of 1930. I happened to be a 
member of the Committce of the House which dealt with this 
Act, and was impressed by the violence of the Conservative 
opposition. I assumed that when they came into power they 
would abolish it or at least greatly reduce the subsidy. But I was 
quite wrong; a year later they came into office, and so far from 
destroying the hated Act they quietly took it over, proceeded to 
work it with the full subsidy, and made a fine beginning of slum 
clearance by moving over a million persons out of the slums 
into new houses. 

This is an interesting and instructive cxample of the co-opera- 
tion in practice of the British political parties who differ so 
violently in theory, and in particular of the realistic common- 
sense of the Conservative Party, who, once they see that the people 
demand a measure and that in fact it works well, whatever their 
previous attitude, automatically accept it as good Conservatism. 
And indeed it would not be possible to have a peaceful and 
progressive democracy on any other terms. 


WuHoo ButLT THE WORKING-CLASS HOUSES? 


It is sometimes claimed that unsubsidised private enterprise 
built the greater part of the working-class houses in the inter- 
war period. For instance, no less an authority than Sir Jonah 
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Walker-Smith, M.P., has stated:! “Private enterprise has been 
responsible for the erection of the vast majority of working- 
men’s houses and has done so without any subsidy from the 
State.” 

The first thing is to attempt to define what we mean by a 
working-class house. ‘The Report of the Rent Restriction Com- 
mittee in 1931? defines the Class C: house as a house with a rateable 
value of not more than {13 in the provinces. It states: ‘As 
regards Class C we shall often use the term to include all small 
houses, new and old, available for the working-class population” 
This is, so far as I know, the nearest thing that exists to an official 
definition of the working-class house. ‘This means roughly that 
the working-class house includes all houses up to a gross inclusive 
rent of about 11s. in the provinces and about 16s. in London. 

The 1937 Rent Restriction Report ® states: 


“There were 5,000,000 Class G houses in 1914. and now there 
are 6,300,000, an increase of 26°. ‘Phere were about 1,500,000 
Class B houses in 1g14 and nov there are near ly 3,000,009, an 
increase of 10084. In the intervening period the population has 

only risen by 10°%. The figures are only intelligible on the 
assumption that a large proportion of the Class B houses are 
being occupied by persons who were previously living in 
Class C houses. We assume that for the most part these persons 
must be the better paid members of the working classes in 
regular employment who are able to face the lability of in- 
creased rent or repayments to Building Socicties.” 


The Report states further that: “The post-war Class G houses 
comprise ; 





Houses erected by local authorities —. » 950,000 
Houses erected by private enterprise. . 550,000 
1,500,000 


Of the 550,000 houses built by private enterprise, from 150,000 
to 200,000 were built for letting. 

The facts given in the Report are summed up in the following 
table. 


1A Ietter to The Times of May rath, 1944. 

2 See Table V (p. 256), taken from the Report of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Rent Restrictions Acts, 1931. Cmd. 3911. 

3 Reports of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rent Restrictions 
Acts, 1937. Cmd. 5621. 
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i Built by ‘ Built by 
Old , Total new speculative Local 


houses. { houses. ae 
rai ' builders. Authorities. 
Larger houses. . 2,400,000 | 1,800,000 | 1,800,000 — 
Working-class houses . 4,800,000 , 1,500,000 | 550,000 950,000 


The conclusions to be drawn from these facts and figures as 
regards inter-war building up to 1937 may be summarised as 
follows : 


1. The number of middle-class houses was increased by 75%, 
the number of working-class houses by only 30°. 

2 Of the houses built by the speculative builders, just under 
one-quarter were working-class houses, and under one-twelfth 
were built for letting. 

3. OF all the working-class houses built, speculative builders 
provided just over one-third, local authorities just under two- 
thirds. 

4. The working-class houses built by the speculative builders 
were in general for the better-off section of the working-classes. 
All the houses for tenants from slum-clearance schemes were built 
by local authorities. 

CONCLUSION 

Surveying the housing achievement of the inter-war period, 
we must, of course, admit certain failures. 

It took no less than fifteen years to work up to the building of 
350,000 houses per annum. 

For financial reasons the houses tended to be too small. 

There was no adequate control over jerry-building. 

There was little or no research as to the structure or fittings 
of the house. 

Although the planning of the housing estates was a revolutionary 
Improvement on what had gone before, it tended to be rigid 
and unimaginative; not enough allowance was made for the 
varying tastes of the individual. 

The bigger questions of planning were hardly considered at 
all. Far too many estates were built on the outskirts of cities 
which were already too big. There was much ribbon develop- 
ment. But these were planning rather than housing defects. 

But the great fact remains that it was during this period that 
the social conscience of the public was finally aroused ; there was 
strong and steady pressure to abolish slums and to build a good 
house for every family. Parliament made housing a major subject ; 


the two great political parties each took effective action. 
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Certain results were achieved which will be important in the 
post-war period. 

Private enterprise through the speculative builder and the 
building society developed methods of building houses for sale on 
terms which gave the owner-occupier the full advantage of owner- 
ship and at the same time many of the advantages of tenancy 
by spreading the cost of the purchase over a long period of weekly 
payments. Under this system speculative builders built over three 
million houses in the inter-war years and towards the end of 
the period, under unusually advantageous economic conditions, 
worked up to an average output of 270,000 houses per annum. 

Local authorities were confined broadly to building houses to 
let to those tenants who could not afford to buy or rent a house 
from the speculative builder. In spite of this limitation they built 
over a million houses, well built, well designed and let at moderate 
rents. The local authorities proved that, given proper guidance 
and help by the Government, they could be trusted with full 
responsibility for building and managing houses on a large 
scale. 

An effective method of subsidising the rents of houses was 
worked out. Under the Greenwood Act for the first time in 
history 250,000 really good houses were built and let at rents 
within the means of the poorest family. 

Considering the national housing effort as a whole, there were 
two quite outstanding achievements: the first was that an entirely 
new minimum standard of working-class houses was adopted. 
The standard came somewhere near to finality in the sense that 
a family with two or three children living in the standard house 
has, so far as the house is concerned, as good a chance of health 
and strength as the children of the well-to-do. 

Secondly, whereas in 1919 there were only eight million houses 
in Great Britain, in the ensuing twenty years no less than four 
million new houses were built. One-third of the population was 
by the inter-war building effort enabled to live in houses of the 
new standard, nearly every one with a separate garden. 

That is a fine national achievement. No other great country 
has approached it. Germany! built only about half as many as 
we did per thousand of population. We did it; and in accord with 
our national custom, we say nothing about it. Few people cither 
here or abroad realise what a magnificent start we have made 
towards the final goal of providing a good house for every 
family. 

1 See a valuable statistical analysis of the housing problem, ‘‘Housing before 
the War and After’’, by M. J. Elsas, published by P. S. King and Staples, Ltd., 
P- 7 By 


CHAPTER XII 
POST-WAR: THE EMERGENCY PERIOD 


‘Tne nousine stTuaTION immediately after the war will be in 
many ways similar to what it was in 1919, but the demand will be 
even more urgent. On the other hand, the prospects for rapid and 
effective action are much better; indeed, the long-term prospects 
for building are excellent. But the problems of the first two years 
will be exccedingly difficult. At the time of the German armistice, 
building industry labour will be even scarcer than in 1918. It 
secms likely that accumulated repairs alone, including rebuilding 
after bomb damage, would be sufficient to employ the whole of 
the building labour available for two years after the armistice, 
leaving nothing whatever over for housing or other purposes. 
This will, of course, not be allowed to happen. The Government 
will work out its building programme, giving what it judges to be 
the right priority to bomb damage, to repairs, to housing, to new 
factories, etc. But itis striking evidence of the difficulties that will 
have to be faced during those first two years. 

As a result of these considerations, the Government his wisely 
announced that the first two years after the armistice will be 
regarded as an emergency period for housing, and that very 
special cfforts will be made to ensure that the maximum possible 
number of houses shall be completed during that period, so as to 
meet the demands specially of the ex-Service men, as well as the 
most urgent other demands. 

I have already explained the preparations that are being made 
by the Ministry of Labour to secure a rapid increase in the supply 
of labour in the building industry, in order to ensure that the 
industry shall, within about four years after the war, have one and 
a quarter million operatives—a man-power 20% larger than it 
was in 1939. If this result is achieved, the building industry will 
be in a position to carry out the long-te1m building programme of 
400,000 houses a year, and at the same time to do much in other 
directions towards the rebuilding of Britain. But these results take 
time, and as regards the emergency period, in spite of the maxi- 
mum efforts that the Ministry of Labour can make, the shortage 
of skilled building industry labour will remain exceedingly acute. 

Since it is unlikely that private enterprise can contribute sub- 
stantially during the emergency period, the Ministry of Health 
has concentrated on making preparations to enable the local 
authorities to build as fast as possible during that period. The 
Government has at the time of writing (June 1944) already taken 


the following steps: 
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(2) Repairs to bombed houses are now being vigorously 
dealt with, with the aim of getting the whole of this work 
finished, if possible, before the armistice. 

(6b) Loca) authorities have been given the necessary facilities 
to acquire immediately sites for the first 300,000 houses. 

(c) Local authorities have also been authorised to prepare 
the sites for these houses by putting in the main drainage and 
preparing the roads, so that the sites will be ready for immediate 
use after the armistice. 

(d) The Dudley Committee has reported fully on the types 
of house that should be built after the war. 

(¢) The Minister of Health is negotiating with the local 
authorities as regards the subsidies that will be granted in the 
emergency period. 


The Minister of Health has announced that he hopes to have 
completed or in construction 100,000 houses at the end of the 
first year, and 200,000 at the end of the second year. Having 
regard to the immense difficulties, I propose to assume that he 
will succeed in completing 50,000 houses in the first year and 
100,000 In the second. 

‘Turning to the Ministry of Works, | have described the remark- 
able activities of the Ministry in research, in strengthening the 
scientific basis of the industry, in development, in standardisa- 
tion, in producing codes of practice, and in building experimental 
and demonstration houses to test out fittings and different 
methods of construction. I have also referred to the now famous 
Portal house.t ‘Phis was produced by Lord Portal because the 
one insuperable difficulty in the way of building anything ap- 
proaching the large number of houses that would be so desper- 
atcly needed immediately after the war was the shortage of 
building trade labour. He accordingly designed a pre-fabricated 
house which could be erected with an insignificant number of 
building trade workers on the site ; perhaps half'a dozen men for a 
week. This meant in effect banging in existing labour from other 
industries, for example, the pressed- stecl industry, to supplement 
temporarily the inadequate amount of labour in the building 
Industry. 

To make a completely pre-fabricated house and to put it into 
large production straight away 1s a bold undertaking, and it is 
admitted that this house cannot be expected to be fully up to the 
standard of a permanent house. It has accordingly been decided 
that the houses shall be temporary, and that in order to keep the 
costs low they shall be small. It is estimated that each bungalow 


1 See Chapter VII, p. 55, and Chapter VIII, p. 60. 


of 600 sq. ft. floor area will cost about £550, which will include 
nearly £100 for fittings not normally provided by the landlord. 
The house, therefore, including the normal fittings, would cost 
£450, a reasonable price under the conditions of 1944. Lord 
Portal has announced that he proposes to build 2,000 houses a 
week in the first year. We may thus hope that 100,000 houses will 
be completed in the first year after the armistice, and the same 
number (or perhaps morc) in the second year. 

Ifthe Ministry of Works and the Ministry of Health both fulfil 
the programmes suggested above, we shall have: 


lirst year . 100,000 temporary houses 
50,000 permanent houses 


Total .  . 150,000 houses 


second year 100,000 temporary houses 
100,000 permanent houses 


Total .  . 200,000 houses 
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It will be remembered that after the last war 37,000 houseswere 
completed in the first two years. Ifafter this war the Government 
succeeds in the emergency period of two years in completing 
350,000 houses it will deserve our gratitude and our praise.! 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LONG-TERM PROGRAMME 


2 
For a nunprep years or more the number of houses built in 
Britain failed to keep pace with the increasing number of families 
who wanted separate houses. Undoubtedly the high rate of build- 
ing in the thirties substantially reduced the shortage, but the 
Minister of Health estimates that we still need one and a half 
million houses to give each family a separate dwelling. 

The first thing we must do in examining the post-war housing 
situation is to consider the three aspects of the housing programme: 


How many houses do we need? 

At what rate shall they be built? 

For what classes of families? 

1The difference between the state of preparedness of the local authorities 

for planning and for building houses after the last war and after this one is 
encouraging and indeed startling. It is concretely illustrated by the case of 
Manchester. See Chapter XXVIII, p. 203. 
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All sogts of elaborate calculations have been made in this 
matter. These estimates proceed on the basis of dividing up the 
demand into a number of categories and then trying to estimate 
the numbers under each heading. 

The categories are broadly as tollows: 


1. Houses destroyed by bombing. 

2. Houses needed to reduce overcrowding. 

3. Houses to meet future increase in the number of families. 

4. Areserve of empties for flexibility. 

5. Additional houses in certain areas to meet any redistribu- 
tion of the population. 

6. Houses needed for slum clearance. 

7. Houses needed to replace sub-standard houses which are 
yet not of so low a standard as to be oflicially condemned as 
unfit for human habitation. 


Unfortunately, while it 1s possible to form a reliable estimate of 
the number required to replace bombed houses, aud perhaps of 
the reserve of empties required for flexibility, most of the other 
estimates can be nothing better than intelligent guesses, since they 
depend on the judgment of the public and of Parliament as to 
standards of overcrowding and of the quality of houses, or on the 
future size of the family, which again depends partly on the birth 
rate and partly on the decision of various groups as to whether 
they will live separately or together.! 

For these reasons, claborate research into the future require- 
ments of housing is of little useful value. The only practical 
solution is undoubtedly the one adopted by the Government: to 
study the problem in all its aspects, to give full consideration 
to the urgency of housing, to other demands for labour, to the 
financial situation, and to other relevant factors, then to fix the 
number of houses to be built over a period sufficicntly long to 
render it possible for the building industry to be adjusted to the 


1 The following statement by Professor Carr Saunders shows the extra- 
ordinary variations in the size of the family in the past. Who could have pre- 
dicted this, and who can predict how big the families will be in future? 


‘During the last seventy ycars, the birth rate has fallen and families have 
~become smaller; the death rate has fallen also and men and women live 
longer. Out of a hundred people, taken at random from the population 
seventy years ago, there would have been a number of large families con- 
sisting of parents and several children, each family needing its own home. 
Out of a hundred people, chosen at random to-day, there are nearly twice 
as many families as formerly, because the average size of a family is little 
more than half what it used to be. But each family still wants its own house, 
and therefore nearly twice as many houses are needed to accommodate a 

hundred people as used to be the case.”’ 
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necessary size, and for town and country planners to know at what 
speed the new houses will be built. The Government’s decision 
was announced by the Minister of Health? in the following 
terms: 


“The generally accepted estimate of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
houses is a broad indication of the probable housing need dur- 
ing the first 10 to 12 years of the peace, and has been arrived at 
not so much by the combination of a series of detailed estimates, 
which could not be precise, as by reference to the two overriding 
considerations, namely, the number of dwellings required to 
replace slum dwellings and dwellings in a poor condition or 
grossly deficient in modern amenities and the number required 
to give cach family a separate dwelling and so eliminate over- 
crowding. 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 dwellings are included for 
the former purpose and 1,500,000 for the latter. Compared 
with these figures the number of houses destroyed or damaged 
beyond repair is, I am glad to say, not material.” 


Under these conditions, I estimate that the number of per- 
manent houses completed cach year after the war, if the whole 
matter is vigorously tackled, 1s hikely to be about as follows : 


Ist year : ~ 50,000 
and year. . 100,000 
erd year . 250,000 
4th and every succeeding year 400,000 


This programme would give four million houses in twelve 
years. 

At the end of the twelve-year period the building industry 
should have settled down to a high degree of efficiency and should 
be in a position to continue to build 400,000 houses a year, as well 
as all the other necessary buildings. It is to be hoped that we 
shall continue building houses at about the same speed for a 
second programme of, say, three million houses in eight years, 
which would in that case be completed twenty years after the 
armistice. 

At the date of the armistice there will be in Great Britain about 
124 million houses. Of these, 84 million will be pre-1914 houses 
and 4 millron inter-war houses. Assuming that the total number 
of houses needed is likely to be 13} million, the following table 
shows how these will be made up after twelve years and after 
twenty vears respectively. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 1st December, 1943, column 392. 
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Estimated Number of Houses in Great Britain 


At date of 


ANLIUStICe. 


Se mene ee ee 4 


AMfter first re- 


Vear pro- 


gramme of 


' After second 8- 
| year pro- 
yramme of 


Say 1945. $ milhon. 3 million. 
say 1957.) Say 1965. 
Millions. Millions. Millions. 
‘Total number 124 134 134 
Pre-1914 &t 5% ah 
Inter-war f fi 4 
Post-war 0 4 = 


This means thavif we carry out the programme, we shall in 
twenty years have on 24 qnillion pre-rgr4 houses left. Since 
there are probably 24 million of those houses which will still be 
as good as the inter-war houses, this will complete the process of 
giving every family in the country a house at least up to inter- 
war standard level. 


DELAY SLUM CLEARANCE 


A serious mistake was made in 1930 when the Greenwood 
subsidy was made available for new houses only on condition that 
when a family from a slum-clearance area had been put into the 
new housc, the slum house was pulled down. The reason for this 
was as follows. Up to that date, although a number of fairly low- 
rented houses had been built, practically no slum houses had been 
pulled down. People, thereforc, said that nothing was being done 
for the slums and there was a clamour for effective action. ‘The 
Greenwood Act meant that every time a new house was built a 
slum house was pulled down and one particular family was 
moved from the slum to the suburb. ‘The public could see that 
something was being done about the slums and were satisfied. 
What they failed to see was that the worst living conditions were 
not in slum houses but in the desperately overcrowded conditions 
which so often prevailed in larger houses let in lodgings.! Gener- 
ally speaking, these were middle-class houses, with most inade- 
quate amenities, usually one water-closet and one or two taps, 
let to several families. Such houscs were often the only accommo- 
dation available for the poorer families; they were crowded 
with children and the conditions were shocking. Thousands of 
families under these conditions would, if the slum houses had not 
been pulled down, have moved into them, where they would have 


1 See ““The Anti-Slum Campaign” (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 68-89. 
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had space and conditions incomparably better than in_ their 
lodgings. I believe that the difference in conditions for a family 
moving from a house Iet in lodgings to a slum house might often 
be as great as that of the family moving from the slum house to a 
new suburban estate. 

The Greenwood Act secured the building, in the six years end- 
ing March 1939, of 273,000 new houses, all of which were 
immediately occupied by families coming directly from the slums. 
242,000 houses were demolished in the same period. This was 
generally regarded as a great success, and indeed it was a fine 
beginning of the re-housing of poorer famulies from the slums. 
But the demolition of most of the 242,000 houses was a bad mis- 
take. Tf) say, 200,000 of them had been left temporarily in exis- 
tence, they would have been occupied by families from houses let 
in Jodgings, who would to-day be much better off than they are. 

In any case, the Imitation of subsidies to families from the 
slums will after the war be impossible, since the first claim will be 
foi exe Service aneit aille-lumilies wh have ae: houses Al all: 16 
the old Greenwood condition prevailed, the subsidies would be 
confined after the war to those families who happened to live ina 
slum and would exclude the homeless ex-Service men, ‘This is 
unthinkable, and it may therefore be assumed that subsidies after 
the war will be available to families in accordance with their 
necds, whether they are homeless, whether they are living in 
overcrowded conditions, or whether they are in a slum. 

Itis also to be hoped that further shims will not be pulled down 
until there are no families left without a house at all. If the 
Minister of Health was right when he estimated that one and a 
half million additional houses were needed to provide a separate 
house for cach family, and if the Government programme of 
building is adhered to, then, with the help of the emergency 
Portal houses, there should be one house for every family in about 
five years after the armistice. ‘Then will be the time when the 
physical destruction of the slums should begin, and one slum 
house should be destroved for every new house built. 


THe NuMBER OF SLUM HouseEs 


How many “‘slum”’ houses are there? This depends on public 
opinion, as interpreted by Parliament and by medical officers of 
health as to how many houses are “unfit for human habitation” 
The demand of public opinion as to the quality of the house rose 
rapidly after the last war; apparently it has risen much more 
rapidly during the present war. The M.O.H. for Manchester has 
now declared no less than 68,000 houses as unfit for human 
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habitation, and this figure, covering 38% of the houses in the city, 
has been accepted by the City Council. 

In Birmingham, the City Engineer has surveyed the 330,000 
houses, and found 63,000 of them due to be condemned, with 
another 40,000 or so to follow within ten years. In other w ords, a 
third of the houses in Birmingham are “‘shim’’ houses 

Judging by the trend of the last generation, public opinion is 
likely as time goes on to continue to regard an increasing pro- 
portion of houses as slum houses. It would, therefore, seem to be 
a reasonable guess to take not less than one-third of all the exist- 
ing houses as “slum” houses, to be cleared as soon as possible. 
That gives us four million slum houses.! 


THE OBRSOLESCENT HOousE 


If we continue our programme of 400,000 houses a year for 
twenty years, we shall then have built seven million houses. Of 
these, one and a half million will be needed to provide a house for 
every family; four million for slum clearance, leaving one and a 
half million to replace obsolescent houses. 

This may raise questions of great difficulty. If we proceed to 
build new houses at high speed to replace the obsolescent houses, 
will the dwellers in the obsolescent houses be prepared to pay the 
extra rent or price of the new houses? This will depend on the 
advantages of the new house, on the difference in rent or cost, and 
on the ability and will of the tenants to pay the higher rent. The 
owners of the obsolescent houses will ait pull them down if they 
cannot be sold or let at a figure that pays better than destruction ; 
they are likely therefore to be available at very low rents. 

It has been estimated that the total number of houses demo- 
lished in Great Britain forall purposes other thanslum clearance be- 
tween 1914 and 1936 was only 70,000.? In other words, obsolescent 
houses were only pulled down to make way for new improvements, 
not because they were getting out of date. It is quite impossible 
to forecast the speed at which obsolescent houses will be pulled 
down by their owners in the twenty years after the war. It is 
likely that they will remain available in large numbers and at low 
rents. If so, they will provide a new and exceedingly difficult 
problem in carrying out the full housing programme, since It 1s 
doubtful whether public opinion will insist on compulsory closing 
of a house which cannot be condemned as unfit for human 

1 It is estimated that from two and a half to three million of the existing 
houses were built before 1861, and will therefore be at least one hundred years 
old before the clearance of the four million houses can be completed. 


2 Reports of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rent Restriction 
Acts, 1937; P 
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habitation. It has been frequently suggested that a definite period 
might be put by the Government on the life of a house, and that 
at the end of this period a house can be demolished without 
compensation, This is a major problem of town planning and of 
housing and should be given serious and carly consideration, since 
it will be necessary to give fairly long notice if such houses-are to 
be destroyed with little or no compensation, 


Tutu THree Sraces or BUILDING 


To sum up, the twenty-year programme should be divided into 
the following stages : 


Stage 1.—A house for every family. Uhe first one and a half 
million houses should be additional houses: during this period 
no houses should be pulled down if it can possibly be avoided. 
"This stage should take about five vears. 

Stage 2. Clear and replace the slums. Four million new 
houses to be brilt for shum clearance in ten vears; the four million 
Cleared houses to be pulled down. Stage 2 should be completed in 
sixteen vears after the armistice. 

Stage 9. Clear and replace one and a half million obsoles: ent 
houses. ‘Vhis should take four years, completing the whole pro- 
gramme twenty years after the armustice. 


The three stages as given above are right and logical if the 
houses are to be built strictly in accordance with the degree of 
need of the family. But it would be exceedingly dificult to carry 
outand itis, in fact, not the way things are done in this country. 
There wall, ther efore, be overlapping hetween the stages. Some 
slum clearance will probably go on during the first five years, 
though this could and should be prevented by the Government, at 
least until the later years. Private enterprise will begin to build 
as soon as it is economically practicable to build for those who 
can afford to move, and certain obsolescent houses may be des- 
troyed in the early vears. But it 1s of the utmost importance that 
the following prioritics should be as closely as possible adhered 
to: 

Abolish overcrowding. 
2. Abolish the slums. 
3. .Abolish the obsolescent house. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
STANDARDS 


‘Lue inter-war STANDARD house represented a revolutionary 
advance as against any previous housing for the working classes. 
No similar leap forward can be expected after the present war. 
But we have an additional twenty-five years of experience, and 
public opinion is tending steadily to demand a rising standard of 
housing accommodation. A good general statement of what future 
housing standards should be is the following, taken from the report 
of the Conservative Sub-Committee on Housing.+ 


“For every family that requires it we desire to see a separate 
dwelling soundly constructed and self-contained. It should be 
near enough to the occupant’s place of work, but within reason- 
able distance of the open country. “Phe chureh, the school, the 
shops, the local centre of entertainment —-whether super-cinema 
or village hall— should be close at hand. In the case of a family 
with children, it must be large enough to accommodate them 
without overcrowding. Its cost, whether expressed in rent or 
terms for purchase, must fall within the occupier’s means. It 
should be a thing of beauty, domestic in scale and in feeling. It 
should be of simple, unaffected design and possess a personal 
quality, particularly in its internal arrangement and decoration, 
that will endear it to its occupants and help them make it a 
home; but externally it should be well-mannered enough to 
agree with its neighbours and refrain from vulgar proclamation 
of its difference from all the rest. Above all, wherever possible, 
it should consist of a private house with a garden of its own.” 


One thing is clear, that if we are to gct houses as well designed 
as those here described, it 1s necessary that a competent architect 
should be fully responsible for the design of every new house. ‘lhe 
Ministry of Health should be able to enforce this as regards local 
authorities; but it is a difficult thing to enforce on the speculative 
builder. It is a matter to which the Ministry should give urgent 
consideration. 


THE DupLEY REPORT 


The whole question of post-war standards has been fully ex- 
amined in a report “‘Design of Dwellings” by a Committee of the 
1 “Foundation for Housing’”’, published by the Conservative Party Organisa- 


tion, 24 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. March, 1944. 
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Ministry of Health under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley. The 
Dudley Committee examined a large number of witnesses and 
covers the whole field of housing design pretty thoroughly. It 
makes many recommendations, the most important of which is 
undoubtedly the increase of the minimum size of the standard 
house, which was often as low as 700 sq. ft. in the inter-war 
period, to a minimum of about goo sq. ft. In addition to this, it 
recommends an outbuilding of go sq. ft. These two additions in 
themselves will cost nearly £100, on the assumption made by the 
Dudley Committee throughout its report that building costs in 
the post-war years will be 30% above the 1939 level. There can 
be little doubt that all the recommendations of the report repre- 
sent useful improvements, and the report will be of great value 
to local authorities and speculative builders when scttling the 
design of their houses. 


WHAT CAN WE AFFORD? 


The recommendations of the Dudley Report result in a house 
which, with prices at 3094 above pre-war, will cost £700.) At 3% 
the net economic rent would be 12s. 6d. a week. If the interest 
were slightly over 3°, the gross rent of the Dudley house, 
including rates, will be about £11 wecklv.* 

I have elsewhere * suggested that if the cost of living and the 
general level of wages in the post-war era, after things have settled 
down, should be 30%, above the 1939 level, then the maximum 


MThe Dudley report publishes a table on p. 4Q which gives the cost of the 
house it recommends as £467 on the basis of March 1939 prices, assuming 
production, both of materials and of Components and of the house itself, to be 

carried out with the same standards of efliciency as in March 1939. It assumes 
th. it cost after the war will increase by 30°,,. “This would bring the cost up to 
Loo7. Vo this must be added the cost of developed land, which in inter-war days 
averaged £70 and at a 30°, increase would cost {qo after the war. The cost 
of the Dudley minimum house would therefore Le as follows: 





Cost of 1939 house : : : . 835) 
Additions recommended . ; g Sg 8 
pe : 13? Sat 1a3q prices. 

Cost of Dudlev house. : : . 467 } 

Add 30°,, post-war increased Costs. » 140 

Cost of Dudley house. i . 607) 

Developed land —. : ‘ - 9 Lat post-war prices 

——-, sav, £700. 

Cost of Dudley house, including land ; . 047 J 


oe 


* See Table VI, p. 256. 9 See pp. 114-115. 
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amount of subsidy that the taxpayers are likely to be willing to 
pay to complete the housing programme would mean that the 
minimum standard post-war house must not cost more than £600. 
To adopt a standard which would involve a cost above {/600 
would, I believe, at some stage cause a revolt of the taxpayer, 
which would almost inevitably result in another violent cut in the 
rate of house-building, similar to the one enforced by the Govern- 
ment after the 1920 boom. This would be likely also to result ulti- 
mately ina cut in the standard of housing more drastic than would 
occur if the original cost had been more reasonable. Nothing 
could be more disastrous to the stabilitv of the whole long-term 
housing programme. 

If my conclusion is right, then instead of £170 for improvements 
there will be only £70 available. There is only one satisfactory 
solution to this difhiculty: to build the houses more cheaply. | 
have dealt with this elsewhere, and expressed my behef that by 
the vigorous and skilful appheation on a large scale of the best 
modern methods of pre-fabrication, mass production and mass 
sales, the £700 Dudlev house might be produced for (600. Till 
that time arrives, it is not likely that local authorities will in 
practice be allowed to build houses with all the improvements 
suggested in the Dudley Report for slum-clearance purposes. 


Use or Hear in JWELLINGS 


While the Dudley Report gives many valuable recommenda- 
tions, there are three matters which seem to me to be of outstand- 
ing importance and which are hardly dealt with in the report: 
the proper use of heat in the house, the question of gardens, and 
the question of the use of bedrooms as sitIng-rooms. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of the inter-war houses 
was the way in which fuel was consumed for the three main pur- 
poses of warming the house, cooking, and heating the water. Be- 
fore World War I working-class houses were provided with an 
open coal fire and the old type of kitchen range, and sometimes 
with a back boiler. It was a most extravagant system in fuel con- 
sumption and it produced the largest possible quantities of smoke. 
Only a country with plenty of cheap coal and willing to accept a 
filthy atmosphere for its cities, could have developed and used 
such a system. 

In the inter-war days the new houses were as a rule fitted with 
a fairly economical coal cooker with a back boiler, and one or two 
coal fires; generally a gas or electric cooker and often some gas or 


1 Sec Chapter VIII, p. 58, and Chapter XV, p. 111. 
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electric heaters. This represented a considerable improvement on 
the old days, but there is still a long way to go. 

The following tables are taken from the Presidential Address of 
Mr. Oscar Faber,! M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., delivered in Febru- 
ary 1944 to the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


Domestic Fuel Consumption in 1937 1n Great Britain, U.S.A. and 





Germany 
No, of ; ‘Lherms per 
iountry. ce Population. 
Country households. —' pu house, 
Cie Britain 103 «108 if: 10° 1500 
U.S.A. e oP ’ Wah 12g é os” 1710 
Csermany : 1G 108 tty 10)" Oo 


The average climate in Germany is far colder than in Britain ; 
they heat their houses, including their bedrooms, to a higher 
temperature, and yet they use only 60°, of the amount of fuel 
used in Britain for each house. This must mean that the efficiency 
with which the fuel ts consumed in Germian houses is just about 
double what it is in Britain. 


Use of Coal in England in 1937 


Domestic Heating: Raw Coal. . . 39 million tons 
Gras and Goke is if “is 
electricity. 3 - = 

53 aa as 

Export. a. . 56 és 

Industry and other purposes , Wer 

2.f0 9 22 


Sa ees, 


The above table shows that we consume over 50 million tons 
per annum in our houses, so that to double the elliciency would 
mean an economy of no less than 25 million tons of coal per 
annum. 

What are the reasons for this astonishing difference? The 
following table gives Mr. Faber’s estimate of efficiency of the 
various kinds of heating apparatus which are available. 


1 Also from the Report of the Heating and Ventilation Committee of the 
Building Research Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 
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Cost per Therm to the Householder 


Closed coal or coke stove , > ied, 
Closed anthracite stove : . afd. 
District heating . . 5:0d, 
Open coal fire —. . Lood. 
Electric heater. ; , . 14-6, 
Gas fire : ; . 160d. 


It should be pointed out that the figures in this table vary 
widely according to local conditions and according to the efli- 
ciency of the particular apparatus, to the length of time it is lit, 
and according to many other conditions, They are controversial 
figures which are open to dispute, but they are given by Mr. 
Faber, a high authority, on the ground that it is impor tant that 
the public should have some knowledge of relative efficiencies and 
that in his judgment these figures are near enough to average 
conditions to be of real value for comparative purposes, 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from these figures, 
and from Mr. Faber’s 1cport as a whole, is that the open coal fire 
is the chief cause of inefliciency and of smoke. As Mr. Faber says: 
The open fire is probably that type of apparatus which involves 
the maximum of labour, dirt, and smoke, of any of the methods 
of heating which are open to us.” It also burns the maximum 
amount of fuel to warm the house. Mr. Faber points out that the 
coal fire causes the following inconveniences to the householde: : 


(a) The labour in the house in carrying coal and coke and 
stoking. 

(b) ‘The labour in lighting fires and tending them, and clean- 
ing them out. 

ic) The cost of the additional cleaning in the house. 

(d) The cost of abating to some extent the evils resulting 
from the atmospheric pollution, such as increased deterioration 
of the fabrics of the buildings, damage to the health of the 
people, increased use and cost of upkeep of roads and many 
other incidental costs. 


The efficiency of the open coal fire is 25°% or less; the closed 
stove, as used in Germany, has an efliciency of about. FO: 

Mi. l'aber estimates that by replacing the open coal fire by 
more efficient apparatus of types already known, we could save 
no Icss than 20 million tons per annum and go a long way to 
abolishing the smoke nuisance, which causcs immense damage 
and is the chief factor in making the central parts of our cities so 
unpleasant to live in. 


So much for the disadvantages of the open coal fire. On the 
other hand, we all of us love it; it is pleasant and healthy, it 
ventilates well, it vives outa varying radiant heat; to sit in front 
of a good coal fire adds much to the pleasure of an evening. The 
open coal fire is an established British institution, and it is doubtful 
whether we shall be willing to give it up. 

But the disadvantayes are so immense that the time has come 
when we ought to give very scrious consideration to the possi- 
bility of abolishing the open coal fire as regards the 7 million 
houses which we are hkely to biaild inthe next twenty years, and 
substitut¢ng for it something more efficient and as nearly as pos- 
sible equally pleasant. One possibility 1s the new closable stove, 
which it is hoped may burn any solid fuel, with a fairly high 
efficiency when closed, and which can be opened when desired and 
used as a coal fire, witha relatively low cfliciency. Such apparatus 
is being developed ina practical form, though it is as yet by no 
means perfect. 

I do not propose to attempt here to deal any further with the 
remedies for the present inefliciencics in the use of fuel either for 
space heating or water heating. Much research and development 
work arerequiued, The Egerton Committee has made animportant 
beginning by collecting the available scientific data and publish- 
ing an authoritative report, which will be a valuable foundation 
for further developments. ‘The three industries, solid fuel, gas, 
electricity, are actively at work on research and development on 
a darger scale than ever before. The Fuel Research Station and 
the Building Research Station are both making valuable investi- 
gations. [tis important that the Ministry of Fuel and the Ministry 
of Works should direct and co-ordinate research and development 
in this large and varied field. 

There is one important service which the Ministry of Fuel 
might perform. At present architects and householders can get 
advice on heating only from experts interested in one or other kind 
offucl. It would be an immense advantage if there were a national 
service of fuel experts available to advise impartially on any prob- 
Jem of heating or cooking. Manchester City Council, for instance, 
has now two very fine showrooms at opposite ends of the same 
building, in one of which all the latest gas apparatus can be seen 
and all the advantages of gas can be learnt from experts, and in 
the other one can learn all about the services of electricity. A 
common showroom, where both kinds of apparatus, along with 
solid fuel apparatus, could be demonstrated by impartial experts, 
would do much to increase efhciencv and economy. 
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GARDENS AND OPEN SPACES 


In the inter-war vears gardens were introduced to the life of 
the lower-income classes on a very large scale, and on the whole 
with great success and beneficial results. But, as was inevitable 
in so sudden and so great a revolution in social habits, mistakes 
were made. *“Twelve to the acre” became almost a rigid rule. 
Gardens were nearly all the same size and were attached to 
practically every house. 

While they were much appreciated by millions of families, this 
was by no means universal. An experienced housing manager 
estimates that over half the families appreciate their gardens and 
use them fully and well; that a third are lukewarm and require a 
certain amount of encouragement (G make them keep their 
gardens in good order? finally, that 5% to 10°, do not want the 
gardens, regard them as a Grae and do not keep. them 
even decently unless they are vigorously persuaded and almost 
dragooned to keep the weeds down and the hedges clipped. 

The garden has two main uses: firstly, as an ‘“‘outdoor room” 
for the pram, a private and safe place for the family to sit in and 
for the smaller: children to play, and secondly, as providing a 
healthy occupation for the father of the family and for produci Ing 
vegctables and flowers. Where the father has the time and in- 
clination to deal with the garden, all is well. But a reluctant 
tenant ought not to be compelled to have a large garden, as was 
commonly the case in the inter-war period because no houses 
without such gardens were available. In some cases, the fact that 
houses had large gardens permanently attached to them caused 
serious hardship. ‘Take the case ofa family with several children. 
The husband, who was perhaps a keen gardener, dics; the widow 
likes the house, which is just right for her family, but finds the 
garden a gricvous burden; indeed, it may be quite impossible for 
her to give the necessary time to keep it in order. She may be 
forced to leave the house she likes and at considerable expense 
and inconvenicnce to move into another. 

What is the solution? Is it not wrong to have a large garden 
attached to cach house? ‘Twelve to the acre”’ is probably about 

right as an over-all figure for lower-income houses, but the land 
ought certainly not to be exclusively devoted to gardens and 
ought certainly not to be equally divided. There ought probably 
to be only the essential minimum of land belonging to each house, 
so that the tenant who does not want a garden need not have 
more than a small one. On the other hand, every tenant who 
wishes it ought to be able to have the standard type of garden and 


an allotment in addition. There ought to be the maximum 
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variety to suit all tastes. The solution of this problem is far from 
being easy; some planners are considering it on the following 
lines. 

The front garden should be a strip of grass with trees or shrubs, 
without any fence, and should be kept in order by the local 
authority. ‘Uhis method is almost universal in America and a few 
examples already exist in this country. When well designed and 
well tended, a street can in this way be made a place of beauty, 
attractive and pleasant both for the passers-by and for the tenants. 

The back garden should be small; 1t should be made as private 
as possible by a good fence. It should, as the following quotation 
from the Journal of the Institute of Landscape Architects (December, 
1942) suggests, be used as an “outcoor room” 


“The ‘outdoor room’ should combine the functions of the 
‘back yard’ of some houses and the ‘terrace’ of others. It should 
provide enough open paved space for some chairs and a small 
table and for play space for children under 7. 

“A surrounding border a few feet wide, preferably raised 
above ground level for ease of maintenance, would accommo- 
date: 

(a) Flowers for decoration : 

(bh) Herbs for the pot: 

(\ A small tree or two for shade, fruit and flowers: 

id) A sand pit for children’s play ; 

(¢) Asmall rainwater tank connected with roof guttering 
(main water also needed for hose watering). 


“Such a plot would go far towards meeting the need of the 
mate cultivator. Its upkeep requirements could be varied 
enormously according to the type of planing chosen. For a 
minimum of upkeep, sturdy dwarf shrubs calculated to fill the 
space, but not requiring pruning, could be used, while at the 
other extreme, a keen gardener could introduce alpines, rare 
specimens, and shrubs needing skilled care. 

“In order to ensure the best use of such outdoor rooms, and 
to prevent their deterioration, the main structure, paving, 
walls, etc., should be included with the rest of the house, and 
not left to the tenant. Brightness and cheerfulness should be 
given by the use of suitable materials and colouring in walls and 
paving. Planting, on the other hand, giving endless scope for 
individuality, is essentially a matter for the occupier. 

‘It seems probable that such an outdoor room, well designed 
and related to the house, would satisfy the need for private 
garden space of a large proportion of the community. It can 
also be assumed that those households that required more space 
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near the house would want it to accommodate a small lawn, 
more flowers, and probably some fruit, theugh not necessarily 
vegetables. If a vegetable plot were required without further 
ornamental garden, an allotment plot would usually meet the 
case.” 


The considerable amount of surplus land which becomes avail- 
able when only so small a garden 1s attached to each house might 
be divided as follows. Firstly, a substantial part of it would be 
used as usual for larger parks, playing-fields and playgrounds for 
the older children. But in addition to this, there should be a 
series of small open spaces, which would include: 


(a) allotments, 

(6) playgrounds for small children up to about eleven years 
of age, 

(c) quiet and pleasant little rest parks with trees and benches 
for the old and for mothers with prams or small children. 


All these small open spaces should be maintained by the local 
authority. The cost of maintenance, including the front gardens, 
would amount to a charge of 2d. or at most 3d. a week on 
the rents. The neighbourhood unit offers an ideal setting for 
such plans. The planner and the landscape architect should have 
an exciting time planning the available space in neighbourhood 
units so that every facility for health and recreation shall be avail- 
able in the easiest and pleasantest way for every man, woman and 
child living in the unit. 


Tue BrEv-SITTING Room 


The great bulk of the houses built in the inter-war years had 
three bedrooms. These bedrooms are used for sleeping and dress- 
ing and almost never for anything clse. The bed-sitting room 
among the lower-income classes is practically unknown. During 
day-time, nearly half the space in the house, which consists of 
bedrooms, is wasted. 

This is very different from the conditions elsewhere. In most 
northern European countries central heating is universal and 
includes the bedrooms. For instance, in Sweden the houses and 
flats are much smaller than ours, but almost every room is used 
both for living and for sleeping. The aim is to make each room 
into a convenient bedroom at night and a comfortable sitting- 
room by day. Much ingenuity has been shown in designing furni- 
ture which in day-time is a sofa or chair; nobody could guess 
that at night it becomes a bed. 

The middle classes in England are accustomed to the bed- 


sitting-room. For instance, in the halls of residence at provincial 
universities every student has a single bed-sitting room. Nobody 
suggests that they are unhealthy or unpleasant; on the contrary, 
they are much appreciated. The universities cannot afford to give 
each student a separate bedroom and sitting-room. Not only 
would it be beyond their means to do so, but it would by general 
agreement be totally unnecessary. 

Opportunities for quiet study for the children or the father 
in the inter-war standard houses are pitifully inadequate. The 
following is the view of one of the most experienced women experts 
on housing.! 


“Tt has not been usual to provide means of heating in the 
smallest bedrooms, but it is desirable to do so on many grounds, 
especially in view of the possible use of the room as a place for 
doing lessons. Their part-time use as studies might well be 
borne in mind also in planning the second bedrooms, for with 
the greatly extended education that is foreshadowed, not only 
children, but also sons and dayghters who are earning, will need 
a quiet place to themselves in the evenings. This is an important 
matter when the house has no second living-room. One has 
seen secondary school children in poor households struggling 
with their lessons in the family’s only living-room, distracted 
by the noise of their younger brothers and sisters and the occu- 
pations of the grown-ups. Some years ago, when the house 
shortage was very acute, I came across a sixteen-year-old boy 
who paid a neighbour 6d. a week out of his earnings for the 
privilege of studying in her parlour.” 


Another experienced woman teacher writes as follows : 


“YT called to see the parents of one of our children and noticed 
that they had black-out curtains drawn across the bow window, 
cutting off, as it seemed to me, valuable space in a room already 
small. When I asked about the child, the mother pulled aside 
the curtain and there, by the last light of the evening, a little 
brother and sister were doing their homework. The curtains 
muffled the constantly used wireless, the mother said, and they 
could work better behind the curtain than with all the noise 
in the room. 

“There are two other types of person to whom the bed-sitting- 
room will be very important: the unmarried woman and the 
injured soldier. The unmarried woman is likely to be a big 
problem now that so many women will not be able to marry— 


‘ 1**The Small House,” by Marion FitzGerald (Dent), p. 13. 
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her lot might be brightened if her bedroom could be used as a 
sitting-room and she need not feel she was always in the way. 
I know one woman who lives in a most unsavoury district in a 
small room, for cheapness, who told me she preferred it to being 
tolerated as a nuisance in someone else’s house. If she could 
have a room of her own, she could pay a bit extra, but there 
was no fireplace in the little bedroom in her sister's house ; 
what she hked about her own room was that she could have 
her own bit of fire.” 


Bed-sitting rooms would have another advantage: they would 
mean that the children would spend less time in the living-room. 
To many parents this would be a tremendous relief. 

I remember in 1936 when I visited a large number of houses in 
Moscow, where overcrowding was desperate and where the people 
believed passionately in the importance of education, seeing a single 
room occupied by two parents and children of ten and twelve. 
The room was about 20 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, and the whole 
family had to live and eat and sleep in this small and crowded 
room. But so keen were the parents that their children should get 
a good education that they had curtained off 6 ft. at the end of 
the room as a study for the children. On each side was a desk 
with an electric light on it, and when I visited there were two 
children working at their tasks in their little curtained-off apart- 
ment. 

The Dudley Report recognises the difhiculty of quiet study under 
the conditions of the inter-war standard house. 


“We do not think it is generally realised how frequently 
separate meals have to be prepared for a working family, where 
meal-times depend on hours of work and school and where on 
weck-days it rarely happens that the whole family can sit down 
to table at the same time. The following time-table 1s not un- 
usual in an average working houschold : 


7 a.m. Breakfast for husband. 
8a.m. Breakfast for children. 
12.30 p.m. Lunch for children. 
4.30 p.m. Tea for children. 
6 p.m. Tea for husband. 
7-8 p.m. Supper for children. 
g p.m. Supper for husband. 


“If all these meals are eaten in the living-room, it is clear 
that it will seldom be available for any other purpose, whereas 
our evidence shows an increasing need for a quiet place for 
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study, social intercourse and recreation. These needs cannot 
properly be met by a room which is never free from the constant 
bustle of getting meals. 

‘To mect these needs we consider that the municipal house of 
the future should provide two good rooms on the ground floor, 
so that meals need not interfere with other activities. We sug- 
gest that meals be taken cither in a kitchen designed for the 
purpose, or in a dining recess off the living-room.” + 


This is an important recommendation. It is to be hoped that 
the old parlour house, where the parlour was kept for rare occa- 
sions, will no Jonger be built, and that the second room will be 
fully used for living purposes. Very often it would be invaluable 
as a nursery or playroom for the younger children. It 1s not only 
the older boys and girls who need a room to themselves for study, 
but also the younger children as soon as they are old enough to 
play without the mother’s constant supervision. 

But although the provision of a second living-room is an im- 
portant step in the right direction, for serious study the young 
person ought to have a room of his own. A living-room, even 
with a dining recess in which three meals may be served after six 
o'clock and in which the family life is going on, does not provide 
conditions under which the average young person can do his 
best work. 

But a “room of one’s own” can be easily provided by the 
simple and inexpensive method of doing in working-class houses 
what is already done in Sweden and in our university halls of 
residence: by using the bedroom also as a sitting-room. Central 
heating is unknown: the rooms are, therefore, cold and uncom- 
fortable in winter. Even where there is a fireplace, 1t is almost 
always considered to be too expensive to light a fire specially 
for purposes of study. The installation of some form of central 
heating would make all the difference. Indeed, it would probably 
be sufficient if there was a certain amount of “background”’ heat- 
ing in the bedrooms, either bv radiators or by hot air, not enough 
to keep the room comfortably warm, but to take the chill off. 
Then there should be an electric or gas fire which can be used 
when necessary. Under these conditions, the second bedroom, 
which according to the Dudley Report is to be 110 sq. ft. in 
future, can be made into an exceedingly pleasant bed-sitting 
room for one person; even the third bedroom at 7o sq. ft. would 
be luxury itself compared to the conditions under which the 
Russian children were working so hard, and would provide a 
much pleasanter and quieter place to work in than the family 


1 “Design of Dwellings’’, p. 13. 
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living-room. The cost of supplying heat to the bedrooms would 
amount to a capital charge of not more than £2 or £3 on the 
house, and a running cost not exceeding a very few pence each 
week in the winter. 

Suitable furniture would have to be made available at low 
prices. The divan bed, which looks like a sofa in the daytime, is 
already beginning to replace the old iron framework with brass 
knobs at the top. Here is an opportunity for the Board of Trade 
to extend the good work they have been doing on utility furniture 
to a new ficld. Exhibitions all over the country of well-designed 
utility furniture for the furnishing of bed-sitting rooms would do 
much to popularise the idea. 

Another thing that is necessary is an educational campaign. 
The working classes have not learnt the value of the bed-sitting 
room for their children; if they had, the rooms could very often 
be used even as now equipped. ‘The failure to do so is a curious 
example of British conservatism. The Ministry of Health should 
press this reform on all local authorities; they in their turn should 
instruct their housing managers to urge on tenants who have 
children the immense advantages of helping and encouraging 
them to use their becd:100ms as private studies. 

It is constantly asserted that we intend the children of the 
lower-income classes to have opportunities for education cqual to 
those of the other classes. ‘This claim is sheer hypocrisy unless we 
provide them with a place where they can work quictly and un- 
disturbed in their own homes. I believe this to be a reform which 
is almost unique; it would have an excecdingly important effect 
In giving educational opportunity to the young and it would cost 
almost nothing to introduce. 


CHAPTER XV 
COSTS, RENTS AND SUBSIDIES 


‘Lue penpaMENTAL DIFFICULTY of rehousing slum-dwellers 
in houses of the Dudley standard is, of course, financial. As the 
Economist} has put it: 


“The problem is one of the relation between working-class 
incomes and the cost of housing, whether in the form of rents 
or purchase instalments. The real reason why many working- 
class families were poorly housed before the war is simply that 
they did not possess the resources to command better accom- 


1 July 29th, 1944, p. 153. 
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modation or, more precisely, that they could only have spent 
more on housing by stinting themselves of food, clothing and 
other necessities and amenities. . . . The argument that the 
working classes would have been better housed if they had been 
disposed to spend a bigger proportion of their incomes on 
housing merely begs the question. It is the consensus of medical 
opinion that the consumption of food and, to a lesser extent, of 
clothing was also below modern minimum standards.” 


The question we have to consider is, therefore, what subsidies 
will be necessary to enable all slum-dwellers to live in houses up 
to the inter-war standard without an undue burden on their 
incomes. There are three items which are decisive in determining 
the level of rents: the cost of the house, the rate of interest, and 
the rates. As regards the first two, there have during the last 
generation been immense variations in both. The cost of the 
inter-war standard house, excluding land, was as follows at 
various dates: 


IQI4.. . £250 
TQ20,, , . : 1,000 
WQ55 . . Jae 


The rate of interest which local authorities had to pay was 6% in 
19290; in the thirties 3°,,. 

The combined Fest of the high cost and the high rate of 
interest in 1920 on the one hand, and the low cost and low rate of 
interest in 1935 on the other, is startling, as shown by the follow- 


ing table: 





Annual Weekl 
f Cost of Rate of ; : bs 
Year . Interest interest 
house. interest. ie 
charge charge. 
1920 . : ‘ 1.000 b bo 23 0 
7 


1935. . . Joo 3 I2 mB 





tee 


As against 1935, the capital cost was two and a half times as high 
in 1920 and the interest twice as high; the annual interest charge 
was therefore five times as high. ‘On the 1920 basis, the slum 
problem is insoluble ; on the 1935 basis, it would be comparatively 
easy. 

Let us proceed to consider the prospective post-war position as 
regards costs, interest, and rates. 
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Costs 


The Dudley Committee! has recommended increasing the cost 
of the standard inter-war house, as actually built for slum- 
clearance purposes in the thirties, by 40°). It is interesting 
evidence of the state of mind which prevails in 1944 that this is 
generally regarded in the Press as being a rather timid recom- 
mendation!! 

The cost of the ordinary brick house is estimated to be made up 
as follows: 


40%, labour ; 
54°% materials and components brought on to the site; 
6% overheads. 


How far is there a chance of reducing these different costs? 


Labour. 


As regards labour, the question of output under full employ- 
ment has already been discussed.* It is impossible to forecast 
what the output of labour will be; in the emergency period it 
will undoubtedly be low; it seems reasonable to hope that in a 
few years it may settle down to the same level as prevailed during 
the thirties. The chief economy to be expected is a reduction of 
site labour by an increase of pre-fabrication and mass production. 


Materials. 


There is on the one hand the danger of rings, which may 
increase the cost of materials;? on the other hand, there should 
be economies owing to increased production and a guaranteed 
market. According to the report on “‘Methods of Building in the 
U.S.A.’*4 the costs of materials in the United States are, in relation 
to the cost of living, so low that there would seem to be much 
room for improvement in this country. 


Components. 


It is on the components or fittings of the house that great 
reductions are undoubtedly possible. It has been pointed out 
elsewhere > that if materials prices are reasonable and if full 
advantage is taken of modern methods of pre-fabrication, mass 
production and mass sales, there might ultimately be an economy 
of {100 on the cost of a Dudley house. 

1 Chapter XIV, p. 98. 2 See Chapter V, p. 39. 
3 See Chapter IV, p. 37. 4 See Chapter IV, p. 38. 
5 See Chapter VIII, p. 58. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The most important single factor in determining the rent of 
houses is the rate of interest which has to be paid on the capital. 
This is exceedingly well brought out by the following quotation 
from ‘‘The Seven Myths of Housing”’, by Nathan Straus: 


‘“The general impression prevails that private enterprise can- 
not produce low rent dwellings, first because of the high pay 
demanded by labour and second because building materials 
cost too much owing to artificial price restrictions. A test made 
in almost any group of people will reveal that when the subject 
of high rents is brought up, the comment evoked, almost as an 
automatic reflex, is that wages in the building trades are too 
high. A few may comment unfavourably on the sins of the 
manufacturers of building material. Rarely will the chief 
factor in the annual cost of new housing—-the cost of capital-— 
he mentioned at all. Yet in the order of importance, cost of 
capital comes first, cost of building materials is next, and the 
cost of building labor is a comparatively small factor. The 
wage question should come last, not first, in a rational analysis 
of housing costs. 

“If the wages paid to labor employed on the site in con- 
struction of a housing project were cut in half, the annual cost 
of the housing produced would be reduced by only about 10%. 
If the cost of materials entering into the production of the 
housing were cut in half, the annual cost would be reduced by 
only about 15%. But a reduction in financial charges- -interest 
and amortization—by half, would eflect a greater reduction in 
annual cost than cutting in half the costs of both materials and 
labor.” 


If similar figures for England are worked out, we get the 
following result :! 


Ifthe cost of labour is doubled the net rent is increased 
by = 20%, 

If the cust of peas 1S doubled the net rent is in- 
creased by , a BIo. 

If the rate of interest is doubled the ae rent is increased 
by. : ; ; 2 “7O°5 


7This result depends on the figures already given, that the cost of the house 
consists of 40° labour, 54°, materials and 6°% ov erheads, and that the net 
economic rent of {20 per annum is made up of £14 for interest and sinking 
fund and £6 for management, etc. 
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It is clear that the rate of interest outweighs in its effect on rent 
all the other items added together. The Treasury has been 
remarkably successful in maintaining the long-term rate of 
interest at about 3°, throughout the war. It is vital to the housing 
programme that it should not be allowed to increase in the post- 

war years. If it should be possible gradually to bring it down to, 
say, 2°, that would be an immense step towards rendering easier 
the final completion of a satisfactory housing progranime. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the prevention of any 
Increase in the rate of interest, and if possible a progressive 
reduction, is the most important single service the Government 
can render towards ensuring the success of the housing pro- 
gramme. 


RATES 


In an average Manchester slum house the tenant pays about 
2s. 6d. a week in rates. If he moves out to a Dudley house he will 
have to pay about 6s. 3d., roughly speaking, an additional 4s. a 
weck. The burden on the rates of the services required by him 
and his family in a Dudley house is probably not more than in 
the slum house. He moves to the Dudley house because the 
country is of opinion that that is the minimum house in which his 
children can be properly brought up. When the move is made on 
a voluntary basis, it means that a man who sacrifices himself to 
pay an cxtra rent of, say, 55. a week for the sake of his children, 
instead of being rewarded by agrateful country, is fined 45. a week 
in extra rates for his praiseworthy action. ‘Vhe rates of a Dudley 
house for a labourer may easily be over 10%, of his income, 
whereas a rich man living 3 in a large house wall often not pay as 
much as 1°, of his income in rates. ‘Surely no other tax existing in 
this country even approachcs in harshne ss and injustice this tax 
on a poor father ofa large family of 10°, of his income for raics 
alone, levied just because he is making special sacrifices to bring 
up his children in good conditions. 

Some ycars ago I suggested! that a uniform rate should be 
levied on all houses up to the minimum standard which was 
regarded by the Government as providing adequate accommoda- 
tion for a family. This rate should be something Icss than sufli- 
cient to cover the actual cost to the local authority of the services 
required by the house and family, say, perhaps 25. or 2s. 6d., 
when the rates are at an average level in a great city. ‘This would 
mean after the war that the rates of any slum house and of any 
house up to the Dudley level in any town would be a fixed amount 
of something between 2s. and 2s. 6d. Such a reform would do 


1 “How to Abolish the Slums” (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1929, pp. 84-88. 
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much to decrease the injustice of the rating system, and to 
facilitate the transfer of slum-dwellers to new houses. 

The system of raising the main income of local authorities by 
rates has many practical advantages, and in spite of its manifest 
Injustice probably cannot be swept away ; in any case, there is not 
the least prospect of anything of the sort happening in the next 
twenty years. But all kinds of things are wrong with the rating 
system which could easily be modified.? It is high time for a 
Royal Commission on rating and valuation; and the terms of 
reference should instruct the Royal Commission particularly to 
consider the modification of the system in regard to the excessive 
burden which it imposes on the poor tenant with a large family.* 


SUBSIDIES 

The best, and indeed the only, basis on which an estimate can 
be made of the subsidies that are likely to be necessary for slum- 
Clearance purposes is by considering what happened in connection 
with the 250,000 houses that were built under the 1930 Greenwood 
Housing Act during the thirties. It will be seen from Table VI 
(p. 256) that the standard inter-war house cost £400, that the net 
rent was 8s., and that the rates amounted to 45., giving a gross rent 
of ras. ‘Phe subsidy was calculated ona rather complicated basis 
and differently administered by different local authorities, but 
the essential thing is that it averaged 6s. a week. It will be 
remembered that, roughly speaking, under the Greenwood Act 
all the people from a slum-clearance area were rehoused. The 
tenants, therefore, were not specially selected people but were an 
average cross-section of the whole of the residents in clearance 
areas. ‘Phe amount of the subsidy required was fixed by the 
Labour Government in 1930 at the average rate of 6s. a week; 
this same rate was maintained by Conservative governments for 
eight years thereafter, and it may therefore be assumed to have 
been the lowest practicable subsidy for the :ehousing of slum- 
dwellers in standard inter-war houses. ‘This meant that the total 
weekly payment made by the tenant for rent and rates was 6s. 
That was all the average tenant was judged by successive govern- 
ments to be able to aftord. 

What is the tenant likely to be able to pay after the war? 
Assuming that building costs, and also the income and expenses 
of the average tenant, will be 30°), above inter-war, then it would 


é 


1 For the unsatisfactory state of the rating system as regards planning areas 


see Chapter AAVITI, p. 208. 
2 See “Local Rates and Post-War Housing”, by Shena D. Simon (Dent & 


Sons}. 
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follow that as against 6s. in inter-war days the tenant would be 
able to afford 8s. after the war. Table VI shows that in that case 
the subsidy required would be ros. ad. a week, or {28 per annum. 
If weare right in our assumption that there are four million slum 
houses to be cleared in the next sixteen years, then this means a 
total subsidy for shim clearance alone of something over {1100 
million per annum. In addition to this, there will De whatever 
subsidy is required for the one and a half milhon additional 
houses which should be built in the first five years. Many of these 
will be built at high costs, and high subsidies will therefore be 
required. On the other hand, a considerable proportion of them 
are likely to be built for the higher-income classes without 
subsidy. It may be hoped that the total subsidy required for 
these one and a half million houses will be comparatively small, 
and that our rough estimate of £100 million over sixteen years may 
be regarded as including this figure. 

Everything depends on building costs and the rate of interest. 
Table VII (p. 256) shows that ifa house costs {1,000 and if the rate 
of interest is 6°, the annual charge for interest and sinking fund 
would be £65, as against {21 for the £600 house at 3%. Such 
figures would certainly kill the whole housing programme. 

The only possibilities of substantially re ducing the total esti- 
mated figure of {100 million per annum for subsidies, on the 
assumption that costs and incomes will be 30°4 above 1939, 
would seem to be as follows: 


(a) The cost of £700 may be regarded as excessive, and 
might be reduced to £00. In the early days this would mean 
cutting out some of the Dudley improvements. Later on it may 
be hoped that the result could be obtained by cconomies 
through cheaper materials, pre-fabrication and mass  pro- 
duction. 

(6) A reduction in the rate of interest to 2%, would mean a 
big saving. 

(c) The rating system should be reformed to reduce the 
burden on the minimum standard house. 

(d) Ifnational prosperity increases, the tenants should be able 
to afford larger rents, and in that case smaller subsidies would 
suffice. But, of course, if national prosperity decreases larger 
subsidies would be necessary. 


The whole estimate is not much morc than an intelligent guess, 
but taking everything into consideration, the conclusion seems 
inescapable that, to build one and a half million additional houses 
and then a further four million houses of the Dudley standard and 


to move four million slum-families cither into Dudley houses or 
into existing inter-war houses, is likely to mean a total annual 
burden on the Exchequer for subsidies amounting to something 
in the region of £100 million. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE OR LOCAL AUTHORITY 
BUILDING 


[wn rie InTER-WAR years the building of houses was divided 
between the speculative builder and local authorities on lines 
which, in the later ycars, were pretty clearly defined. Local 
authority building was practically confined to providing accom- 
modation for familics from slums or overcrowded conditions who 
could not pay the rent ofa standard inter-war house except with 
the help of a subsidy. Local authorities were directed by the 
1936 Act in allocating houses to give a reasonable preference to 
“persons who are occupying insanitary or overcrowded houses, 
have large families, or are living uhder unsatisfactory housing 
conditions”. Only where private enterprise was not meeting the 
general needs of a particular district were local authorities 
authorised to build without subsidy for that purpose. Under these 
conditions local authorities built in the last quinguennium before 
World War TI an annual average of 89,000 houses. 

The whole field of building houses for those who could afford 
an economic price or rent was left to the speculative builder. 
Boom conditions? in housing prevailed throughout the thirties ; 
the demand seemed insatiable ; millions of families were able and 
Willing to afford the price or rent for a good house. As a result of 
these conditions, speculative builders built an average in the last 
quinquennium of no less than 272,000 houses per annum, 

To sum up, the speculative builders built 70° of all the houses 
in the inter-war years, local authorities 30°,. Broadly, the local 
authorities built working-class houses to let, private enterprise 
built larger houses for sale. 

The demand for houses after the war will be very different 
from that in the inter-war years. The very large numbers of 
houses built in those vears for the relatively well-to-do classes has 
certainly gone far to meet the demand. The reasons for the 
relative failure of the slum-clearance campaign in the inter-war 
years was that really large scale housing was left to the speculative 
builder who housed the well-to-do and ignored the slum-dweller. 

P 1 See Chapter XI, p. 79. 
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While there was a great increase in the total number of the larger 
houses, there was a relatively small increase in the number of 
houses built within the means of the poor large family. There 
can be no doubt that public opinion is now determined that the 
housing of those whose need is greatest shall have the first place. 

The total demand over the next twenty years, if the Govern- 
ment’s twelve-year programme is carried out and continued, has 
been estimated to be as follows: 


1$ million additional houses ; 
4 million houses to replace slum houses ; 
1} million houses to replace larger obsolescent houses. 


If the inter-war division of functions is maintained, the num- 
bers under each of these headings built by local authorities and 
speculative builders respectively will be as follows: 


rm ey re Ore renee 
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. i Number | Local Speculativ 
Categories of houses. R fetes wien ee 
; | required. | Authorities. builders. 
Ra ee ape Se ey Set og ee LG Get Tl a gn a ge a eee age ty ee 
Additional . : 1,500,000 | 750,000 750,000 
Slum replacement . '  g,000,000 + 4,000,000 ae 
Replacement of larger obsoles- | 
cent houses . ) 1,500,000 | 750,000 750,000 
Totals : ‘ 7,000,000 | 5,500,000 1,500,000 


We have estimated that both the first million and a half houses 
and the last one and a half million will be divided equally between 
the local authorities and the speculative builders. This seems a 
reasonable assumption though it may be modified in various ways. 
The important point is that slum-clearance houses were all built 
in the inter-war years by local authorities. The local authorities 
would on the above basis build more than three-quarters of the 
whole of the houses, leaving less than one-quarter for the specu- 
lative builder 

Is this the right solution, or would it be too big a burden for the 
local authorities? Should the speculative builder be called in to 
help with slum clearance? This is a question of major importance. 
There is some doubt whether the speculative builder would be 
willing to enter this difficult field on a substantial scale; but, 
assuming that he were willing, the question we propose to con- 
sider is to what extent it would be to the national advantage to 
encourage the speculative builder to take a share in this work, 
rather than leaving it to the local authorities as in inter-war days. 
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SPECULATIVE BUILDER OR LOCAL AUTHORITY? 


An analysis of what is required in providing houses for slum- 
dwellers shows that there are cight principal aspects under which 
the relative advantages of private enterprise and local authority 
building can be compared. 


1. Quality 


The vravest objection to building by speculative builders in the 
inter-war period was, of course, the ‘bad building by a limited 
number of jerry- -builders, which affected the reputation of all 
speculative building. Can this major defect be prevented? 

As a result of a lead given by some of the building societies, a 
Charter has been produced making certain proposals for the 
voluntary control of the quality of houses built by the speculative 
builder. The proposals embodied in the Charter are in many ways 
excellent; their chief defect is that they are on a voluntary basis. 
This matter is fully examined in Appendix II (p. 235). There are 
two conclusions: firstly , that so long as the scheme is on a volun- 
tary basis, it will leave the worst jerry-builders just as uncon- 
trolled as ‘regards the quality of the houses as they were in the 
inter-war period, and that therefore good standards of building 
must be made compulsory by legislation: and secondly, that the 
control of the inspection and certification of the quality ‘of houses 
should be in the hands of the county boroughs and county 
councils, 

As regards local authority houses, this question of quality does 
not arise. The quality of local authority houses in the inter-war 

eriod was satisfactory. The authorities knew that they would 
ae to own and manage the houses, they had no profit incentive 
which would tend to make them wish to cut the price. On the 
contrary, the natural incentive would be to make quite sure the 
houses were well enough built so as to avoid heavy repair bills 
later. 


2. Cost 


Both local authority and speculative builder houses are built 
by private enterprise. Local authorities advertise their contracts, 
and place the order with the lowest tender which complies with 
their conditions and which is offered by a competent and honest 
builder. ‘This is universally regarded as the best way of obtaining 
good and cheap building. It may be assumed, therefore, that local 
authority houses certainly cost no more for the same article than 
the speculative builder's houses. 


In this matter, local authority housing is likely to present one 
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advantage from the national point of view, in that it should be 
possible tor the Government to secure large-scale mass production, 
and accordingly great economies in the production of components 
of the house, by insisting on the use by local authorities of the mass- 
produced article, and in this way to create so large a demand 
for standardised articles as to render effective mass production 
possible. It would not be possible for the Government to insist 
on the use by the speculative builder of standardised articles. 


3. Building ta Let 


It is, of course, essential that all slum-clearance houses should 
be built for letting. Certain speculative builders did build sub- 
stantial numbers of houses for letting in the later years of the 
inter-war period. But it is a more difficult and risky business than 
building houses to sell; the builder had himself to find a sum of at 
least 10°%, of the value of the house, which in the case of houses for 
sale is found by the purchaser. Asa result, few speculative builders 
have had any interest or desire to be associated with this kind of 
business, which they have regarded as somewhat outside their 
province. And it is generally felt that building houses to let by 
speculative builders is not likely to develop on a large scale so 
long as they are compelled to find the capital and take the risk of 
this last 10°4. The question has been raised whether building 
societies could under proper conditions advance the whole of the 
capital required to enable speculative builders to build houses to 
let without any permanent investment of their own capital. But 
this would mean the building societies taking an increased risk, 
which many people think would shake the confidence of the public 
and would not be compatible with their position as bankers. 

In spite of these difficulties, leading members of building 
societies have announced that they hope to be able to arrange to 
lend money on terms acceptable to builders at a low rate of 
interest,say about 4°, for building houses to let. Legislation would 
be required to enable building societies to adapt their lending 
arrangements for this purpose; possibly they might be allowed to 
invest a proportion of their funds up to a certain maximum in this 
way. If the building societics could take action on these lines it 
would be an important step towards enabling the speculative 
builder to enter this field on a larger scale. 


4. Low Rents 


Local authorities in the inter-war period were able to borrow 
at a rate of interest from 1% to 2% lower than the speculative 
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builder. Even if the building societies are willing to cut the rate 
for houses to let, it is probable that local authorities will still have 
an advantage of at least 1°%, which means over 2s. a week on the 
rent of a house costing £600. 


5. Selection of Tenants 


The speculative builder when building houses to let naturally 
tries to get the best tenants from the point of view of profit, that 
is to say, tenants with a good income and few children. The local 
authorities, on the other hand, have taken those families whose 
need was greatest, that is, the poorer families with the larger 
number of children. If the speculative builder is to come into 
shim-clearance work, he would have to take a class of tenant 
hitherto housed only by the local authorities; indeed, it would be 
necessary for him, in order to carry through slum-clearance work 
in an orderly way, to take his tenants from local authority lists. 

Would many speculative builders be willing to undertake this 
task of managing estates to house poor large families from the 
slums? ‘The local authorities are gradually learning the technique 
of disinfestation and re-education of the transferred families. 
How could the speculative builder tackle these problems? 


6. Subsidies 


This is a key question: are subsidies to be given to the specula- 
tive builder?) Taxpayers and ratepavers have been willing to 
accept the burden of subsidies in order to house the slum-dweller, 
certainly not in order to increase the profits of the speculative 
builder. But it is very difficult to ensure that some of the subsidy 
shall not go into the pockct of the speculative builder; the 
attempt to do this was not always successful in the inter-war 
period, There is a strong feeling that subsidies to the speculative 
builder are undesirable except in very special circumstances.} 


7. Planning 


A definite advantage of local authority building is that the 
authorities are likely to build their post-war houses in properly 
planned neighbourhood units. This matter has been dealt with 
elsewhere ;? there is now general agreement that all urban post- 
war housing ought to be planned im neighbourhood units and that 
the local authority must have full control of the type and size and 

1The Minister of Health has announced that subsidies are to be given to 
private enterprise on the same terms and for the same purposes as to local 


authorities. This is confined to the emergency period. The results should be 
carefully watched. 2 See Chapter AXVII (p. 188). 


location of all the houses large or small in order to make a success 
of the unit. It is important for this purpose that the local authori- 
ties should not only themselves build the smaller houses, but that 
they should also themselves have the right to build the larger 
houses and other necessarv buildings so as to be able to ensure 
that they are erected at the proper time, if and when private 
enterprise fails to provide them. The development of neighbour- 
hood units on the lines recommended in the Dudley Report is 
quite outside the possible field even of the largest speculative 


builder. 


8. Timing 


linally, there is another important advantage of local authority 
building. It has been pointed out! that the volume of orders 
placed by private enterprise in the building industry varics within 
wide limits from time to time. For full employment it is essential 
to secure a steady level of orders, and this can only be done by the 
placing of public orders on a sullic iently laree scale, varying in 
Inverse ratio to the private orders, so that the total volume of 
public and private orders shall remain constant. Since local 
authority housing is the only form of public works which can in 
fact be varied on a large scale to suit the needs of the industry as 
a whole, it is suggested that the Government should be in a 
position to increase or decrease the total local authority building 
by 100,000 houses per annum. ‘This is a strong argument for the 
largest possible proportion of houses being built by the local 
authoritics; the larger the proportion left to private enterprise, 
the greater the difficulty in securing steady employment in the 
building industry. 

Every one of the eight headings we have considered provides an 
argument in favour of the building and management of houses for 
tenants from the slums by the local authority. ‘There seems to be 
no single argument in favour of the speculative builder. 


HousinGc ASSOCIATIONS? 


‘There is, however, another form of private enterprise which 
nught render great service in connection with shim clearance. 
Housing associations are non-profit-making organisations pro- 
moted by private individuals or firms or groups to build houses 
for letting or for sale. Being non-profit-making, they have been 


1 See Chapter ITT, p. 32. 

2 The officially recognised central association of housing associations is the 
National Federation of Housing Societies, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 1. Secretary, Mr. Reginald Browne. 
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entitled to the same subsidies as Jocal authorities. They are often 
promoted and managed by public-spirited persons and some very 
valuable work has been done, both in the design of estates and in 
methods of letting and management. Many of the associations 
have specialised on housing the poor large family and have been 
very successful ; indeed it is fair to say that many housing associa- 
tions make a point of paying as much attention to the social and 
welfare necds of the tenants as they do to seeing that sound and 
well-designed properties are provided. Much of their success in 
these directions 1s due to management, generally by trained 
women house-property managers; much, too, results from the 
policy of inspiring interest on the part of the tenant by setting up 
tenant committces of various kinds. 

One disadvantage from which housing associations suffer 1s that 
they have not always had the benefit of the subsidy from rates. 
This factor, combined with the fact that they have to pay a rather 
higher rate of interest than the local authorities, makes it difficult 
for them to be fully competitive with local authorities. It is to be 
hoped that local authorities will in future be ready to give the 
same subsidy from the rates to approved housing associations as 
they do to their own houses. 

The only serious weakness of housing associations is that they 
have hitherto been on a relatively small scale. All the housing 
assocladions taken together built just under 50,000 houses in the 
inter-war years. If housing associations could be developed on a 
large scale, this would be an important way of bringing private 
enterprise into a new field. The building societies are the only 
bodies which have the necessary funds and which are at all likely 
to tackle this matter effectively. It has been suggested by some of 
the leading directors of building societies that they should be 
authorised! to form non-profit-making organisations, functioning 
on the lines of housing associations, so that these organisations 
could assume the full responsibilities of a landlord. They would 
buy and lay out estates, and employ good architects, planners and 
engineers to design the estates and the individual houses. They 
would then either let contracts for the houses to private enterprise 
or would let plots to speculative builders to erect on their own 
responsibility houses of approved design. 

The housing association would remain owner of the estate and 
would manage it. Some of the houses might be let and some 
might be sold on lease, reverting to the association, say, in ninety- 
nine years. Vhe association being non-profit-making, all profits 
would go in the 1eduction of rents or in improved common services 
to the tenants and owners on the estate. 


1 This would require legislation. 
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If we go through the list of the eight reasons why the speculative 
builder is not suitable for dealing with slum clearance, the result 
with the housing association is very different. None of these 
reasons tells in favour of the local authority against the housing 
association except the single important one that the local authority 
is likely to be able to borrow money at least 1% cheaper than the 
housing association. As against this, the Houane association 1s in 
many ways freer than the local authority. If directed by a vigor- 
ous and imaginative board, with the full monopoly powers of the 
large private landlord, these associations might well develop fine 
estaics, both in country and in town, following the example of 
the great landlords of the past in Bath, Buxton and Edinburgh, 
or more modern examples like the Baldwin Hills estate in Los 
Anegcles,! or they might even promote complete garden cities like 
Welwyn and Letchworth. 

Here is asplendid opportunity for the great building societies to 
develop their business on a large scale, and to show the local 
authorities what private enterprise can do. 


ClONCLUSION 


Taking everything into consideration, 1t seems probable that 
from the time when the man-power in the building industry 
reaches the level of one and a quarter million, it would be in the 
national interest that local authorities should be prepared on the 
average to build 250,000 houses a year, to increase this when 
private enterprise building falls off to 350,000, and to decrease it 
in boom times to 150,000. 


POSTSCRIPT: THE POLE REPORT 

The foregoing was written before the Pole Report? appeared. 
The Committee was set up by the Ministry of Health “‘to consider 
the part that private enterprise can best play in post-war hous- 
ing’. Itis clear from the report that the Gommittee assumed it to 
be their business to consider the conditions under which the 
speculative builder would be likely to be able to build the largest 
number of houses in the post-war period. This problem is 
examined in detail and many proposals are made as to the best 
ways of securing this end. The Committee throughout use the 
phrase “‘private enterprise’ as meaning the speculative )uilder. 
They mention housing associations, some of which have done 
such valuable pioneering work, but make no recommendations 
for helping them. 

1 See Chapter XI, p. 75. 

2 ‘Private Enterprise Housing’’, issued by the Ministry of Health, 1944. 
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QUALITY 


The vital question of the quality of the speculative builder’s 
work is separately considered by a sub-committee, whose con- 
clusions are endorsed by the main committee. They recommend 
that quality should be certified by the National House-Builders’ 
Registration Council and consider at some length whether this 
should be on a voluntary or compulsory basis.1 They say, ‘“The 
weight of the evidence is in favour of some compulsory scheme for 
controlling the standard of all house-building’’, and add, ‘‘No 
evidence has been submitted to us that 1t would be impracticable 
to make the Registration Council’s scheme compulsory’. They 
then proceed to point out the difficulties of a compulsory scheme. 
They say, “A compulsory scheme means the creation of a vast 
administrative machine” and thev reject it largely on this ground. 
But the compulsory inspection of acroplanes during the war 
involved a far vaster administrative machine. Up to 10% or even 
more of the labour in an aeroplane factory is engaged on inspec- 
tion; the cost of inspection proposed by the National House 
Builders’ Registration Council is a half of 1%. It probably ought 
to be more; many people think that five inspections during the 
course of the erection of a house is quite inadequate to ensure 
good building. So that the vast administrative machine of which 
the Pole Committee are so frightened is, taking into consideration 
the scale of acroplane building, perhaps one-fiftieth of the size of 
the organisation for inspecting acroplancs which exists to-day ! 

Surely the quality of houses in peace-time 1s as important as the 
quality of aeroplanes in war-time? In any case, if a compulsory 
scheme is undesirable because of the nced for setting up a “‘vast 
administrative machine’, it is quite clear that a voluntary scheme, 
if it becomes generally effective, would be just as vast and just as 
expensive. The argument that ‘the country or the house-owners 
cannot aflord the cost of inspection is preposterous nonsense.* 


Tue Fretp FoR PRIVATE ENrERPRISE 


‘The Pole Report does not attempt to examine the qucstion as 
to the proper division of the field of housing between private 


1Sce Appendix HT (p. 235). 

2 Since this was written the Government has accepted the proposals of the 
Pole Report for ‘tthe development of a scheme on the lines of the National 
House Builders Registration Council for securing the maintenance of good 
standards of building.”? We can only hope that this new principle of maintain- 
ing standards which are held to be essential in the public interest by means of 
voluntary inspection may succeed better than seems likely. Also that this sys- 
tem will not be extended to the Factory Acts! 
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enterprise and the local authorities. It gives practically no con- 
sideration to any of the eight reasons dealt with in this chapter, all 
of which favour local authority as against speculative builder 
building for slum-clearance purposes. It quite simply assumes all 
through that it is to the national advantage that the speculative 
builder should build the maximum number of houses. 

As regards the emergency period, the Government has an- 
nounced that it hopes that 300,000 houses will be built or begun 
during the two years after the armistice. The Pole Committee 
“‘consider that private enterprise should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in this short-term programme” in order to give ‘“‘an 
opportunity for builders to get their organisations into order and 
fit them for the greater tasks which lie ahead”. For this purpose 
they recommend that a subsidy should be made available on the 
same terms as it is given to local authorities ‘‘when the two 
agencies are meeting the same needs’’. It is well known that a 
certain proportion of the housing subsidies granted in the inter- 
war years went into profits for the speculative builder. This is a 
difficult thing to prevent, and the Pole Committee make no con- 
structive suggestion whatever as to prevention, although they 
admit that the subsidy “‘must be subject to some measure of con- 
trol of selling price or rents and of standards of size and con- 
struction’’.! 

They state that of the inadequate supplies of labour and 
material that will be available during the first two years “‘a dis- 
proportionate share must not be absorbed in the construction of 
very large houses of a luxury type’. ‘This 1s quite shocking. ‘The 
housing shortage for returned ex-Service men and others will be 
desperate in the first two years: everybody has assumed that all 
possible energies should be devoted to building standard houses, 
or indeed temporary houses of the pre-fabricated type which in 
the long run would be regarded as sub-standard, in order to mcet 
this very serious situation as rapidly as possible. And yet the Pole 
Committee have the audacity to suggest that a certain proportion 
of these scarce materials should be devoted to “‘very large houses 
of a luxury type”’ 

A study of the report forces one to the conclusion that the 
Committee have not attempted to weigh the relative merits and 
the proper fields in the national interest for private enterprise and 
local authority building respectively. The report must be re- 
garded as a statement of the case for the speculative builder and 
of the methods by which he can be helped. For instance, the 


1 The Government has announced its acceptance of the recommendation for 

a subsidy to private enterprise during the early post-war years, subject to certain 
conditions. 
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Committee always use the phrase “private enterprise’? when they 
mean the speculative builder who works for profit; thus implying 
throughout that the speculative builder shows more enterprise 
than other people. The Committee say nothing of the enterprise 
shown by those who, out of public spirit and not for profit, 
founded the many housing associations or Welwyn Garden City ; 
nor of the enterprise shown by many local authorities in con- 
nection with the building and management of houses for the most 
difficult types of tenant, with whom they were forced to deal. It 
would be difficult to find any imaginative enterprise on the part 
of speculative builders in the inter-war period comparable to 
what was done by the Manchester and Liverpool Gity Councils 
at Wythenshawe and at Speke. 

It seems a pity that the Ministry of Health did not appoint a 
committee to report on local authority housing to counter-balance 
the Pole report on private enterprise housing. Or it might have 
been even better to appoint one committee to investigate the 
whole question and to try to present a balanced report as to the 
relative fields of housing in which private enterprise and local 
authorities are likely to be best able to serve the national interest. 
On these broad and long-term questions of national policy it 1s 
to be hoped that the Pole report will be ignored. 
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PART III 
PLANNING: FOREIGN EXAMPLES 


“The aim of town and country planning is so to plan the use 
of all land as to mect the essential economic and social needs of 
the population in the most efficient manner possible, and thus to 
give to all the best possible environment in which to live and 
work and have their being. ’—R. L. Rerss. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FIVE ESSENTIALS 


For rrrrctive Town and country planning five conditions 
are fundamental: 


1. The Planning Authorities 

(a) There must be suitable national, regional and local plan- 
ning authorities. 

(6) The national authority must have wide powers both of 
initiation and of control. 

(c) The local authorities, which must be responsible for 
making the plans in their areca, must have adequate powers 
and operate over suitable areas. 

(qd) The regional authorities must co-ordinate the work of 
the local authorities in suitably defined regions. ‘The respective 
powers of regional and local authorities must be clearly 
defined. 

(e) All these authorities must have adequate staffs, for re- 
search, planning and administration. 


2. “All dand must be made available for the purposes considered 
best in the public interest by the planning authorities. No indi- 
vidual or sectional interest must be allowed to withstand the 
judgment of the planning authority. 

Purchase. The planning authority should be in a position to 
purchase compulsorily and quickly whatever land it considers 
necessary at reasonable prices. 

Compensation. Payments for compensation for interference with 
the rights of landlords should be assessed on a reasonable basis. 
So far as practicable they should be met by receipts from better- 
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ment, but subsidies from the central government must be avail- 
able on a Jarge scale if the local authorities are to be enabled to 
plan on bold and imaginative lines. 


Iinance 


(a) Adequate income must be available to all planning 
authorities to meet their annual expenditure. 

1b) Adequate capital must be available from national or 
local funds for the purchase of land (for instance, national parks, 
green belts, open spaces, etc.) and, so far as necessary, for the 
payment of compensation. 

(c) Where the national government has a monopoly of the 
high -vielding sources of taxation at its disposal, as in Britain 
and the United States, grants and subsidies must be paid by 
the national government to enable local authorities to plan and 
develop along the best lines. 

(2) Planning authorities must be able to borrow frecly at 
low gates of interest, 


q. The next essential is a plan, or rather a series of plans; the 
national authority must lay down the general policy as to the 
location of industry and population, the degree of decentral- 
sation, action as regards depressed areas, principles of zoning, 
national transport and park systems, and so on. 

The local planning authorities must make the detailed plans to 
suit their local conditions in accordance with national policy. 

The regional authorities must co-ordinate the local plans for 
the region and make comprehensive regional plans, based on and 
in co-operation with the local authorities. 


5. Drive 


This is the most fundamental of the five conditions; all the 
others depend on it. How far do the people demand planning? 
How far are they ready themselves to make the necessary sacri- 
fices as taxpayers and ratepayers and to insist on the overriding 
of sectional opposition? No democratic government can act 
effectively without the strong and persistent driving force of 
public opinion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MOSCOW 
THE PLANNER’S PARADISE 


I visrrep Moscow in 1936 to study the ten-year plan for the 
reconstruction of Moscow, which had been adopted in 1931! 
What is the position in Moscow regarding the five essentials of 
planning? 

THE MOssovieT 


The planning authority is the Mossoviet, which works directly 
under the central government. Moscow is fortunate from the 
planning point of view in being separate from other cities, so that 
the Mossoviet combines in itself the duties which would) com- 
monly be divided between a regional and a local authority. ‘The 
Mossoviet controls not only the city, covering an area of 150,000 
acres, but also a forest belt, so that the total radius of the area 
controlled by the Mossoviet 1s about 14 miles. In the early days 
leading architects and planners from several countries (including 
Corbusier) had been called in to advise on the plan, but in 1936 
all the planners, engineers and architects were Russian. I met 
most of the leaders; all of them were anxious to explain what 
they were doing. They told me that they had the full support of 
the Mossoviet and of the national government, which gave them 
a very free hand; they felt they had a splendid opportunity of 
planning the finest great capital the world had ever known. I 
never met a keener or more devoted band of enthusiasts. 


LAND 


The land had long ago been nationalised without compensa- 
tion; it was not even valued. The Mossoviet decided the best use 
of each piece of land. Individual owners did not exist and there- 
fore could not object. 

If a powerful organisation, such as the Commissar of Heavy 
Industry, wanted a certain piece of land and the Mossoviet did 
not want to give it them, the matter was decided by the Govern- 
ment. But the cost of land in roubles did not enter into anybody’s 
calculation. The question of compensation simply did not exist. 
The sole question was: what is the best use of the land in the 
national interest? 


1 See “Moscow in the Making’ (Longmans, Green & Co.), Chapters VI- 
IX. 
E (Rebuilding Britain) 129 


FINANCE 


Planning in Russia is based on men and materials; year by 
year, Gosplan allocated approved quantities of labour and 
materials to the rebuilding of Moscow, and the work proceeded 
at the planned rate so far as practicable. The question of finding 
the necessary roubles was secondary; finance hardly counted at 
all in the way it does here. ; 


THE PLAN 

The ten-year plan was laid down in June 1931. The maximum 
population was settled once and for all at five million. This was 
enforced by keeping factories away from Moscow and by a pass- 
port system; only those with passports were allowed to live and 
work in Moscow. By 1936 the plan was complete in outline and 
many sections had been worked out in detail. Much work had been 
done on the great radial and ring roads; the building of boule- 
vards along the whole length of the Moscow River was well 
advanced ; six of the beautifully designed new bridges were either 
finished or nearly finished. The first sections of the famous under- 
ground railway were at work. Progress since the plan was first 
conceived in 1931 had been remarkable. 


DRIVE 


The original plan was passed in 1931. On July roth, 1935, the 
Government issued a detailed development of the original plan. 
As evidence of the interest of the Government in this scheme it 
was signed personally by Molotov and Stalin. 

One of the members of the Mossoviet who was spccially con- 
nected with the plan told me of Stalin’s personal interest in it. 
He had recently been sent for by Stalin to discuss the width of 
certain streets. He showed me with pride a special telephone with 
a list of those high members of the Party who were privileged to 
have it. In each case the telephone went direct to the Party mem- 
ber, not through secretaries. Stalin’s name was there and he 
could ring him up at any moment, but, he added, “I should 
think once or twice or three times before doing it.”’ 

The Mossoviet showed great courage in pressing on with the 
fundamentals of planning: the making of the roads, the planning 
of the boulevards, etc., while, comparatively speaking, neglecting 
the terrible overcrowding in the houses. They took the view that 
the people would be prepared for ten years to suffer this incon- 
venience in order ultimately to get a superbly planned city, 
which would not be possible if the houses were built before the 
general layout of the city was developed. 
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I came across one amusing instance of the way in which private 
interests were constantly overridden. The British Ambassador 
lived in a fine mansion on the banks of the Moscow River: like 
every other building, it was very overcrowded. The basement 
was over-filled with three kitchens to cook for the Ambassador’s 
family, the diplomatic staff, and the domestic staff. While we 
were there he received a letter from the head of the Moscow Water 
Committee informing him that in six months’ time the level of the 
Moscow River was to be raised by three metres; and that it was 
estimated that his basement would be flooded to a depth of two 
metres. The writer finished politely by expressing the hope that 
this would not cause the Ambassador any undue inconvenience ! 
No question of injunctions ; no question of alternative accommoda- 
tion; no question of a reduction of rent. 

This may be carrying things rather far, but are not a few per- 
sonal injustices perhaps preferable to the utter impossibility of 
carrying through a great redevelopment plan of this sort undér 
our present laws in Britain? 

Such are the conditions under which the planning of Moscow 
was being carried on before the war broke out. To sum up what 
is happening in Moscow, I quote the following passage from 
“Moscow in the Making’’, p. 232: 


‘Mr. Herbert Morrison wrote an article during 1936 in the 
Evening Standard, setting forth what he would lke to do with 
London. 


‘“¢¢«Not only would I wish the solid, urban sprawl of London 
to be checked—for London is unhealthily large—but I 
would like to see “‘continuous” London cover a much 
smaller area than it does at present. 

‘*<T would create a green belt for London very much nearer 
than the green belt courageously envisaged by the London 
Country Council can possibly be to our great city. 

‘“*T would give it a coherent and homogeneous local 
government, removing every public authority that had no 
good reason for its continued existence and concentrating 
power, so far as practicable and administratively con- 
venient, in a great Municipal Corporation of London 
elected by the citizens. 

‘*<T would make a town plan to which the future develop- 
ment of that new London should conform.’ 


“These are the main things Mr. Morrison said he would 
like to do. But he concludes by saying: 


legislative framework, but not to encase it in a legislative strait- 
jacket. We intend that the corporation T.V.A. shall have much 
of the essential freedom and elasticity of a private corporation.” 


Ture Dams 


The first stage of the work was, of course, the building of the 
dams. This work has proceeded steadily and rapidly during the 
last ten years, and it is hoped to complete the main programme 
by 1945, at a cost of something under one billion dollars. Some of 
the dams up in the mountains are used solely for the storage of 
water and the creation of power ; those on the main river are also 
equipped with great locks, with a rise of water up to 100 feet. It 
has been said that this comprehensive programme of river control 
is probably the most impressive physical engineering project since 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 

It is estimated that the financial results of these great works 
will be as follows :— 

Navigation 


The savings by 1945 are expected to be about 2$ million dollars 
ad annum; by 1960 it is hoped that this figure will rise to 
millions. 
Flood Control 


It will be possible to cut off the flow of the Tennessee River 
completely for a week, at the point where it joins the Ohio River 
on the way to the Mississippi, when there 1s danger of floods. This 
should reduce the peak dood by about 2 feet right down the 
Mississippi. ‘The damage done by the worst floods on the Missis- 
sippi amounts to immense sums. It is hard to estimate the saving 
on an annual basis, but it 1s thought that an average saving of 
10 million dollars per annum is a conservative estimate. 


Power 


The estimated saving by consumers who have changed over 
from the old to the new price will be ten million dollars per 
annum by 1945. Prices have been roughly halved. In addition 
to this economy there has been a revolutionary increase in the 
use of electricity. 

There was in the early years great opposition from the public 
utility companies to the development by the T.V.A. of hydro- 
electric power. About fifty actions were fought against the 
T.V.A., one of which was led by Mr. Wendell Willkie. This 
opposition came to an end a few years ago. 

he function of distribution of electricity is in the hands of 128 
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local authorities and co-operatives, through whom T.V.A. power 
flows into half a million homes, farms, factories and places of 
business. 

T.V.A. supplies the electricity so cheaply that the 128 dis- 
tributors make substantial financial profits, and yet provide retail 
electricity so cheaply that the Chairman of T.V.A., Mr. David 
Lilienthal, recently said, ““This valley will be the first to enjoy to 
the full the fruit of this new age, the Age of Electricity. “Those 
who have its blessings in abundance will come into a new kind of 
civilisation. New standards of living, new and interesting kinds 
of jobs, totally new industrial processes, an end to drudgery, con- 
gestion, waste—such things are in store for us. For in this Valley 
in another decade, electricity will hardly be reckoned in cost, so 
cheaply can your communities then supply it.”’ 


THE WELFARE OF THE REGION 


The second function with which the T.V.A. was charged was, 
to repeat President Roosevelt’s words, the development of the 
resources of the region for its general, social and economic welfare. 
T.V.A. has shown great initiative and skill in undertaking this 
task. The first thing to be done was to get to know the region, and 
to find out methods of helping. Direct contact with the individual 
farmers, residents and factories throughout the region has been 
secured by appointing 100 agents, one for each county. The main 
task of these men is to study the conditions of the farmers and in 
every possible way to help them to secure the best all-round 
results. They are mostly college graduates, and they work mainly 
under the direction of the seven State universities which are situ- 
ated in the Tennessee Valley, though they also report direct to 
the T.V.A. authorities. 


Research 


T.V.A. has a research staff with about 300 university graduates. 
It co-operates closely with other organisations, in particular the 
agricultural, engineering, and chemical departments of the seven 
State universities. 

The object of the research is to improve the conditions of life in 
the Valley; every research is chosen with that object in view and 
is intended to lead to action. T.V.A. carries the work on after the 
researchers report. The second stage is to demonstrate the utility 
of the experimental product, and then get some firm to make it 
on a commercial basis. The third stage is to take the necessary 
steps to see that the product is effectively and fully used through- 
out the Valley. 
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Researches range from big problems such as phosphatic fer- 
tiliser down to the design of a series of cheap and simple machines 
for use on small hillside farms whose machinery needs are ordi- 
narily neglected by large manufacturers interested in bigger 
markets. 

A very considerable number of researches have been developed 
to the stage of practical results and pretty wide application, 
under two broad heads: 


(2) Development of improved methods of local processing 
of the region’s raw materials. 

(6) Developments to encourage soil conservation and in- 
creased farm income. 


The most important single research has been the production 
of a highly concentrated phosphatic fertiliser. A new method of 
manufacture was worked out and is now being applied on a large 
scale by the T.V.A. itself. Free fertiliser is being supplied to all 
the demonstration farms, and manufacturers are beginning to 
make this highly concentrated fertiliser, using the T.V.A. electric 
furnace process. T.V.A. furnishes designs and engineering in- 
formation. 

This is a major achievement, and in view of the long hauls 
which are unavoidable in phosphatic fertilisers in the United 
States will represent an important national economy. 

In the early days the usual university trends prevailed, each 
researcher being interested 1n his particular speciality in the hope 
of advancing knowledge. 

A new spirit has developed—that the purpose of the research 
is to advance the conditions of the people and that all the scien- 
tists must co-operate with this in view, whether to improve health, 
to prevent soil erosion, to increase the output of farms, to preserve 
farm products, etc. All research should be inspired and directed 
by one common aim. 

This new view is becoming widely accepted in the T.V.A. re- 
search department and in some of the co-operating university 
departments. 


Help to Farmers 


35,000 demonstration farms have been selected by their neigh- 

urs, 23,000 of them in the valley. These farms are treated as 
complete units and everything is done by the agents to help the 
farmers to improve their results. 

In particular they have all been given free supplies of the new 


phosphate fertiliser. In return they pay the transportation cost 
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and, more important, they agree to keep records of farm opera- 
tions, yields, income, and.to adopt diversified cropping practices 
to conserve soil and improve income. Good results are being 
achieved, and the farmers, seeing that these results are obtained 
by their neighbours on farms selected by them, understand and 
are impressed by them. 

The use of demonstration farms on this scale and in this 
way almost amounts to a new invention as a method of getting 
improved and more scientific ideas adopted by a farming 
community. 


Recreation 


Demonstration parks and centres of recreation have been 
created around the new large lakes or reservoirs behind the 
T.V.A. dams—picnicking, fishing, sailing, bathing, etc. These 
are already attracting a substantial number of tourists into the 
region and creating new opportunities for trade. Owing to the 
war, and particularly to the tyre shortage, people are not able to 
get to these recreation centres for the time being, but there 1s 
every prospect that when peace comes some of the lovelier parts 
of the Tennessee Valley will develop into tourist centres of 
national importance. 

Two of the States, stimulated by the example of T.V.A., have 
already created strong recreation boards, and are taking active 
steps to develop the amenities of their territory. 


Health ~ 
Active work is being carried on for the prevention of malaria 
and in other ways to promote health. T.V.A. assists State and 
local health agencies to do a better job. 


Improvement in Local Government 


Local government has not been particularly efficient in the 
Valley. T.V.A. has had considerable influence : 


(a) T.V.A. has been in a position to insist on sound business 
methods in the distribution of electricity by 128 authorities. 
This has set an example of efficiency for local government. 

(6) T.V.A. has done a good deal to stimulate and help city 
pemuns: Towns and communities have created planning 

ards with technical assistance available from the T.V.A. 
and the States. 

(c) T.V.A. has greatly strengthened certain voluntary pro- 
fessional associations (accountants, municipal managers, etc.) 
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in the Valley. These in their turn have done much to develop 
more efficient accounting systems both for electricity and for 
the work of the local authorities as a whole. 


Broadly speaking, T.V.A. has been an example to the region 
of an efficient, successful and honest powerful Government 
agency, and has been a centre of stimulus and encouragement 
for the liberal elements throughout the local government authori- 
ties of the region. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


It is generally agreed that the building of the dams and of the 
work that goes with it has been admirably done. Early in the 
war T.V.A. was able to provide no less than 250,000 kilowatts for 
the manufacture of aluminium. This was a major service to the 
conduct of the war, and did much to establish the importance of 
T.V.A. among those who had not previously been convinced. 

One interesting point is the excellent way in which engineers 
and architects co-operated in the construction of the dams. The 
‘Architectural Forum”’ calls the dams ‘‘overwhelmingly beauti- 
ful”. Lewis Mumford writes: ‘““There is something in the mere 
cant of a dam, when seen from below, that makes one think of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. Both Pyramid and dam represent an 
architecture of power. But the difference is notable, too, and should 
make one prouder of being an American. The first grew out of 
slavery aia celebrated death. Ours was produced by free labour 
to create energy and life for the people of the United States.” 

I think it is true to say that the economic value of the dams and 
their working under the direction of T.V.A. is to-day generally 
recognised, both from the regional and the national point of view. 

The second task of improving the standard of living in the 
Valley is being undertaken with energy, initiative and skill. It is 
difficult to measure the results, partly because they can only 
emerge slowly, and partly because there are other agencies work- 
ing in the Valley. Certain statistics have been published 1 showing 
a more rapid increase of population and industries in the Valley 
than in other similar parts of the United States, and indicating 
that the work of the T.V.A. is already being effective. But it is 
too early to expect any dramatic improvement from the work on 
the soil. Even in the case of the demonstration farms it takes at 
least five years to show substantial results and perhaps ten or 
fifteen years before they can be got into really good condition. It 
will, of course, take considerably longer to achieve similar results 


1 Report on Regional Resource Development, published by the National 
ra Association. 
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from the mass of the farms. But it is reasonable to hope that very 
substantial results should be shown in the course of the next ten 
years. 

Pusiic OPINION 


(a) The public utilities brought about fifty actions to try to 
prevent the manufacture and sale of cheap electrical power by 
the Authority. These have now apparently been finally defeated. 

(6) A Congress committee of nine members made an exceed- 
ingly thorough investigation of the whole operations of the 
Authority in 1938. They sat for six weeks locally and again for 
five weeks in Washington, and examined over a hundred wit- 
nesses. They also had an engineering staff which investigated 
the whole of the operations in great detail. The majority report 
gives very high testimony to the integrity and eficacy of the 
whole of the work of the T.V.A. There was a minority report 
of three members which was less favourable. 

(c) The Report on Regional Resource Development, recently 
published by the National Planning Association, an authorita- 
tive and impartial body, gives high praise to T.V.A. and urges 
that it should be a model for a substantial number of other 
authorities throughout the country. 

(d) The business community in the Valley at first regarded 
the T.V.A. with great suspicion. The successful sale of cheap 
power and the policy of co-operation and conciliation of the 
T.V.A. have not only removed all active opposition, but have 
created outstandingly friendly relations with the majority of the 
official and voluntary bodies operating in the region. 


CONSTITUTION 


Why has T.V.A. achieved such an outstanding success? It is 
true that the physical conditions were ideal; but success would 
not have been achieved unless the right men had been in charge 
with the right powers. I was immensely impressed with the en- 
thusiasm and the abilities of the directors and members of the 
higher staff whom I met. They all felt that they were doing a job to 
which it was worth while devoting their whole lives and energies. 
The control is in the hands of three full-time officials—a Chairman 
and two other Directors—who each receive a salary of $10,000 a 
year, the maximum which the Authority is allowed by law to pay. 

One peculiarity of the United States is that public salaries are 
very low in relation to what can be earned in private business. 
Several of the employees of T.V.A. have been offered double their 
present salaries to go elsewhere and have refused because of their 
sense of public service in T.V.A. 
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Under the Act of ee the directors are responsible for the 
management of the whole concern; there are no advisory bodies, 
there 1s no control over their day to day decisions. They can only 
be controlled in two ways. Firstly, the President can remove any 
of them and replace them by others. Secondly, Congress has 
every year to allocate the funds necessary for carrying on the 
T.V.A., both as regards capital and income, and has in this way 
considerable powers of control. This may be a danger point be- 
cause the Appropriation Committee of Congress may be hostile to 
the administration and may take action for political purposes. It 
is a fact that last year, Congress, on the advice of the Appropria- 
tion Committee, deleted a substantial proportion of the travelling 
expenses of the staff of T.V.A., thereby making the work very 
difficult and tending to discourage the directors and staff. To an 
outside observer this would seem to be one of the worst possible 
ways of controlling an organisation like T.V.A., and to some 
people there would appear to be serious danger to the future of 
T.V.A. in this kind of control. 

Subject to this, the directors are appointed on the principle of 
the fullest possible responsibility. They are trusted to do right. 
They can be dismissed if they do wrong. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the President has chosen the right men, and that 
they are putting their whole hearts and energies into the job. 
They have built up and inspired an organisation of high efficiency 
and with a fine spirit of public service. 


STAFF 


The Directors have created their own civil service regulations. 
Responsibility has been decentralised from Washington to Knox- 
ville, headquarters of T.V.A. The Directors are firm believers in 
this principle and have done all they can to delegate responsi- 
bility right down through the staff. They have done everything 
in their power to cut out civil service red tape and the spirit of 
bureaucracy. Thewhole staff areencouraged totake responsibility, 
and not to worry if they make mistakes. The Directors have 
managed, I think, to get a spirit of constructive initiative through- 
out the staff as good as anything in the best private businesses. 
As an Amcrican observer puts it: ““There is the alleged dilemma 
of ope ene with personnel selected either by an unimaginative 
civil service commission or by politicians. There is the red tape 
of Government contracting, the restrictiveness of Government 
auditing, the necessity of placating Congress if appropriations are 
to be secured, the political interference that is to be expected. It 
is thus of particular importance that the T.V.A. has been able to 
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escape both the civil service and the spoilsmen while building up 
what is probably the most constructive and imaginative public 
personnel programme ever seen in this country.” ' 


DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 


It is important to remember that the powers of T.V.A. are 
limited to the construction of the dams and their working from 
the point of view of the production and sale of electricity, of flood 
control and of navigation. On the other side of their work, the 
development of the welfare of the community, they rely entirely 
on persuasion and co-operation, backed by the power to make 
financial grants up to a certain figure. Their task has been to 
secure efficient planning over the region by purely democratic 
methods. I have already pointed out that the policy of the direc- 
tors has been to decentralise responsibility throughout the staff; 
in particular, to give as much responsibility as possible to the 100 
agents who live and work in close personal contact with individual 
citizens. So far as possible they arrange for the maximum number 
of decisions to be made in the field, not at a remote headquarters. 
They also co-operate closely with many federal authorities in the 
region, with numerous organisations of the seven different States, 
with several departments of the seven State universities, with more 
than 100 local authorities, and with any number of citizens’ 
voluntary organisations. 

The T.V.A. makes a point of keeping in the background as far 
as possible, and of giving the maximum share of the credit to all 
the organisations with whom it co-operates. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the most important problems before the democracies is 
to secure effective leadership in public work. The method adopted 
by President Roosevelt of nominating the Directors and giving 
them full responsibility on the principle of ‘‘trust till sacked” has 
been conspicuously successful. It is interesting that the movement 
among American local authorities 1s in the same direction: the 
election of a strong mayor or a city manager who is given pretty 
full responsibility so long as he holds his post. The present con- 
stitution in New York City provides an example of concentration 
of great power in the hands of the Mayor, and for the last ten 
years has been showing remarkably good results. 

But T.V.A. is, I believe, the best of them all. It has proved 
dramatically that large-scale and long-range planning can be 
carried through with full public consent; that public control is 
compatible with high efficiency. 
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CHAPTER XX 
PLANNING AND BUILDING IN THE U:.S.A.! 


"Tue Americans HAVE been builders rather than planners. 
They excel in building big things, whether mighty skyscrapers or 
immense river dams, or bridges or highways ; they lead the world 
in carrying out great imaginative enterprises on a scale vaster 
than anybody else? has had the courage or vision or means to 
undertake. 

They believe in private enterprise and in the leadership of 
Sik industrialists like Ford, Owen Young and Kaiser. They 

ave regarded Government interference with suspicion and dis- 
like, which is still much stronger in business circles than it is here. 
But during the last ten years perhaps two-thirds of the population 
have supported the New Deal; there has been a rapid swing 
towards planning. A leading Chicago real estate man says: 
‘“‘Business, Government and State and local groups are busy 
as they have never been before on planning for the post-war 
period in every field of endeavour.” Similar _developments 
are taking place as regards what we call town and country 
planning, which the Americans prefer to call city and regional 
planning. I propose in this chapter to abbreviate this by using 
the words “‘city planning’. 

The Federal Government has no legislative powers on city 
planning. Each of the forty-eight States has full legislative control 
of its own planning affairs; they delegate their powers in varying 
degrees to the counties and cities. Some cities have almost 
complete “Home Rule’”’. 

The Constitution of the United States was based on a balance 
of powers; what that means under modern conditions is 
that the Federal Government has no national planning powers. 
Fortunately, the Federal Government has most of the taxin 

wers, and has discovered under the New Deal, as we discove 
in Britain some decades ago, that much can be done in the 
way of national planning and control by making grants in aid 
to localities, and attaching to them such conditions as the central 
government may decide. Much has been done in this way during 
the last ten years with regard to public works in general and hous- 

1 This chapter is based on a three months’ visit to the U.S.A. in autumn 
1942. I saw something of the planning and building in about fifteen of the 
largest cities, and had long talks with members and officials of planning, 
housing, parks and highway authorities in many of these cities. 

* Some of the statements in this chapter probably do not apply to Russia, 


which has no doubt been building during the last generation as fast as the 
United States. 
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ing in particular. The Federal Government has set up important 
machinery for distributing these grants and is rapidly building 
up an effective technique for planning and control. 


EXPANSION OF CITIES 


The American building industry has, during the last generation, 
had a wonderful opportunity for building on a scale unequalled 
in the history of the world. The almost incredibly rapid growth 
of their cities may be illustrated by the facts for Detroit and 
Los Angeles. In 1900 the population of Detroit was about 
200,000 ; to-day it is nearly two millions. During the same period 
the population of the city of Los Angeles rose from 100,000 to 
one and a half millions. Both these cities are great centres of war 
industry and are still growing very rapidly. 

The growth in the number of private cars is equally impressive. 
In Detroit four out of every five families own a car. In Los 
Angeles one car is registered for every 2-4 residents; an average 
of nearly 1$ cars per family. An architect who has built many 
middle-class houses in Los Angeles told me that a garage for 
two cars was the minimum, while one for three was common. 
Indeed, distances are so great and public transport so lacking 
in Los Angeles that every adult really needs his own car. 


HousInc 


The housing of the pee is always the biggest single item in 
the work of the building industry. In America nearly all the 
houses have been built by private enterprise. In Los Angeles 
at one period 20,000 houses in a year was normal; the maximum 
was Over 40,000 in a single year. 

A Chicago authority writes: “There are about 22 million 
single-family residences in the United States. Private .and 
public research agencies are planning to produce low-cost 
single-family dwellings on a mass scale in'the post-war period. 
Mass-production methods and mass-construction methods, taking 
advantage of new materials and processes, make some of us feel 
that the result will be the greatest period of building for home 
ownership that our nation has ever experienced.”’ 

But, as in Britain, private enterprise cannot build suitable 
houses for the lower-paid workers at a profit, and a large number 
of families in most great cities are living in overcrowded con- 
ditions and in substandard houses. 

The Federal Government began some years ago to subsidise 
low-rental houses, of about the same standard as those sub- 
sidised by the British Government. The best account of this is 
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given in “The Seven Myths of Housing”, by Nathan Straus, 
who was Administrator of the United States Federal Housing 
Authority during the period of its main activity from 1937 to 
1941. During that period about 130,000 homes were built with 
federal aid, so that the United States is very much at the beginnin 
of its experiments in publicly-assisted housing as compared wi 
Great Britain. 

Judged by Mr. Straus’s book, the problems of the respective 
parts to be played by public and private enterprise housing 
respectively are very similar to those in Britain. The following 
table gives exceedingly interesting information on this matter :— 


Incomes of All “‘Urban’’ Families in 1940 


(compared with groups served by private enterprise and 
public agencies) 
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Mr. Straus comments on the facts given in the table as follows :-— 


“Two-thirds of all housing produced by private enterprise 
(on the basis of FHA experience) is built for the upper income- 
third. Only one third of the new homes are within the means 
of families in the middle income-group, and three-fourths of 
these are concentrated in the top half of that group. Private 
industry provides very few homes for families in the lower 
half of the middle income-group and, except for a few shacks 
erected in communities without adequate building codes, 
no new homes for families in the lowest income-third. 

“These facts, unpleasant though they be, should serve to 
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clarify the housing foal No conceivable change in eco- 
nomic conditions after the war will put enough into the 
pockets of the families in the lowest income-group to enable 
them to afford good housing. Those families, one-third of the 
nation, comprise the population of urban and rural slums. 
They constitute the great unsatisfied housing market.” 


,Unfortunately, an analysis similar to that given in the above 
table is not available as regards British house-building. I have 
dealt with the matter elsewhere,! and concluded that one-third 
of our families live in slum houses and can only be properly 
rehoused with the help of subsidies. This appears to correspond 
closely with Mr. Straus’s conclusion in the OSA. 

The principle of Government subsidies and of public housing is 
by no means as generally accepted in the United States as it 1s 
here ; there are not yet in existence any Federal or State plans for 
meeting the needs of the lower-paid workers on an adequate 
scale. There is nothing comparable to the British Government’s 
declaration of intention of building four million houses in the 
twelve post-war years, of which two and a half million are to be 
for the lower-income families. 

But opinion is beginning to move, and Mr. Straus’s book 
gives an exceedingly interesting and stimulating account of the 
fine constructive work done by the Housing Department of the 
Federal Government, and of the difficulties, political and other, 
which they have had to face. Mr. Straus has taken full ad- 
vantage of the inside experience he gained during his four years 
as Housing Administrator and has produced a book that should 
be of great importance. He has set an example which Ministers 
in this country might well follow. 


GARDENS 


There is an interesting contrast between the habits of the 
United States and Britain as regards gardens. In Britain, we 
built in the inter-war period 4 million houses, nearly every one 
of which has a separate garden of about 2,000 square feet. The 
gardens are fenced both back and front for privacy, and in order 
to keep out dogs and other nuisances. 

In the United States separate fenced gardens for the smaller 
houses are almost unknown. The front is always an open grass 
strip ; the land at the back, if it belongs to the separate houses, is 
generally used for the car, for garbage and sundry junk. Cultiva- 
tion is almost unknown. For instance, Green Belt City, which 
corresponds to Welwyn, and is the outstanding example in the 


1 See Chapter XVI, p. 116. 
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U.S.A. of a garden city, was designed by landscape architects ; 
every house, tree and shrub was planned for effect as seen from 
outside. The whole thing is beautifully done. But there are no 
gardens, whereas in Welwyn every house has its own fenced 
garden as a matter of course. 

It is true that on the whole our climate is better for gardening ; 
but fundamentally the difference is simply one of custom. And 
in Britain the whole thing arose through a Government report in 
1918 recommending separate gardens, and through the steady 
pressure of the Government, and the willing acceptance of the 
people, which ensured the building of gardens throughout the 
whole inter-war period on a scale which had never been attempted 
before in history. 

Which is right, the American method or the English? Nobody 
can answer this dogmatically, but I suggest that the ideal to 
be aimed at is probably a combination of the open American 
front garden, which is so attractive to thé passer-by, and the 
British back garden, fenced in and private, which is so useful for 
growing flowers and vegetables and gives such pleasant privacy. 


SKYSCRAPERS 


The most striking, and most typically American, kind of 
building has been the skyscraper. Most of these were built 
during the boom period in the twenties. The Empire State 
Building in New York, the tallest building in the world, has 
never been fully occupied. The era of skyscrapers seems to have 
ended, at least for the present. Many authorities think that the 
whole thing was a mistake and that it would have been more 
economical never to have built any skyscrapers except under the 
special conditions of the Wall Street district in New York. They 
hold that if no buildings of more than ten storeys had been erected, 
the necessary accommodation could have been provided, and 
eaapaaae of traffic and of cit penne in general would have 

een more easily solved. In Los Angeles no building of more 
than thirteen storeys is allowed to be put up. 

There is, however, an opposite school of thought which holds 
that skyscrapers are not a mistake in themselves; what has often 
been wrong has been the overcrowding of skyscrapers on the 
land. The skyscraper itself has many advantages. The Rocke- 
feller Centre, for instance, is an immense building, in many 
ways exceedingly convenient and pleasant. The views from the 
upper storeys are superb. A high authority writes: “If the sky- 
scrapers of lower Manhattan had not been clustered in one area 
ar had been spread throughout the city in the form of ten or 
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twenty Rockefeller Centres, they would not have resulted in an 
uneconomical use of the land nor have caused the serious con- 
gestion difficulties they now present. Uniform building height 
and bulk in the long run probably would be just as undesirable 
as the tremendous variance we now have in New York City.” 


Crvic BurLpincs 


The American cities have shown far more vision and confidence 
than ours in regard to civic buildings, and especially to well- 
planned civic centres. Nearly every large city has made some 
attempt at imaginative civic building. San Francisco took 
advantage of the great fire in 1906 to plan a fine civic centre, 
and substantial progress has been made in building it. Los 
Angeles has planned its civic centre on a great scale, and has 
begun with the largest city hall in the world, their only sky- 
scraper, with Saenifcett views over the city. Even the notorious 
Pendergast government of Kansas City, alleged to have com- 
mitted unnumbered crimes, built a fine civic centre dominated 
by a twenty-nine-storey city hall, and a really magnificent six 
million dollar auditorium, to seat 12,000 persons. 

School buildings are equally impressive; one constantly finds, 
in the smaller towns, that the finest building is the high school, 
which is regarded with pride throughout the city; and I saw 
many fine and impressive hospitals—built either by Government 
or by private agencies, outstanding not only for their buildings, 
but for the accommodation and scientific equipment. 

And so on. Wherever I went there was a civic pride in good 
buildings and a vigour in execution that made one wish the city 
fathers of most English towns had a bit more of America’s 
imagination and courage. But it is not only in civic buildings 
that the Americans beat us. Their university buildings all over 
the country are on a scale of magnificence that makes one ashamed 
of the relatively crowded and inadequate buildings of our 
provincial universities. 

And the railways have built really splendid stations in many 
of the great American cities. These have often resulted from a 
rationalisation of the railway system ; one great new building has 
been put up to replace several obsolescent stations. There must 
be a dozen of these fine new stations, each of which is incompar- 
ably more impressive than the best we have in Britain. 


HicHways 
The Americans have, in response to the demand for roads to 
accommodate safely immense numbers of cars traveHing at a 
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high speed, invented and developed the express highway. This 
is a major road, which, according to the latest definition of the 
New York City Planning Commission : 


(2) Allows the abutting frontages to have no access to the 
highway. ; 

(6) Has no grade crossings. All crossings are by over or 
under passes; therefore no traffic lights are needed. 

(c) Has entries and exits spaced at considerable distances, 
by roads which are nearly parallel to the highway before 
joining it. 

(d) Has two tracks, usually two or three lanes each way, 
separated by a safety strip. 


A parkway is a major road built through a narrow but very 
long park or system of parks and is used exclusively by private 
cars. 

Chicago has its famous Lakeside Drive, an eight-lane parkway 
running for 13 miles along the Lake, developed as an express 
highway for most of its length, largely on land reclaimed from the 
Lake. This is much the most important planning achievement 
of Chicago, saving an immense amount of time for the daily 
commuters from the suburbs north and south to the business 
centre of the city. One gadget, typical of American ingenuity, 
is a “rising kerb’? in the northern section of the parkway, 
hydraulically operated to allow six of the eight lanes for the 
incoming rush of traffic in the morning, only two being available 
for outgoing cars. During the day it provides four lanes each way, 
and in the evening six for the outgoing cars. 

In Kansas City there are 100 miles of boulevards: all major 
roads, nearly all of them having trees and grass verges and centre 
strips, and many of them being fine parkways. 

New Orleans has 60 miles of “‘floral trails’’, boulevards with 
central strips planted often with azaleas and camellias. 

All the larger cities have taken action in varying degrees to 
solve the motor-traffic problem, and at the same time to add to 
the beauty of the city. Many parks and playgrounds are linked 
together by parkway systems; the roads in these systems are for 
vehicles only, and are inaccessible to pedestrians, except at well 
designed parking places and lay-bys. Convenience, beauty and 
recreation are combined. 

New York has the longest experience and has done by far the 
most to develop the express highway and the parkway. The 
first parkways were built in the county of Westchester, where 
many wealthy New Yorkers lived, beginning in 1906. Partly 
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because of their age, which has given time for the trees to grow, 
and partly on account of good design, they are probably the most 
beautiful parkways in the world. 

During the last thirty years there has been steady development 
of the arterial road system in New York City and those parts of 
the State surrounding it, much accelerated during the last ten 
years under the regime of Mayor La Guardia by a very forceful 
personality, Mr. Robert Moses, and by large grants from the 
Federal Government. 

Fine systems of parkways have been built on the mainland 
north of New York’s island of Manhattan. And to the east, on 
Long Island, a magnificent parkway, 34 miles long, running right 
round the city area, has recently been completed. It is an ex- 
press highway throughout its length, beautifully laid out, with 
numerous parks and bridges, petrol stations and other buildings, 
all designed by good architects, and with no posters visible 
anywhere. 

But the finest achievement of all is undoubtedly the building 
of the East and West River Drives, each stretching about 10 miles 
north and south along the two sides of the Island of Manhattan. 
This is the central part of the city of New York, and is by far the 
most densely built up island in the world. 

In 1939 nearly a million motor vehicles were registered in 
New York City, and they made 230 million journeys across the 
rivers surrounding Manhattan. Motor traffic north and south 
on the Island would have been impossible had it not been for the 
East and West Drives. The East Drive is not fully express, but it 
carries a great deal of traffic at a good average speed. The West 
Drive is express throughout its whole Iength. A motorist can 
drive from the mainland in the north over a fine bridge, down the 
West Drive, and through a tunnel back to the mainland to the 
south-west, keeping up 35 miles? an hour the whole way, without 
once slowing down except for the tolls on entering the tunnel. 
The northern part of the West Side Drive is a superb parkway ; 
the southern part is an elevated roadway behind the docks for the 
exclusive use of private cars. The old dock road has been left 
for commercial vehicles; the railway has been moved somewhat 
inland, and is partly elevated and partly underground. To build 
the Drive down the fully developed side of Manhattan Island, 
with land at exceedingly high values, was a feat requiring a 
high degree of technical skill and ingenuity, also magnificent 
drive and courage and readiness to face immense expense. It is 
a stimulating example of the American genius for really big 


1 It is illegal to drive at either more or Jess than 35 miles per hour on the 
New York express highways. 
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and difficult tasks. It is a challenge to the planners of the new 
London. 

New York City is now preparing detailed plans for the sub- 
stantial completion in five years after the war of the necessary 
express and major highways for the whole city. It is hoped that 
this system will deal effectively with the huge volume of traffic 
brig wal be expected at that date, except as regards occasional 

oads. 
To sum up, the great and difficult problem of providing an 
adequate arterial highway system for New York has been tackled, 
especially during the last ten years, with vision, with fine energy, 
and wit ipa dase success. It is one of the outstanding 
achievements of civic democracy. 


BRIDGES AND Dams 


America is also a great bridge-builder. San Francisco has 
built its eight-mile-long Bay Bridge and its superb Golden Gate 
Suspension Bridge, with a span of no less than 4,200 feet, at a cost 
of 78 and 35 million dollars respectively. New Orleans has its 
two-mile rail and road bridge over the Mississippi; and New 
York has spent half a billion dollars in the last ten years on new 
bridges and tunnels across its rivers. All these bridges are owned 
by public corporations, and paid for by tolls, usually about 2 
cents for a private car; and until the recent introduction of petro 
rationing most of them were paying well. The American motorist 
is ready to pay freely, through tolls or petrol taxes, for good roads 
and bridges. 

The dam-building is spectacular. There are the great dams in 
the Tennessee Valley and such outstanding examples as Roose- 
vélt, Boulder and Grand Coulee, the last being three times as 
large as Dnieprostroi. 

PARKS 

Here again America leads the way with its superb national 
parks. ‘These are places of natural beauty, ranging from hundreds 
of square miles in area to a few square miles. The amenities are 
carefully guarded and controlled; there are spacious and well- 
designed camping grounds, cabins, hotels and restaurants, flora 
and fauna are jealously guarded. Rangers are always present, 
including scientists of various kinds, local cowboys and, at peak 
periods, university students on vacation. They are a corps of 
men of high standing; they conduct parties on horseback and 
on foot, and give camp-fire talks which help to an understanding 
of the country. The parks I happen to have seen include the 


immense mountain parks of Denver in the Rockies; the great 
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park in San Francisco, planned and made most beautiful by the 
fifty years’ work of a Scotchman who has just died at the age of 
96; the Central Park‘of New York, the Riverside parks of New 
Orleans and Philadelphia, and the fine green central parts of 
Washington, the only large American city planned from the 

inning. Many of these great parks are really fine, but there is a 
serious shortage of parks and children’s playgrounds near the 
centres of the cities. Here again New York has done a good job 
in the last ten years, having created several large and well- 
designed parks and bathing beaches, as well as large numbers of 
smaller parks, including no less than 400 separate children’s 
playgrounds. 


ZONING 


A great deal of energy has for many years been devoted in 
American cities to zoning. Most cities have had zoning com- 
missions which have laid down the uses permitted for each piece 
of land, whether for light or heavy industry, for commercial 
objects of various kinds, or for residential purposes, usually 
defining maximum height of buildings, percentage of area to be 
eevee. amount of open spaces, etc. A good zoning ordinance, 
effectively enforced, should define and maintain the character 
of the different districts of the city and should limit the maximum 
density to suit traffic facilities and other relevant factors. 

Most experienced planners think that zoning has in general 
failed to give adequate protection to the city as a whole for two 
main reasons. In the first place, it has been badly done. Zoning 
should be a tool to implement the city plan after it has been made 
by ensuring that land used is in accordance with the plan. But 
in many cases zoning preceded effective general planning. 

Then again, the ordinances were generally laid down in the 
boom period of the twenties, when planners were often carried 
away by the prevailing over-optimism. An amazing example of 
this optimism is provided by a map published in a leading Detroit 
paper in 1926, which the secretary of the Detroit Planning Com- 
mission showed me. The map indicated no less than 30 square 
miles reserved for the business area, to be filled with skyscrapers 
and other huge buildings. In spite of the fact that Detroit has 
grown as fast as any city except Los Angeles, the business area is 
to-day less than one square mile, and is more than adequate for 
all needs. 

The second reason for the failure of zoning is that it has not 
generally been enforced. The real estate people have had a 
wonderful time, developing one area after another. They have 
generally regarded zoning with suspicion and dislike ; all they have 
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asked has been to be let alone to get on with their development. 
Zoning could not increase opportunities for development; on 
the other hand, it could easily hinder them. And the real estate 
interests have been rich and powerful and well organised. Their 
organisations have in many instances been responsible for over- 
zoning, and also for the custom of making exceptions to the zoning 
laws in response to appeals. Many city councils have adopted 
zoning ordinances, rather half-heartedly, in response to the 
pressure of citizen groups, and have been content to make them 
ineffective in response to pressure from real estate groups. 

For instance, posters (billboards), large and small, are more 
numerous in America than in England. In the opinion of most 
architects, a considerable section of the public main roads are 
made hideous by billboards. But in many states, when zoning 
commissions have tried to regulate or prohibit the use of posters 
in certain positions, the judges have held it unconstitutional to 

revent a man, for merely aesthetic reasons, from making a 
egitimate profit by allowing posters on his land. However, 
public opinion is changing, and the courts in several States have 
recently upheld the right of the legislatures to prohibit the use of 
posters on property abutting upon a highway without compen- 
sation. 

In New York a zoning ordinance was first adopted in 1916. 
There was strong public opposition to any drastic restrictions, 
and it is said that if the city had been developed up to the limits 
allowed by the zoning laws it could have accommodated the whole 
population of North and South America, and also provided them 
with all the office space they needed! 

During the last five years there has been much re-zoning; 
restrictions are becoming greater and control over building opera- 
tions more exacting. Zoning in New York City is effectively 
enforced ; only minor variations are granted in cases of exceptional 
hardship. Opinion among real estate developers has changed, 
and in recent years they have several times petitioned the City 
Planning Commission to adopt more restrictive zoning. 


BLIGHTED AREAS 


One Sunday morning I walked less than half a mile from my 
hotel, in the very centre of Detroit, and saw my first “blighted” 
area. Each “block”, a rectangular area about 100 yards 
square bounded by. four straight. streets, included factories, 
derelict, old, occasionally new; old houses, large or small, empty 
or occupied by several families; and a considerable proportion 


of open space, sometimes used for parking, sometimes covered by 
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debris and a typical American city weed, about three feet high. 
Roads and alleys were often unpaved and uncleansed, and there 
was garbage everywhere in streets and courts. I saw a man walk 
out along a flat roof and throw an armful of debris into the 
street, somewhere near a garbage tin. There was no crowding 
on the land; there was plenty of room, but neglect and decay 
everywhere. A Detroit citizen described the business centre of the 
city as a “‘desert island in a swamp of blighted areas’. 

A blighted area has been described as follows: “‘One which is 
decaying, whose existing buildings and houses are becoming 

rogressively obsolescent, and which does not rebuild and re- 
invigorate itself’. A blighted area is by no means the same as a 
slum. America has few slums comparable to the slums of Man- 
chester, Birmingham or London. But blight is undoubtedly more 
widespread and more serious in America than in Britain. The 
reasons are generally given as follows: 


1. Bad planning in the first instance. 

2. The restlessness of Americans. All but the poorest people 
have cars. They tend more and more to leave their city hone 
and live out in the country. 

3. Cheap land in the suburbs, made accessible by modern 
highways, attracts home-seekers as against high-priced land 
in the city. 

4. Because of the amount of open space available, it is often 
less expensive to develop new projects and create new 
residential areas than it is to rehabilitate older structures. 

5. Landowners have expected to get high prices for the land, 
and not being able to do so, have left it vacant or,derelict in 
the hope of appreciation. 

6. An invasion of poor whites or negroes from the South 
provides some rent and helps the landlord to pay taxes, but 
further reduces standards. 


There is no general agreement as to remedies. Some planners 
are beginning to take the view that one of the most important 
functions of city government to-day is to bring about large 
comprehensive programmes for rehabilitation of blighted areas 
alrnost to the extent of denying public facilities to proposed 
developments on the periphery of the city. 

The building’ of better and faster highways right from the 
centre of the city, stretching out indefinitely into the country, 
must obviously tend to increase the number of commuters. I 
heard of men driving 40 or 50 miles to business every day in 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 
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All city planners are anxious to develop attractive .residential 
districts for all classes of the population within the city 
boundaries. 

American densities are so low compared with ours,' that it 
should often be possible to develop areas within the city as 
pleasant and more convenient than any outside. A conspicuous 
example of successful development of this kind, for the wealthier 
oe is the lovely residential area in the south-west of Kansas 

sity. 

But there is a good deal of doubt and pessimism. The dis- 
tinguished economist, Alvin H. Hanson, in “Urban Redevelop- 
ment and Housing”’ goes so far as to say that 


“Our American cities have drifted into a situation, both 
physically and financially, that is becoming intolerable. Their 
plight, moreover, is becoming progressively worse. . . . For 
the cities to raise the very large sums required for replanning 
and rebuilding would be out of the question.” 


He accordingly recommends that to eliminate slums and blight 
the Federal Government should advance up to the entire cost of 
acquiring the land; that the land should “‘be deemed (by the City 
Council) to have cost nothing’’, and should be let or sold to 
private enterprise for redevelopment. The Federal Government 
apparently to be paid for interest and capital repayment what the 
city council can get out of the purchaser. 

This is a remarkable conclusion, since it deals with the richest 
cities, or at least the cities with the richest populations, in the 
world. It is violently attacked by other reformers, some of 
whom regard it as an unfair method of subsidising certain real 
estate interests at the expense of the tax-payer. 


Ciry PLANNING COMMISSIONS 


City Planning Commissions have existed in some cities for nearly 
a generation. Recently there has been a rapid increase in their 
numbers and in the size of their staffs. For instance, the £20,000 
budget of the city of Los Angeles and the £30,000 budget of the 
county of Los Angeles have been supplemented from private 
sources by £15,000 per annum: a total budget of-no less than 
£65,000 per annum, for planning purposes for a population of 
about three millions. Not only is that, I believe, far in excess of 
anything in this country, but it is of particular interest that 
private organisations should contribute on so large a scale. 


1 See Chapter XXIX, Table C (p. 217). 
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There is a lot to do in Los Angeles. As a leading planner has 
pointed out: 


“The pattern of the Los Angeles region is loose and wasteful. 
It is characterised by astounding distances between centres. 
It imposes a heavy burden of travel upon all who work and live 
within the area, a burden which must be borne largely by 
individuals because of the inadequacy and deficiencies of the 
more economical public transit facilities. Life in many parts 
of the Los Angeles community is scarcely possible without 
private conveyance.” 


He goes on to say that even before the days of its Planning 
Commission, Los Angeles has done some big pieces of planning: 


“It has created a new harbor, brought in abundant water 
supplies and public power, made a comprehensive attack upon 
its flood and drainage problems, achieved a single railroad 
passenger terminal and given notable support to the principle 
of regional planning.” 


It will be interesting to see what Los Angeles does now that it 
is taking planning so seriously. It is certainly thinking on a large 
scale about roads: the Director of the City Planning Commission 
reports that 


‘“‘The city of Los Angeles has a complete network of express 
highways planned, totalling 450 miles, 13 miles of which have 
already been constructed, with an additional 70 miles of right- 
of-way now being negotiated for. Precise plans are being drawn 
for an additional 200 miles. It is estimated that the total 
cost of completing the entire system will approximate four 
hundred and fifty million dollars.” 


Philadelphia is a much older city than Los Angeles, with about 
the same population. The City Council appointed a egaoe 
Commission only in December 1942, after a campaign in whic 
no less than eighty-two citizen societies had taken part. The 
budget voted was £10,000, which is perhaps enough to make a 
fair start. 

I had an opportunity of seeing something of the New York 
City Planning Commission, which is one of the best and most 
vigorous. It has been given two main responsibilities: to make a 
master plan and an annual capital budget. 

To prepare a master plan for a city of seven millions is a heavy 
task, and is being worked out in stages. For instance, the Com- 
mission prepared plans for the completion of the whole system 
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of major roads, on the basis of proposals submitted by the 
Hi hibays Department, and after Fill and repeated discussion 
with all other departments which might be affected, published a 
report. They held a series of public hearings at which any 
citizen could make objections. The report was then sent to the 
Board of Estimate,! which has power to refer back, modify or 
reject. When no Thtdae by the Board of Estimate the report 
becomes part of the master plan of the city. Once this has been 
done, the Board of Estimate can only modify the report with 
the consent of the City Planning Commission, or without such 
consent by a three-fourths majority. 

In this way the Board of Estimate has already approved as 
sede the master plan reports on highways, hospitals, parks and 
schools. 

The second duty of the City Planning Commission is to prepare 
each year a capital budget; what we usually call the official 
estimates for the year for capital expenditure. This settles how 
much each department is allowed for capital expenditure. It 
gives the City Planning Commission responsibility not only to 
advise as to where things are to be located, but when they are to 
be built. 

This involves collecting the demands from all departments, 
modifying them if necessary to make the whole demand comme 
within the limits of money available, and presenting this recom- 
mendation to the Board of Estimate for approval or modification. 
This function is carried out in English cities by the finance com- 
mittee; it is a novel idea to us to entrust it to a planning 
committee. I was told by one of the most active members of the 
committee which drafted the charter that when, for instance, a 
subway was extended, many contingent developments would be 
needed, such as roads, drains, electricity, housing, schools, etc. 
These would be foreseen by a planning committee, which would 
control development accordingly; but hardly by a finance 
committec. 

The New York City Planning Commission has been given by 
charter substantial powers, some of which are sketched in the 
preceding paragraphs. On the other hand, the Mayor has to 
approve the annual budget for staff, and in this way has in the 
last resort almost complete authority. It is believed that the 
Charter Commission sought to leave the ultimate responsibility 
with the elected Board of Estimate, but the Board does not rashly 
substitute its judgment for that of the Planning Commission, 
and in practice there is no doubt that the procedure described 

. . Board of Estimate is the effective governing body of the City of New 

Org. 
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gives the Planning Commission an almost decisive influence on 
much of the future development of the city. 

It is hard to estimate the achievement of the planning com- 
missions, most of which are still young; and it must always be 
difficult to evaluate what a planning body has done. I have. 
heard of cases where the opening of a new road has been celebrated 
and public honour has been paid to the engineers who have 
built it. It not infrequently happens that everybody has forgotten 
that the road would never have been built in that particular 
place but for a plan prepared twenty years earlier by the 
planning commission. As in other fields, the builder, the man 
of action, is much more likely to get the credit than the man of 
thought who planned the whole thing a generation earlier. 


CONCLUSION 


What can we learn in Britain from American building and 
planning? 


1. Parkways and express highways. Shall we be content to allow 
London to continue to lag hopelessly behind New York? Or 
shall we develop motor-ways so as to provide facilities equivalent 
to those in the U.S.A.? 

2. Can we not learn to emulate America’s fine and imaginative 
great public buildings: civic centres, railway stations, schools 
and universities? 

3. City planning commissions are growing in America with 
typical speed: the country is becoming plan-minded. There is a 
ferment of vigorous thought and controversy. The work of these 
commissions is worth serious study. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ZURICH AND STOCKHOLM 


Zuvricu AND STOCKHOLM, both of which I have visited on 
several occasions, are two of the most attractive cities I know; a 
consideration of the amenities they offer and the reasons for them 
may help us in our long-term policy in considering what is the 
best size of city for educated human beings to live in: something 
between the limits of 5,000,000,.as deliberately chosen for Mos- 
cow, and 30,000, the ideal advocated by Sir Ebenezer Howard? 

Zurich has great natural advantages. It lies at the end ofa lake, 
between two ranges of mountains; two beautiful rivers flow 


through the centre of the town, which is surrounded by fields and 
forests. Those who built the town took good advantage of these 
natural opportunities. It is on the whole well planned and well 
built. The buildings generally are well designed and well 
arranged. Even the slums are picturesque. 

The area of Zurich is about 20,000 acres, of which 30% con- 
sists of open spaces. There are many pleasant woods both in- 
side the city area and just outside. The town is situated at 
the end of the lake, and there are villages right along both sides 
of the lake for a distance of over ten miles, all of which are 
practically suburbs of Zurich, though mostly not included in the 
city area. 

There are several very attractive residential quarters for the 
well-to-do, generally with fine views over the lake and hills. 
Transport from residence to office or works is excellent, rarely 
requiring over fifteen minutes. The parts of the town in which the 
workers live are also pleasant and green; since the last war a 
considerable number of housing estates have been built rather on 
English lines. Many of the workers live on the shores of the lake, 
aud come to their work in Zurich on the national electric railway. 
A worker living seven miles out pays only 7s. for a monthly con- 
tract for his daily journeys to work. 

The government of Zurich is very different from anything we 
know. There is a large Council elected by proportional repre- 
sentation, and in addition a very powerful executive of nine per- 
sons, also directly elected by the people by proportional repre- 
sentation. This executive is responsible for all administration; 
and the quality of the peronrel is high, in spite of the fact that 
the salaries of the members amount to only £650 per annum— 
surprisingly low even in Switzerland, a country of low salaries. 
Another striking difference is that all important measures are 
submitted to a referendum of the people, and so educated and 
responsible are the citizens, that the popular votes are sensible 
and good. 

An outstanding example of this is the interest taken in the 
cultural life of the city by the public and by the Council, 
which gives sums of £7,000 and £8,000 per annum to the en- 
couragement of music and painting, guarantees the rent of the 
theatre, and actually contributes £25,000 a year to the main- 
tenance of the opera-house: a total of over £40,000 each year 
from the municipality towards different forms of art. Some years 
ago there was a referendum as to the subsidy to be paid to the 
opera. The citizens voted for the increased grant of £25,000 per 
annum by a majority of nearly two to one! In this country we 


sat only envy the interest of the people of Zurich in culture and 
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their sense of responsibility as citizens, and hope that before too 
long we may approach their standard. 

And there can be no doubt that the government of the city 
is efficient. The municipality owns and operates the ordina 
trading undertakings: gas, electricity, trams and water. In 193 
it made a net profit of no less than £600,000 out of these enter- 
prises taken together. 

The factories are scattered throughout the town. The power 
used is entirely electric, and many of the factories are heated to 
a large extent by surplus electricity. For an industrial town 
Zurich is almost unbelievably free from smoke and grit. 

In short, Zurich is beautiful, healthy and convenient ; in many 
ways a model city. But the Council are far from satisfied. 
They intend to make it much better than it is, and are pre- 
pared to spend money freely in planning out the best lines of 
improvement. 

The Town Planning Department, which has no executive 
functions, but the whole of whose energies are devoted to the 
workitig out of plans, has a staff with salaries totalling £12,000 a 
year, an astonishingly high figure when compared with any 
English city. 

A professor who now lives in England and has worked in 
several other countries regards Zurich as the most attractive 
town in Europe to live in, both for the educated classes and for 
the workers. It has varied industry, two good universities and 
excellent schools, facilities for every kind of recreation and culture, 
and is full of interesting people. 

In spite of all this, the citizens of Bern are far from regarding 
Zurich as the ideal wa Bern has certain advantages in being 
the capital of Switzerland. It is much smaller than Zurich, 
with a population of only 120,000. It is as beautifully situated, 
as clean, and as attractive a residential town as Zurich, but 
has the disadvantages which follow from being smaller and 
rather poorer, e.g. less excellent concerts, theatres, etc. On the 
other hand, it has the advantage that, owing to its small size, its 
beautiful woods and the surrounding country are more easily 
accessible to the whole of the residents. For instance, there is 
a very pleasant open-air bathing-place on the banks of the river. 
It is run by the municipality, is free to all, and very cheap meals 
are served. Owing to the small size of Bern, a large proportion of 
the young people can get to the bathing-place in a few minutes 
from their places of work. When we visited it at lunch-time on a 
warm June day there were over a thousand persons lunching, 
bathing and sun-bathing. 

The Bern residents I met were unanimously of opinion that 
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Bern is a better town to live in than Zurich. They are very 

roud of its history; it is more beautiful and is more genuinely 
Swiss When one suggests that it is too small, they retort that a 
-abeseaaaiih ago, when the population was only 50,000, its cultural 
ife was perhaps even better than it is to-day. 

There are many towns in Switzerland smaller than Bern which 
have a real cultural life of their own. On the other hand, there 
are in many countries, and unfortunately in parts of England, 
cities larger than Bern that have nothing distantly comparable to 
the civic pride and culture of that city. 

There 1s, I think, one conclusion we can draw from the Swiss 
cities. The Swiss, owing to their old democratic traditions, their 
institutions and their educational system, have a more active and 
widespread interest in political affairs than any other country, 
and have a very high general level of culture. Switzerland, a poor 
country, with a population of three million, has 10,000 university 
students. The industrial area of south-east Lancashire, with a 
larger population, has about 3,000 university students. There is 
not much doubt that, owing to the wide spread of culture and 
the more general demand, everything that is necessary for an 
educated life, with wide and varied interests, can be achieved in a 
town of substantially smaller size in Switzerland than in the 
England of to-day. 


STOCKHOLM 


Onc of the cities which would compete most strongly with 
Zurich for the honour of being the pleasantest residence in 
Europe is Stockholm. It is a lovely city ; so much so that it aroused 
Clough Williams Ellis to the following lyrical praise. He says a 
city ought to be a fit setting for a civilised life, and adds: 


‘“Sweden’s capital seems to me to be such a setting, and in- 
deed I myself put it above every other city whatsoever. .. . 
Stockholm has no squalor, no shameful hinder parts, and very 
little unnecessary ugliness, whether industrial or other. . . . 

*‘No one, I think, could visit the new Town Hall at Stock- 
holm without feeling that it proclaimed and made manifest, not 
only the just pride of the loveliest city in the world, but also the 
renaissance of its people. 

‘In it are employed and displayed and combined into one 
uplifting masterpiece all the fine and applied arts of modern 
Sweden—a great orchestral symphony conducted through a 
thousand intricate passages to a noble conclusion by its 
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Stockholm owes much to nature. The site is an ideal one; the 
city is built on islands surrounded by lakes and rivers. There are 
no other cities near at hand. Any amount of good building land 
is available, almost the whole of it covered by forests, which make 
a perfect setting for suburban development. 

Farther afield is the famous Stockholm archipelago, consisting 
of thousands of islands, ideal spots for summer houses or for 
expeditions during the week-end, or even in the long summer 
evenings. . 

But man has played his part too. The people are careful not 
to spoil their beautiful city. ena a is clean. Disfiguring 
advertisements are so strictly controlled that they do little harm, 
and one rarely sees litter. 

The population is just over 500,000; including the surrounding 
areas, metropolitan Stockholm has about 700,000. The Inner 
City is built in the usual continental style. Apart from the fine 
buildings, such as the King’s Palace, the superb Town Hall, and 
many other public buildings of all kinds, the dwellings consist 
mainly of six- to eight-storeyed buildings. Separate houses for 
single families are almost unknown. The planning of the Inner 
City does not present points of any special interest from the 
English point of view. 

Stockholm is developing some very attractive suburbs, especi- 
ally Bromma, which has an area of 5,000 acres and a population 
of 40,000 persons. It is a beautifully wooded district, almost 
surrounded by broad straits, and makes a most attractive residence 
for persons of all classes. 

Not content with this, Stockholm has purchased large areas of 
well-wooded and watered country up to ten or fifteen miles from 
the centre of the city. About 1937 it bought a beautifully wooded 
area of about 3,000 acres to be developed for camping and week- 
ends. Later it purchased a large peninsula, with no less than 35 
miles of indented coast, also for holiday purposes. A large 
proportion of Stockholm citizens, including many of the work- 
ing classes, own motor-boats, and this new purchase, which is 
accessible from Stockholm in one hour by motor-boat or motor- 
car, is intended to provide places for camping ahd picnicking for 
all who want them. 

Manchester has the attractive Derbyshire hills within equally 
easy distance, but has so far never contemplated their acquisition. 
Why does not the City Council buy a few of the glorious moun- 
tains and valleys of Derbyshire and run cheap bus services out to 
them at week-ends? 
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CONCI.USION 


Stockholm and Zurich are both well planned and well built and 
both have great natural advantages, but their city councils are 
dissatisfied and intend to make their cities much better. Stock- 
holm spends £20,000 per annum on the salaries of its planning 
staff; Zurich £12,000. Few, if any, of our English cities approach 
Stockholm or Zurich in attractiveness. They need planning far 
more urgently, yet I think it is true to say that not one of them, 
whatever its size, spent in inter-war days on planning anything 
approaching what Stockholm and Zurich were spending. 
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PART IV 
PLANNING: BRITAIN 


CHAPTER XXII 
INTRODUCTION 


‘Tue NATIONAL consciousness of the importance of town and 
country planning is about a generation behind the national sense 
of responsibility for the good housing of the people. It was not 
till 1909 that the first Town Planning Act was passed ; a tentative 
and negative measure, to secure as regards a limited amount of 
land that if development took place it should only take place in 
certain ways. The Act did not authorise any positive planning by 
the local authority. 

By 1932 public opinion was beginning to be interested in plan- 
ning, and the Act passed in that year gave increased powers 
to local authorities. But these were still mainly negative, and 
the, powers of the Ministry of Health, which controlled the local 
authorities in matters of planning, were “largely those of a quasi- 
judicial body to secure fair play to owners of property”. 

The next step was the publication of the Barlow Report in 
1940.) Its most important recommendations, which were unani- 
mous, have been authoritatively summarised as follows: ? 


“They recommended the establishment by Statute of a 
National Authority for the purpose of making research into, 
advising upon, and regulating the location of industry ; also that 
the objectives of national action should include (a) the re- 
development of congested urban areas, (5) the decentralisation 
or dispersal of industries and industrial population from such 
areas, and (c) the encouragement of a reasonable balance of 
industrial development throughout the various divisions or 
regions of Great Britain, coupled with appropriate diversifica- 
tion of industry.” 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on. the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population, Cmd. 6153. 
2 Report of the Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment 
(Uthwatt Report), p. ro. ‘ 
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These recommendations by the Barlow Commission, which were 
well received by the country, are the first evidence of a strong 
tendency to demand a positive policy of town and country plan- 
ning for the country as a whole. 

In 1942 came the Report of the Uthwatt Committee, a small 
body of experienced surveyors and lawyers appointed by the 
National Government. After elaborate consideration of the his- 
tory and facts of planning in this country, they make two assump- 
tions on the positive aspects of planning, upon which their recom- 
mendations are based. These assumptions are of such far-reaching 
importance that I quote the essential parts verbatim. 


**The first assumption we have made is that national planning 
is intended to be a reality and a permanent feature of the ad- 
ministration of the internal affairs of this country. We assume 
that it will be directed to ensuring that the best use is made of 
land with a view to securing economic efficiency for the com- 
munity and well-being for the individual, and that it will be 
recognised that this involves the subordination to the public 
good of the personal interests and wishes of landowners. Un- 
reserved acceptance of this conception of planning is vital to a 
successful reconstruction policy, for every aspect of a nation’s 
activity is ultimately dependent on land.” 


The second assumption is— 


“‘that the system we regard as necessary for an effective recon- 
struction, is one of national planning with a high degree of 
Initiation and control by the Central Planning Authority, which 
will have national as well as local considerations in mind, will 
base its action on organised research into the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the use,and development of land, and will have 
the backing of national financial resources where necessary for 
a proper execution of its policy.” 


These assumptions clearly imply that not only landowners, but 
also owners of factories, houses and other buildings must sub- 
ordinate their personal interests and wishes to the public good, 
and that local authorities must also subordinate the interests of 
their special community to the national advantage. The essential 
conditions for positive town and country planning on a national 
scale could hardly be better or more authoritatively summarised 
than they have been in these two assumptions. 

Let us proceed to consider what steps have been taken, and 
what further steps are necessary to fulfil these conditions, and so 
to give the planning authorities the opportunity to plan Britain 
on the best practicable lines. 
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CHAPTER XXIII" 
LAND 


Awone ai THE problems of town and country planning the 
determination of the best means of controlling the use of land in 
the national interest is perhaps the most important. Unfortu- 
nately, it is also quite certainly the most difficult. In the first 
place, the problems of land ownership and of valuation are, 
technically, subjects of staggering complexity and difficulty. The 
whole matter has been studied by the Uthwatt Committee,! the 
members of which were a very able and experienced group of 
lawyers and surveyors. The Government in their White Paper 
on the use of land 2 give the report high praise. 


“The peculiar value of the Uthwatt Report lies in its mas- 
terly analysis of the abstruse problems lying at the root of any 
effective system of town and country planning. The Govern- 
ment are greatly indebted to the Committee for this notable 
contribution.” ° 


One has only to read the report, and to attempt to understand 
the more technical parts, to appreciate the difficulties of the 
problems involved ; it is, I think, true to say that only lawyers can 
understand the elaborate complexities of the legal rights of 
ownership, only surveyors can understand the complications of 
the peculiar and artificial system of the valuation of land. Un- 
fortunately, it by no means follows that a group consisting exclu- 
sively of experts in two highly technical fields will form the best 
committee to see most clearly the wider economic and political 
implications of the problems, and the probable results of the 
adoption of their proposals. A good economist and an experi- 
enced town clerk might have helped to produce a report which 
would have been more likely to be acceptable to the Government, 
and to achieve the objects desired in practical application. 

It would be difficult enough to arrive at an agrecd solution of 
these problems if the discussions were carried on in an atmosphere 
of academic impartiality. Unfortunately, the rights of land- 
owners as against the State have for a long time been one of the 
most bitterly controversial subjects in the whole field of politics. 
One side allege that all land values are created solely by the com- 
munity and that they ought to belong to the community; and 
that in any case values in city centres are preposterously high. 

1 Report of the Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment 
(Uthwatt Report). 


2 “The Control of Land Use,’”’ Cmd. 6537, p. 5. 6 
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They point out that it is common for speculators who get wind of 
an authority’s intention to execute public improvements to buy 
the land at current prices and get away with the betterment when 
the improvement is made. 

The other side point out that landlords have often rendered 
great services by the way in which they have developed their 
estates, and that much land has been boughttby its present owners 
at prices based on the present laws. Any changes of law to penalise 
landowners as compared with other property-owners would be 
grossly unjust. 

ese two views have hardened as a result of much party con- 
troversy, and it is a matter of the utmost difficulty in Parliament 
or in the Press to get cool and scientific discussion on the merits 
of the case. 


THe Nature or EXISTING DIFFICULTIES 


One of the most valuable chapters of the Uthwatt Report is 
Chapter II—“The Nature of Existing Difficulties’. The report 
analyses the difficulties that local authorities have in securing that 
land shall be used for the purpose which they consider best in the 
national interest undcr the two headings of urban and rural land, 
which they call ‘‘Developed Land” and “Undeveloped Land” 
respectively. 

Under the heading “Undeveloped Land”’ they state that 


‘“‘A coastal area, a beauty spot, the fringe land round existing 
towns, may all have a high building value for residential or 
industrial development, yet it may be in the national interest 
to forbid building whether for reasons of amenity or because 
the soil is highly fertile and suited for agriculture. Similarly, it 
may be in the national interest to prevent some of our existing 
large cities from expanding further. This will involve sterilisa- 
tion from building of much land which, if unrestricted, would 
continue to command a high price for development. Action 
such as this is practically impossible under the existing planning 
legislation on account of the liability placed on the local plan- 
ning authority for compensating all the Jandowners concerned 
for deprivation of development value.”’ ; 


As regards developed land, they stress the importance of this 
matter by pointing out that half the population of Great Britain 
lives in cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. They add: 


“If the improvement or rebuilding of cities is to be carried out 
on the basis of a scientifically prepared plan, the planning 


ge UneNy. must be in a position to proceed with the single aim 
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of ensuring utilisation of the land to the best national advan- 
tage. . . . It is essential to invest the planning authority with 
_ the power to cut through the tangle of separate ownerships and 
boundary lines, and make the whole of the land in the area tmme- 
diately available for comprehensive replanning as a single unt.” 


But they go on to say: 


*““The compensation or purchase price payable for the land of 
each individual owner has to be determined by reference to its 
most profitable potential use. Moreover the price of land in the 
big cities runs into very high figures. The effect is usually to 
make it impossible for the local authority concerned to carry 
out desirable improvements or impose any effective control of 
user with the limited resources at their command.” 


It would be difficult to imagine a stronger statement of the 
difficulties that face local authorities in attempting to plan under 
present conditions. It must be remembered that the report is 
written by experienced and leading authorities, appointed by a 
predominantly Conservative Government; it is not a report by a 
committee of the Labour Party. And yet the Committee, having 
studied what the aims and actions of local authorities should be, 
proceed to say that as regards undeveloped land such actions are 
“‘practically impossible’, as regards developed land they are 
“usually impossible’. In view of these emphatic conclusions and 
of the authority with which they are made, it must be accepted 
that a complete change of the methods of public control of the 
use of land is essential if the local authorities are to be able to 
plan effectively. 

The recommendations which the Uthwatt Committee make as 
a result of their analysis may be summarised very shortly as follows. 

Developed Land. ‘“Much wider and simpler’? powers of purchase 
for local authorities—at the prices of March gist, 1939. Also “fa 
periodic levy on increases in annual site value with the object of 
securing such betterment for the community”’. 

Undeveloped Land.—The purchase of all development rights for 
the whole of the rural land in the country by the Government for 
a single lump sum. They suggest that this would work out much 
more cheaply for the nation than the purchase of individual sites 
as required under the present system. 

_ The report was very generally welcomed when it was issued in 
1942. There was much discussion ; opposition gradually appeared 
to the boldest recommendation of the Uthwatt Report—that for 
the global purchase of all development rights. The opposition 
was no doubt strongest among politicians and those who had an ; 
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interest in securing the best price for land, but independent ex- 
perts of the highest standing became doubtful whether, in fact, 
this proposal if carried out would be likely to result in economy 
from the national point of view. Here is strong evidence of the 
technical difficulty of this problem. 

The Government, after no less than two years’ consideration, 
issued simultaneously a Bill? dealing with the purchase of land, 
and a White Paper (Cmd. 6537) discussing the whole problem of 
compensation and betterment. Although they give the analysis 
of the Uthwatt Report very high praise, they reject its proposals. 
The Explanatory Memorandum to the Bill starts with an en- 
couraging paragraph about empowering Local Planning Authori- 
ties to acquire land by a “‘simplified and expedited procedure’’. 
Unfortunately, however, the local authorities take the view that 
the Bill in fact does exactly the reverse. tt proposes different pro- 
cedures for three different kinds of land: blitzed, blighted and 
normal. The local authorities point out that they are replanning 
the central areas of their cities, and that a plan will often include 
land which is blitzed, land which is blighted, and land which is 
neither blitzed nor blighted. Under the Government Bill patches 
of the land would have to be acquired by different procedures, 
and indeed under the heading “normal land”’ two or three dif- 
ferent procedures are laid down according to the purpose for 
which the land is to be acquired. They regard this procedure as 
being so complex and difficult as to render large-scale redevelop- 
ment impracticable. 

There can be no doubt that the local authorities are right, and 
that what is wanted is perfectly simple and exactly what the first 
paragraph of the Bill says it is going to do. It is essential for good 
planning that local authorities should be authorised to purchase 
whatever land they require, for whatever purpose they require it, by 
a single and simple procedure. It is difficult to imagine anything 
worse than the proposals of the Bill for this purpose, and it is deeply 
disappointing that the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
should have been willing to sponsor the production of such a Bill. 

The financial provisions of the Bill are confined to a grant 
which will not amount in total to more than £50 million towards 
the purchase and development of blitzed areas. This is almost 
ludicrously inadequate, and unless the Government go very much 
further, redevelopment of the central areas of the cities on any 
adequate scale will be totally impossible. 

As regards the question of compensation and betterment, the 
Government reject the Uthwatt proposal and make in the White 
Paper certain proposals of their own. After describing these pro- 


« - 1 Town and Country Planning Bill, 1944. 
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posals they make the following very important statement of inten- 
tion: “The payments received in betterment should, over a 
reasonable period of years and over the country as a whole, pro- 
vide a fund adequate to pay fair compensation. The processes of 
planning and development in all their aspects will, therefore, be 
sO managed as ultimately to secure such a balance.”’ ; 

On first reading, this sounds satisfactory, and optimists may 
well hope that it means that compensation will become available 
in such large quantities as to make bold planning possible. But 
there is a widespread fear that it means nothing of the sort, and 
that, on the contrary, it means in reality that the Treasury is in 
control and determined that no compensation shall become pay- 
able unless and until funds from betterment are available to 
meet the claims. If interpreted in this way, the Government pro- 
posals would kill effective planning. 

This pessimistic view is supported by the Uthwatt Report, 
according to which a balance of betterment and compensation Is 
impossible of achievement under the existing system of land 
ownership. The report states (p. 23): 


‘“‘In theory, compensation and betterment should balance 
each other. In practice they do not. The present statutory 
code is limited in operation and is not designed to secure 
balance, and we are convinced that within the framework of the 
existing system of land ownership it 1s not possible to devise any scheme 
Jor making the principle of balance effective. It is only if all the land 
in the country were in the ownership of a single person or body 
that the necessity for paying compensation and collecting 
betterment on account of shifts in value due to planning would 
disappear altogether.”’ 


Here we have the Government and the Uthwatt Committee 
flatly contradicting one another as to the possibility of balancin 
compensation and betterment under the existing system of lan 
ownership, which the Government state emphatically that they 
propose to maintain. 

The position may be summarised as follows: 


1. The Government, having appointed the best experts they 
could find in this field of the control of the use of land, accept 
and warmly praise their analysis of the difficulties. 

2. The Government reject the Uthwatt proposals apparently 
partly on political grounds and partly because they believe 
that the practical difficulties of carrying them out would be 
formidable. 

3. The Government Bill, introduced for the purpose of meee 
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ing the local authorities to purchase land under suitable condi- 
tions, is violently objected to by the local authorities, who are 
convinced that it will not achieve the results which the Govern- 
ment promise. . 

4. The Government believe that they can secure a balance 
between compensation and betterment under the existing 
system of land ownership; Uthwatt flatly denies it. 


These conflicts of opinion as to the best methods to adopt and 
as to the results that will ensue from these methods are startling. 
A long study of these complex problems, and particularly the 
results of discussion since the publication of the Uthwatt Report, 
have driven me to the conclusion that there is no satisfactory 
solution except the nationalisation of the whole of the land in the 
country. The Uthwatt Committee state (p. 27) that “as an acade- 
mic exercise, public ownership would present the logical solu- 
tion’’; but they do not regard it as “practicable as an immediate 
measure, and we reject it on that ground alone’. Reading between 
the lines, this looks as if some at least of the members of the Uth- 
watt Committee believe that nationalisation is the right solution, 
but do not think it wise to advocate this at the present stage. 

The Committee are probably right in taking the view that 
nationalisation is not immediately practicable, but there is no 
doubt that public opinion has moved a long way in that direction. 
There is general agreement now that local authorities must be 
given better facilities for buying land. The powers local authori- 
ties have had to purchase land in the past have been ridiculously 
limited, and the Government have constantly discouraged the use 
even of such powers as they had.! Many people now believe that 
it is urgently and immediately necessary that local authorities 
should have power to buy (compulsorily if necessary) at a reason- 
able price and to get possession quickly of any land, whether 
inside their own area or outside,? which in their opinion it is to 
the public advantage to purchase. 

Cities in other countries have long had that power, many haye 
exercised it on a large scale, I have never yet heard of any dis- 
advantage ; on the contrary, they have in many cases been able to 
plan their cities far better and they have even made substantial 
profits on the land they have bought. If our local authorities are 
to develop confidence and initiative, they must be trusted and 
encouraged. The Government should leave the responsibility for 
the pur of land on the shoulders of local authorities, inter- 


1 See Chapter XXVIII, p. 200. . 

* The power of compulsory purchase would in each case, of course, be 
subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health. 
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fering only on rare occasions when there is reason to believe that 
it would not be to the national interest that some particular piece 
of land should be purchased by the authority. 

The great plan for the reconstruction of Moscow and its rapid 
progress in pre-war days would have been an impossibility under 
our system of private ownership of land.! In this country thou- 
sands of highly skilled lawyers and surveyors devote their time to 
studying and fighting out cases as to the exact rights of an indi- 
vidual landowner and the compensation or price he should receive 
in connection with a piece of land. When the land is nationalised 
all these able people, whose time is now completely wasted from 
the national point of view, will be set free for constructive work. 

My own conclusions are therefore as follows. 

That the only satisfactory solution of the land problem is 
national ownership of all land in and around cities. 

That at present this is politically impracticable. 

That local authorities should immediately be.given the widest 
poe to purchase compulsorily, at a reasonable price, whatever 

and they may desire to purchase, whether inside or outside their 
own boundaries. 

That the experience so gained should be used as soon as opinion 
is ready to complete the nationalisation of the whole of the land. 

That not until the land has been nationalised will planning on 
the imaginative scale of the Moscow plan become possible in this 
country. 

That it is impossible to balance compensation by betterment, 
and that it is therefore essential that substantial sums should be 
made available from the national Exchequer to assist the local 
authorities in providing the necessary compensation for the 
sterilization of land for public purposes. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ROADS 


‘Tue crowtH 1n the number of mechanically-propelled 
vehicles in the inter-war period raised many acute problems 
which will have to be dealt with after the war. Deaths on the 
road have shocked the public conscience. The Economist® cal- 
culates on the basis of 1939 figures that one out of every 120 
persons born must expect to meet death on the roads, and every 
third one born must expect to be injured on them (leaving out 
of account the fact that some persons will sustain several injuries 
1 See Chapter XVIII, p. 129. ? August roth, 1944. 
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in their lifetime). Our main roads are far behind the great 
motor roads of America and of Germany; the congestion in the 
cities, and especially in London, had by 1939 become exceedingly 
scrious. 

Whereas in this country before the war 4:8% of the population 
owned a car, in the United States the figure was 29%: they had 
just six times as many cars per hundred of the population as 
we had. It is generally thought that development of the use of 
private cars in Britain was so much slower than in America 
mainly on account of the very heavy horse-power tax on the car 
itself and the tax on petrol. In most Américan states the cost of 
keeping a car was incomparably smaller than here.’ The table 
in the footnote shows that the cost of running a Ford V-8 10,000 
miles in a year is nearly three times as much in this country as in 
an average state in the U.S.A. Since money incomes in the 
United States are about double what they are in this country, 
this means that it took five times as large a proportion of a man’s 
income to run a Ford V-8 here as it did in America. Even to 
run a 10-H.P. car 10,000 miles in a year in this country cost about 

o% more than to run a Ford V-8 in America, or three times as 
igh a proportion of the average owner’s income. 

Many motorists have strong feelings that the motor-car ‘4s 
unfairly taxed in this country as against other methods of trans- 
port, and there has been and is strong pressure to get this taxation 
reduced or altered. 

It is vital to planners to have some idea as to whether Britain 
is, say, ten years after the war, to have the pre-war number of cars, 


1 Cost of Running a Ford V-8 (based on an annual mileage of 10,000). 
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Insurance : : ; : 10 0 O 
Driving licence A : 10 0 
Petrol at 11d. gallon ~*~. 2 . 25 0 0 
Oil at 6s. gallon. : : 4 0 0 
£43 10 © 

BRITAIN. 
fo Sede 
Tax. ‘ ; ; - 3710 O 
Insurance. ; : . . 18 0 Oo 
Driving licence : ‘ : ‘ 5 oO 
Petrol at 2s. 13d. gallon . ; - 59 0 O 
Oil at 7s. 2d. gallon ; : ; 410 Oo 


° 
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or whether we are likely to make any approach towards American 
numbers. The planning of roads, both in the country and in 
the cities, and the provision of car parks, would be major problems 
if cars develo on the American scale. And what about 
garages or parking places on municipal housing estates? In the 
inter-war period it was assumed that a working man never had 
a car, and no accommodation was provided on local authority 
estates. Now opinion is changing: the L.C.C. has already 
announced that it is going to build garages for one-third of its 
larger houses on certain estates. The whole planning of housing 
estates would be altered if it became usual for the working man 
to have his own car, as is the case in the U.S.A. This matter is so 
important that I have included a short summary of the arguments 
on the one hand for a great increase in private cars, and on the 
other hand for the development of public transport. 


THe Mororist’s CASE 


Many motorists feel a keen sense of grievance on account of 
what they regard as the excessive taxation of the motorist and 
the inadequate amount of money spent on roads. The strongest 
arguments for reform are perhaps in connection with the City 
of London. Colonel Mervyn O’Gorman, writing in 1939, put the 
case as follows: ; 


‘The life of London depends on road circulation, and that 
circulation is sluggish. Her 2,300 miles of road are congested 
and ill laid out. . . . During the last 33 years public dis- 
quietude led to eight official reports and committees. London 
has disregarded their recommendations in the hope of a solu- 
tion on the cheap. Restrictions, punishments and admonitions 

_ are cheaper than road-building. . . . The excuse has always 
been economy; the outcome has been inefficiency and waste ; 
the reason has been lack of foresight. Recently the authorities 
have had for their guidance Colonel Bressey’s street plan 
for London, as a result of three years’ study. . . . The capital 
sum for the Bressey plan is between £160 million and £230 
million; delays and hold-ups are estimated to be costing 
Londoners £20 million a year. 

‘In other lands cities glory in their capital. Nothing 1s too 
good for their Rome, Berlin, Paris or New York. They have 
great roads and streets. They created them by brave schemes 
alae demolitions and rebuildings. They are still at it. 
Only London weakly tinkers with localised widenings.”’ 


Sir Charles Bressey, who was responsible for the last of the 
eight recent reports on London traffic, asked in 1943: “How 
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long will it be before we carry out the schemes, now eighty 
years old, for extending the Thames embankments? Napoleon 
declared that when he captured London he would provide it with 
proper embankments !”’ 

Sir Charles goes on to discuss the wider question of our national 
highways. Talking about the need for motor-ways, he does not 
use America or Germany to say that we are backward, but 
actually Mexico. He points out that the advantages of the motor- 
way are widely recognised in other countries.! 


**The movement has spread as far as Mexico, where motor- 
ways are now being introduced by the Government. The 
attitude generally adopted by British highway authorities has 
been marked by hesitation and inaction. At any rate no motor- 
way has been built in Great Britain, and it has been the general 
policy of highway authorities to place their trust in the widening 
and re-alignment of existing roads, most of them dating from 
centuries when pack-horses and lumbering stage wagons were 
the characteristic means of travel. It is remarkable that any 
measure of success should have attended the transformation 
of these narrow devious tracks into highways for modern 
transport, but the sacrifices which this process of modernisa- 
tion ,has entailed are very heavy. How many villages and 
hamlets have been irretrievably mutilated by the widening 
of a street at the expense of cottage gardens, village greens 
and roadside trees?”’ 


The failure to tackle our road problem on a larger scale is due 
to the diversion of the proceeds of motor taxation to other purposes. 
This has been forcibly pointed out by Mr. Rees Jeffreys in a 
recent memorandum, extracts from which are reprinted as 
Appendix III (p. 239). Mr. Jeffreys deals with the inequity 
of a tax, not on the profits, but on the turnover of road transport, 
so vital to industry, which heavily increases costs. He points 
out that in 1939 the yield of motor taxation was nearly £100 
million.2 On the other hand, the expenditure, natonatly and 


1 See Chapter XX, pp. 147 ef seq. 
? Mr. Rees Jeffreys’ estimate of the Yield of Motor Taxation in 1939. 


Net direct taxation paid by motor vehicles ; - £35,608,000 
Net fuel tax . : : ; : ‘ ‘ - 51,600,000 
87,208,000 

Net yield of import duties F : ; ‘ 1,347,090 
Local rates paid in respect of motor garages : . 10,120,000 
£98,675,000 
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locally, on the maintenance, improvement and construction 
of roads and bridges in Great Britain See loan charges) 
amounted in 1937 to £58 million, out of which under £3 million 
was On new construction. 

He adds that roughly speaking the taxes on motor vehicles and 
motor fuel now yield 50% more than the total amount spent on 
aaa improvement and construction of roads and 
bridges. 

Under the system approved by Parliament in 1910 the proceeds 
of the motor taxes were ear-marked and carried to the Road 
a agrees Fund. Now they are retained in the Exchequer 
and the payments out of them to the credit of the Fund are de- 
termined by discussions between the Treasury and the Ministry 
of War Transport and are subject to an annual Parliamentary 
vote. 

Appendix ITI quotes from Mr. Jeffreys certain constructite 
proposals about taxation, and for the complete reorganisation 
of the Ministry of Transport. 

It is interesting to note that Congress in the United States 
has just authorised the appropriation of £1,500 million in Federal 
aid for the highway programmes of the states over three successive 
post-war years. This means that the Federal Government will 
spend £500 million a year on roads and receive nothing in 
taxation either from motor-cars or pctrol. An astonishing con- 
trast with the actions of the British Government. 

The motorist’s case may perhaps be summed up as follows: 


(a) That it is desirable that everybody who wishes to own a 
car and who can afford the reasonable costs, should be able to 
do so, just as in the United States. 

(b) That owning a car is made unreasonably expensive by 
the very heavy taxation, a large proportion of which is used for 
general national purposes. It is unfair and undesirable that 
transport should be taxed in this way. 

(c) Taxes should in future be on a fair basis and should be 
spent entirely on the upkeep and development of the roads. 

(d) This would cause a substantial reduction in the cost of 
transport, to the benefit of industry as a whole, and would mean 
a great increase in the number of private cars, to the advantage 
of many people both for purposes of business and of pleasure. 

(e) Motor-car exports are likely to be essential to the 
national economy it ee the war. Great Britain cannot compete 
with the U.S.A. in the export of private cars unless it has a 
large home market. This can never be the case so long as the 
present scale of taxation persists. 
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PuBLic TRANSPORT 


Other people take the view that there are already too many 
private cars in the cities and on the country roads, and that it 
would be better if public transport by motor bus could be de- 
veloped on a much larger scale. Some would go so far as to hold 
that in the general interest, even at some inconvenience ‘to 
the richer members of the community, the number of private 
cars used for pleasure purposes should be reduced rather than 
increased. They point out that one bus will take as many pas- 
sengers as five or ten cars,! and that it has in addition the follow- 
ing advantages: 


(a) It is much safer. Not only are the numbers far less, but 
the drivers are professionals who are submitted to rigid tests 
and in the case of the leading transport companies must be 
not only good drivers but must not touch alcohol before’ 
driving. They drive at reasonable speeds. The companies 
cannot afford accidents, and take all reasonable means to avoid 
them. On the other hand, there are always a certain number 
of reckless and irresponsible private owners who cause 
accidents that would be unthinkable with public vehicles. 

(6) Parking is already a nuisance in the towns. Ifthe number 
of cars increases greatly, it will not only be very expensive but 
will upset the whole planning of our cities. 

(c) It is much more economical in first cost and in running 
costs to run a limited number of motor buses rather than a 
much larger number of private cars. 

(d) The habit which prevails in some countries of making a 


as ane following table has been supplied by the London Passenger Transport 
ard: 


| 





Road Road 
Typeof |... , No. of 

vehicle. Length. | Width. Scaipie d. passengers. pamenaer 
Ft. In.j Ft. In. } Sq. feet. Sq. feet. 

Bus. », 26 0 ' 97 6 195 Full 56 3°5 

| | Half-full 28 7:0 

| Quarter-full 14 14°0 

Private car . | M4 8 ; 5 8 83 Average 12 | 474 
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ee et tn oe ern: 





Notes.—A standard type of vehicle has been taken for buses, and for private 
cars the average of six popular types. 

During the periods of serious congestion in the centres of cities the buses 
would in general be full or nearly full. Under these conditions, where relief 
is most important, the above table would indicate that each bus passenger 
Ae Ga only one-tenth the road space required by the private car passenger. 
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car almost more important than one’s home and of constantly 
driving from place to place is not to be encouraged. It is 
entirely bad from the point of view of the upbringing of 
children. 


_In short, the motor bus is comfortable, convenient, safe and 
economical; there is already a reasonably good service both in 
city and in country which could easily be developed. The private 
car used in large numbers is a public nuisance and a public 
danger. It is right that those who use it for pleasure should pay. 
heavy taxes. The roads in our small and beautiful country are 
already more densely filled with traffic than those of any other 
country. To make immense straight motor-ways like the American 
ones would serve no business purposes, would be very costly, and 
would ruin the countryside. There is everything to be said for 
pursuing steadily the policy of the past: developing public trans- 
port on the most efficient and convenient lines, and improving 
the road system, especially in and near the great cities. The road 
system in the country needs little improvement. It is already 
que easy to average 35 miles an hour over long distances; 
there is no reason why anybody should ever be allowed to average 
more than that.’ 


CONCLUSION 


Which of these two is the right policy? The two alternatives 
are vividly illustrated by London and Los Angeles. London 
has a good public service of surface railways, tubes, and buses 
running far out into the country, which was steadily improving 
under the difficult conditions of London as planned in pre-war 
days. Los Angeles, which has almost entirely grown up in the 
last generation, has a population of one and a half million and 
almost no public service. Every adult must own one or more 
cars; there is one car to every 2-3 persons. But Los Angeles 
sprawls over an area of 450 square miles, and there is no room 
in Great Britain for cities of that sort. 

It is essential for planners to make some estimate now as to 
how wide the roads must be and how much parking space is 
required. These estimates depend entirely on their guess as to 
the number of cars in the country twenty or thirty years hence. 
It is understood that in making their plans some local authorities 
have estimated double, others treble, the pre-war number of 
cars. The ultimate number depends partly on public opinion, 
partly on Government action. Nobody quite knows what public 
opinion is to-day, and nobody can guess what it will be in ten 
years. There are strong interests on the two sides, the railways 


on the one hand and the motor vehicle organisations on the 
other, whose opposing propaganda may have an important 
influence on opinion. But one thing seems pretty clear: the 
Government has at present no intention of reducing the total 
taxation on petrol and on motor vehicles, and so lomf as the 
running of a car in this country costs the owner three or four 
times as much in proportion to his income as it does in America, 
any approach to American figures is out of the question. It is 
dangerous to prophesy, but taking everything into consideration 
it secms that within the next generation there are not likely to be 
more than twice the number of cars on the road that there were 
in 1939. It is admittedly impossible for the Government to give 
any guarantecs in the matter, but in view of the fact that local 
planning authorities must act on some definite assumption, it 1s 
only fair that the Government should now take the responsibility 
of giving some guidance in this vital matter. Planning in a 
democracy is a very difficult thing! 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE SIZE OF TOWNS 


Tue GENERAL DEMAND for decentralisation is based on the 
idea that our great cities are too big and too densely populated. 
This raises the question of what is the best size of city: 


‘R for a pleasant and healthy life for the people ; 
6) for Rees overnment of the city; 
(c) for the efficiency of industry. 


Referring first to the foreign examples I have given, the citizens 
of Switzerland, the best democracy in the world, regard villages 
and cities, varying from towns with a population of a few 
thousands to Zurich with a population of 420,600. as pleasant 
places to live in, as well governed, and as efficient centres for 
industry. 

Moscow is being deliberately planned for a population of five 
million as the capital of the Soviet Union. The intention is that 
every citizen shall have a flat in Moscow and a country house in 
the 30- or 40-mile belt of country which is being reserved for 
farming and for ‘“‘dachas” for Moscow citizens. Electrical rail- 
ways and great radial roads are being built, and when completed 
the people will get to their dachas quickly and easily. Under the 


so itions of Moscow I doubt whether anybody would claim that 
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five million population is too large. In spite of its size and of the 
fact that the plan is far from a aber we were told that every- 
body in Russia was so anxious to live in Moscow that it had been 
necessary to prohibit anybody settling in the city without a 
special passport. 

So far as England is concerned, the garden-city enthusiasts, 
following the original advice of Sir Ebenezer Howard, believe that 
a city with from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants is the ideal. But 
many people hate the life of a small city, with its lack of cultural 
interests and its petty gossip, and much prefer a city of a million 
like Birmingham, where facilities exist bor enjoying all kinds of 
activities. Indeed, many go further and regard London, with its 
eight millions living in a city which in many ways is very badly 
planned, as the most attractive residence in the world. From the 
point of view of amenity, it is quite clear that there is no optimum 
size ; it is a question of the tastes of the individual and, fortunately, 
these vary enormously. 

A very important factor, especially in a democracy, is that the 
size of the city must be such as to secure good government. Here 
we are up against the familiar dilemma that the largest cities can 
pay the highest salaries and so secure the best officials, and that on 
the other hand it is exceedingly difficult to interest the citizen of 
the large city in civic affairs or to make him feel responsibility. 
This 1s, of course, partly a matter of tradition and education; the 
Swiss citizen, whether of a large town or of a small village, takes a 
far more active interest in local government than the English 
citizen, either in large or in small towns. 

From the point of view of industry, the size of the city again is 
not a vital factor so long as the city is properly planned. Indus- 
tries may be highly efficiently auuated: in a colliery village, in 
Welwyn Garden City, in Birmingham, or in London. I know of 
no valid argument that one size of city is better than another from 
an industrial point of view, nor did the Barlow Commission pro- 
duce any evidence to this effect. 

The largest cities have certainly not regarded themselves as 
having too much industry. Birmingham, I think, considers itself as 
being about the right size as an efficient unit; it has no intention 
to decentralise either industry or population outside its own area. 
Manchester, the head of the largest conurbation outside London, 
gave evidence to the Barlow Commission that the conurbation 
needed more industry, and Manchester itself was trying to induce 
industries to settle in Wythenshawe. On the other hand, Man- 
chester is now suggesting that owing to overcrowding in the city 
150,000 citizens ahould be rehoused outside its area, probably in 


a new satellite garden town. This is one instance where a city is 
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proposing just the sort of thing which no doubt the Barlow Com- 
mission had in mind. 

Liverpool, the head of the Merseyside conurbation, far from 
wishing to decentralise industry outside the city, was probably 
making greater efforts to secure new industries at Speke in the 
pre-war days than any other city. 

There is universal agreement that the central parts of our great 
cities are too densely inhabited; there does not seem to be any 
agreement at all that our great cities, or even our great conurba- 
tions, are too large either as regards industry or population so long 
as they are well planned. The only exception to this is London. 
There does seem to be general agreement that Greater London, 
which has a green belt about fifteen miles out from the centre, is 
too large. From the point of view of industry, many workers 
waste a lot of time and nervous energy in travel ; from the point of 
view of local government, London as a whole is eminently un- 
satisfactory; from the point of view of the life of the individual 
citizen, access to the country is difficult; but even here all these 
difficulties could be greatly reduced or even removed by better 
planning. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


It never occurrED seriously to anyone that there should be 
national control of the location of industry till the inter-war 
years. Then the continuing serious unemployment and distress in 
the depressed areas became a matter of public concern. Com- 
missioners were appointed and were authorised to spend public 
money in endeavouring to provide additional employment in the 
depressed areas by building trade estates and in other ways. A 
feeling also grew up that London and the other conurbations 
were too big, and that the continued drift of population and 
industry partly from the depressed areas to London ought to be 
stopped and reversed. 

s a result of this feeling the Barlow Commission was appointed 
to consider the best distribution of population and industry, and 
recommended that a strong national planning authority should be 
set up to investigate and deal with these problems, on the lines of 
securing redevelopment of the congested areas of the cities and of 
decentralising the ‘‘overspill”, both of population and of industry. 
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A Hunprep New Towns 


The most concrete and challenging plan for the decentralisa- 
tion of population that has been put forward for the whole 
country 1s Mr. Trystan Edwards’ scheme for a hundred new 
towns. He made this proposal over ten years ago; he has recently 
published an interesting and stimulating pamphlet! bringing his 
proposals up to date. Shortly, what he proposes is as follows. 

That a hundred new towns should be built, each with a popu- 
lation of about 50,000; thirty-five of them would be on the sea, 
sixty-five inland. The five million inhabitants would be moved by 
mass migration to the new towns: two million from the London 
area, one and a half million from the large provincial cities, and 
one and a half from the “areas of architectural sprawl’. 

He makes a most refreshing attack on the garden city and the 
whole modern movement towards open development. He con- 
siders the main function of a town to be to provide “‘conditions for 
human sociability, and the only architectural expression of that 
sociability is the continuous street formation’. He hates the 
twelve to the acre development of semi-detached cottages and 
looks forward to the ultimate liquidation of nearly all our garden 
suburbs. He strongly advocates the high-density terrace house 
which “‘would not only be a practical alternative to the tenement, 
but also, by its greater economy and convenience and more 
dignified architectural expression, would prove to be far more 
popular than are cottages laid out on garden-city lines’. The 
terrace house, he holds, would represent a reversion to the 
attractive old Fmglish convention of fairly tall urban houses. 
There would not be the smallest difficulty in designing them at a 
density of forty to the acre and yet giving ample access to gardens, 
open spaces and green country. One method which would help 
would be private yards on the flat roofs. But the essential feature 
to make the high-density terrace house practicable is the green- 
wedge principle as against the green belt, which is now so fashion- 
able. He Holds the green belt to be an illogical and confused 
conception : 


‘*Either the belt is intended to impose a firm limit to the size 
of the town so that it cannot possibly expand, no matter how 
conveniently it may be placed, and thus its effect on the town 
is that of a stranglehold: ; or else the belt is gradually pushed 


3 


1 “A Hundred New Towns?’’, by A. Trystan Edwards (Dent). Further in- 
formation on the hundred new towns project can be obtained from the Secre- 
ny to the Hundred New Towns Association, 1 Broadway, Westminster, 

W. 1. 
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further afield until, as in London, people have to go nearly an 
hour’s train journey to reach it, in which case it is of very little 
value.” 


Fig. IV is a typical plan illustrating the green-wedge principle 
for a new town; Fig. V. illustrates a long-term plan for applying 
the principle to London. 

r. Edwards draws attention to the one outstanding advantage 
of the green-wedge principle: that the various functional zones, 





radiating. from the principal civic centre, are free to expand 
naturally and without the possibility of their being enclosed by 
other zones. 

Mr. Edwards proposes that to attract population to the towns 
“all the buildings, churches, houses, schools, shops, factories, etc., 
for a population of at least 5,000 should be completed before the 
first migrants are invited to take up their residence’. Further, he 
proposes that the new towns should act as scavengers of the 
EOuninysges “several hundred thousand ill-placed houses on the 
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ribbon roads and scattered over the countryside could be demo- 
lished and their occupants rehoused in compact townships 

Such is the plan for a hundred new towns. It is full rof good 
ideas: the case for the architecturally attractive terrace house, 
built at a fairly high density and with easy access to open space, is 
well argued ; the proposals for the adoption of the green-wedge 
system both in new and in existing towns are impre$sive and merit 
very careful consideration. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Edwards for his imaginative and stimulating proposals. 


A PLAN FOR GREATER LONDON. 
ea. 
S ae 
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Fig. ¥ 
DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


But neither the Government nor public opinion are ready to 
consider seriously any master plan on this imaginative scale. 
There is only one concrete proposal as regards location of industry 
for which there is general agreement, that is to develop industries 
in the depressed areas (which the Government has now renamed 
development areas), so as to ensure that employment in those 
areas shall be equivalent to that in the rest of the country. 

The Government policy is set out in the White Paper’ on 
aes a alae Policy and in speeches by the President of the Board 
1 Cmd. 6527. 
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of Trade, who is to be responsible for administering the Govern- 
ment policy in this matter. The general aim is to secure in each 
area a balanced distribution of industry. 


“A region like South Wales in the early ’20s, with half its 
workers employed in getting coal, three-fifths of which was 
shipped overseas, was dangerously dependent upon forei 
trade. Conversely, regions with a wide range of industrial skills, 
like Birmingham, have been able to see many of their old 
industries die away during the past half century without losing 
their general prosperity, because they have had the resilience 
to develop new activities to replace those which became 
obsolete.”’ 


The Government propose to strengthen industry in the 
development areas as follows: 


(a) By helping with the “improvement of communications, 
the extension of power services, the improvement of housing, 
other amenities and general public services’. 

(6) Where practicable, munition factories now situated in 
development areas will be retained on their present work. 

(c) Government contracts will be placed with due regard to 
the needs of development areas. 

(d) Steps will be taken to remove obstacles to the transfer of 
workers from one area to another and from one occupation to 
another. 


As regards individual firms, any firm contemplating a new fac- 
tory or a substantial extension must notify the Board of Trade in 
the carly stages. The Board will then endeavour to persuade the 
firm to develop in whatever area is best from the point of view of 
the national interest, and will, if desirable, refuse a building 
licence in other areas. In addition to this, the Government will 
help firms moving into development areas to secure the necessary 
capital, and will continue and extend the policy of erecting in 
development areas factories which can be sold or leased to smaller 
firms. 

There are, of course, many difficulties to be faced. For instance, 
it is not possible to get in South Wales a balanced industry com- 
parable to that of Birmingham, since coal-mining, and probably 
the export of coal, will inevitably continue to employ what would, 
on grounds of balanced industry, be regarded as an excessive pro- 
portion of the workers. 

a so far as the Government succeed in bringing the-level of 
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employment in any development area up to the average for the 
country, that area will be removed from the list, and if necessary 
others may be added. The ee i proposed by the Government 
should be effective, and if steadily pursued this rather limited but 
sagt teu objective of preventing the appearance of depressed 
industrial areas in different Re of the country and of securing 
something like an average level of employment in all districts 
should be achieved. 


DECENTRALISATION 


The Government have as yet said very little about the broader 
question of decentralisation of industry and of population. There 
is a good deal of agreement in theory that the great cities are too 
large and that the Government should decentralise industry into 
smaller areas, and of course take the necessary steps to see that the 
population moves in accordance with the industrial demand. 

The London County Council is proposing that half a million of 
its population should go elsewhere ; the Manchester overspill is to 
be 150,000, and no doubt there will be many others. Where are 
these people and the factories in which they work to go? The 
proposal which is generally favoured is either that existing small 
towns shall.expand or that new towns shall be founded. If the 
department of the Board of Trade on the location of industry 
gains the confidence of industrialists, it should be possible to 
secure new industries for suitable smal! towns by means similar to 
those which are proposed for the development areas. 

The foundation of new towns is a different and more difficult 
matter. The history of Letchworth and Welwyn shows how slow 
development of a garden city made by private foundation is likely 
to be. Sir Theodore Chambers, who is a high authority on this 
matter and is Chairman of Welwyn Garden City, states: 


“I have not the least doubt that independent garden cities 
are financially feasible. They are commercially sound pro- 
eae which do not require the financial assistance of the 

tate. What they require is simply capital and credit and sound 
business management. One of the mistakes in the past has been 
their being deemed to require special financial facilities instead 
of being sound business projects capable of standing on their 
own.”’ 

He states further that:— “*"4F 5) ea: 

“To carry out any plan of urban development to the best 
advantage it is absolutely essential to own the whole of the ane 
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included in the plan. The main reason for this is that vested 
interests are the true enemy of sound planning. This term 
“vested interest’ is sometimes used as a term of reproach, but 
‘vested interests’ are simply something which exist and cannot 
be ignored. These vested interests are many and various and 
they are powerful. They include many other things than the 
mere ownership of the land. They include the vital interest of 
the local authorities in their territorial boundaries and in their 
rateable values. They include the assets of insurance com- 
panies, building societies, friendly societies and other institu- 
tions representing the investments of the capital of all sorts and 
conditions of people in land and property. They include the 
interests of religious bodies and the purveyors of entertainment 
and refreshment. They include the transport authorities, water, 
gas and electricity undertakings and many other groups who 
are vitally dependent upon the maintenance of the status quo. 
All these interests cannot be ruthlessly set aside or ignored. 
Schemes of compensation and betterment charges, however 
ingenious, cannot be devised to meet the infinitely complex 
conditions which exist in our built-up areas. 

“*It is far too little realised that it is not only land values which 
are enhanced or reduced by changes in the density of popula- 
tion. It is to the open and latent resistance of a host of these 
vested interests that one must attribute the fact that so little 
can be done to improve radically the living and working con- 
ditions of the mass of our population who live in our cities. 
This is the reason why we shall continue to go on ‘tinkering’ 
with them, making a clearance here, erecting blocks of flats 
somewhere else, muddling along with the second or third best, 
but making no radical change in the conditions. 

“It is not surprising that a school of thought should have 
developed amongst those who appreciate these facts, in favour 
of designing and building new towns on unencumbered virgin 
areas—where the ownership of the land may be in the single 
hands of the entrepreneur, and where there are no vested 
interests to impede and restrict the scientific planning and 
building of the towns in their entirety.” 


The Marley Report in 1935 recognised that there were serious 
financial and administrative difficulties in independent develop- 
ments such as Letchworth and Welwyn. It is necessary to find a 
responsible body to promote such a city, and that body would 
have to receive from Parliament power to purchase whatever land 
it might require compulsorily and might require Government 
support to enable it to borrow capital at low rates. If the manage- 
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ment was good, all would probably be well, but if not difficulties 
would certainly occur. 

There are three types of authority who have the necessary 
financial strength to found and rapidly develop garden cities. 
The Government could, of course, do it; they would in each case 
have to appoint some competent and suitable corporation to take 
the responsibility for.the actual work. 

The great cities could do it. Manchester, with its experience of 
Wythenshawe, is contemplating the possibility of a second satellite 
garden town. One or two other cities are considering something 
similar, but it is understood that neither London, Birmingham nor 
Liverpool are likely to take any such action; so that the number of 
satellite garden towns promoted by great cities will probably be 
very limited. 

The county councils could perhaps do it best of all. There are 
likely to be large increases of population in county areas through 
the overspill from the great cities. The county councils could 
plan new garden cities in suitable areas, and could ensure their 
development on the best lines. They could in addition surround 
their new cities with a green belt so as to secure that the county 
council would never lose their rateable value as a result of the new 
city growing big enough to become a county borough. 

It is most desirable that the Government should ensure that at 
least half a dozen new towns shall be founded immediately after 
the war, either as satellite garden towns or as separate garden 
cities. The degree of success of these towns in the next ten or 
twenty years would be a valuable guide for the future. 


Meruyops oF CONTROLLING LOCATION 


The Government have announced in connection with the 
development areas the methods by which they propose to influence 
the location of industry. There are three possible stages, firstly, 
information and advice to guide industrialists as to the best avail- 
able sites ; secondly, pressure to go to a certain district by methods 
such as building factories to let, providing cheap capital, giving 
Government orders, the granting of good terms for gas, electricity, 
water and transport by the local authority; and thirdly, com- 
pulsion. Positive compulsion to go to a certain spot as almost un- 
thinkable in a democracy (except in wartime. so long as the 
freedom and responsibility of private enterprise continue; but 

itive prohibition to go to certain places—for instance, pro- 

hibition of certain s of factories to go to London—would be 
arded as reasonable and almost certainly as desirable. 

ut even this would be difficult. As is pointed out eS 
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Liverpool and Manchester, so far from wishing to extrude factor- 
ies, were both trying to attract new industries right up to 1939, 
and will certainly do so again if ever they have serious unemploy- 
ment. In any case, it must be realised that changes in location of 
industry must be very slow. The amount of employment given by 
new factories and extensions each year is small. There is, there- 
fore, no great hurry; indeed, it would be a serious mistake to 
attempt a definite national plan when the whole subject is so new 
and so little understood. 

The steps which should be taken by the Board of Trade at the 
present time would appear to be as follows: 


(2) Toset up a strong research department to study the whole 
question of the location of industry, in conjunction with 
industry and with the local authorities and the universities. 

%) To tackle with vigour the development area question on 
the lines the Government have proposed. 

(-) To prevent further industrial development of certain 
kinds in London and perhaps in other large conurbations. 

(d) To encourage the growth of industry in certain suitable 
smaller towns by the same methods as those proposed for the 
development areas. 

() o secure the foundation of at least half a dozen new 
garden cities or satellite garden towns. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD UNIT 


‘Tue nercHsournoop unit is likely to prove the most import- 
ant new idea in city planning since the inter-war days. It is well 
described and discussed in an appendix to the Dudley Report 
written on behalf of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
(pp. 58-63). The report points out that “Despite the benefits of 
continuous technical invention, the life of many town-dwellers is 
filled with unnecessary difficulties created through an unorgan- 
ised physical environment—difficulties such as traffic dangers 
(especially for children), the inconvenient situation of shops, 
workplaces and open spaces, drawbacks such as noise, polluted 
air, and so on’’, : 

The idea of the neighbourhood unit is to put an end to such 
unnecessary inconvenience by planning cities as a series of units, 
each including about 10,000 persons and having an area of from 
co to 500 acres. Each of these units, of manageable size, should 
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be carefully and deliberately planned as a whole so as to provide 
for all the residents the maximum of convenience, safety and 
amenity. The neighbourhood unit is perhaps a natural develop- 
ment from the “twelve to the acre’ estate as built after the last 
war. In the early days we only thought about housing; gradu- 
ally, as experience was gained, estates were laid out with more 
and more thought as to the various conveniences and amenities. 
Now the idea of the completely planned nejghbourhood unit has 
emerged ; the Ministry of Town and Country Planning has given 
a very useful lead, and most local authorities, including London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester, are working out their 
plans on these lines. 

In order to show what the neighbourhood unit is likely to mean 
in practice, I propose to describe shortly two schemes: firstly, 
the North-Western Neighbourhood Unit in the satellite garden 
town of Wythenshawe, Manchester ; and secondly, the Duddeston 
scheme in the central part of Birmingham. 


THE WyYTHENSHAWE UNIT 


The North-Western Neighbourhood Unit at Wythenshawe is 
the first proposed post-war development towards completing 
Manchester’s satellite garden town. For this unit, which is to 
include a community of 10,000 persons, an area of 318 acres has 
been selected, all of which is already owned by the city. It is 
bounded by four major roads; the traffic inside the unit will be 
limited to the service of the residents in the unit. 

There will be 2,700 houses, which will include larger houses 
built by private enterprise and a varicty of houses built by the 
local authority for large and small families as well as for aged 
and other single persons. There will be three- and four-bedroomed 
houses, eight blocks of residential flats for families, three storeys in 
height, cottage flats with one or two bedrooms, special blocks for 
aged persons, two storeys high, and blocks for single persons, three 
storeys high. The size and type of dwellings will be very carefully 
worked out to meet the needs of the prospective population, 
which it is intended should be as far as possible a socially balanced 
group—that is to say, a rough cross-section of the whole com- 
munity. 

Thexe will be a modern school with 17 acres of land, two 
junior and infant schools and five nursery schools. The schools 
are so planned as to enable the children to go to and from school 
in safety without the necessity of crossing main traffic roads or, 
except in a small minority of cases, even principal internal roads. 

There is suitable provision for open spaces. As the City Archi- 
tect puts it: 5 
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‘School playing-fields, ornamental parks and spinneys are 
linked by a field-path system, giving a series of pleasant pedes- 
trian ways through the neighbourhood, and offering scope 
for the suitable planting of trees and shrubs. Field paths give 
access to shops and schools and will form part of the complete 
network of paths covering the whole estate.”’ 


The Housing Director reports that 


‘“‘The layout envisages the development of houses in terraces, 
open courts and other special features. . . . In the planning 
of the gardens, it is proposed that individual front gardens be 
dispensed with so that orderly swards of lawns and planted 
areas may be encouraged.” 


The neighbourhood centre is located in a naturally dominating 
position on high ground. It will include an interesting old hall, 
a community centre, the main shopping centre, a health centre, 
a branch library, a church and a public-house. The modern 
school will also be close to the neighbourhood centre. In other 
parts of the estate there will be subsidiary shopping centres, 
churches, public-houses and allotments. 

The plans for the Wythenshawe Neighbourhood Unit are an 
interesting example of the kind of planning which it is hoped 
may be widely used in the outer parts of cities where plenty of 
land is available. Since Manchester proposes that this unit shall 
be its first major development, it is probable that it will be among 
the first neighbourhood units in the country to be completed. 


Tue Duppgsron REDEVELOPMENT AREA (BIRMINGHAM) 


The redevelopment of a central city area to form a completely 
planned neighbourhood unit is, of course, a much more difficult 
problem. An interesting. example is the Duddeston redevelop- 
ment area in Birmingham, which is described in a report by 
Mr. H. J. Manzoni, City Engineer and Surveyor. Extracts from 
this report are published in Appendix I'V (p. 243). 

This area is typical of the jumble of factories, slum houses, 
other buildings and railways left behind in so many of our great 
cities by the rapid industrial development of the last century. It 
is a triangular site of 260 acres, almost entirely enclosed by rail- 
ways and a canal; “‘practically the whole of the property is old 
and dilapidated, and the area is therefore very suitable for re- 
development as a single and unified scheme”’. 

“The scheme provides for the complete re-planning and re- 
zoning of the area. Dwelling-houses and factories are segregated, 
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new traffic and estate roads planned, and two major open spaces 
are provided.” A parkway, 1,400 yards long, is planned through 
the centre of the area to take fast through traffic, with dual car- 
riage ways, and planted reservations on either side, with no direct 
access to the highway from the frontage buildings, and subways 
for the use of pedestrians. 

There are now 6,800 houses in the area, of which 5,000 have 
been condemned as unfit for human habitation, and another 500 
are overcrowded. These houses will be demolished and replaced 
by 4,500 new houses; the estimated population of the whole 
neighbourhood unit will be 15,000. 

One particularly interesting part of the report is an elaborate 
analysis of the existing population, on which Mr. Manzoni has 
based an estimate of the number of family units of different types. 
It is proposed to house in the area a complete cross-section of the 
present population, and Mr. Manzoni proposes a variety of types 
of dwelling so as to have a suitable dwelling for each family that 
is likely to live in the area. Details of this very interesting pro- 
posal are shown in Appendix IV. 

This is a remarkable contrast with the usual inter-war municipal 
estates ; owing to the shortage of three-bedroomed working-class 
houses, the local authorities were forced to concentrate on this 
type and to get as many large families as possible into their 
estates. The result was that in the early years the estates had far 
more than their fair share of children. In some cases the number 
of children per thousand of the population was double the 
average. Then as these children grew up the number of children 
on the estate fell to less than the average. It is clear that such 
planning gives the local education authority an impossible task 
in trying to provide suitable schools. The method proposed by 
Mr. Manzonz1 is, therefore, a development of importance. There 
will be all sorts of difficulties in working it out. It will never be 
possible to get exactly the right number of houses of each type for 
every family, partly because it is impossible to predict the size or 
composition of all the families in any given area, and partly be- 
cause it is impossible to move them about as freely as a scientific 
housing manager would like. But the method is right and will 
alae give much better results than what has been done in 
the past. 

e net residential density will be 41-7 dwellings per acre, 
which will mean the removal of just over 2,000 families from the 
area. 

The factory area will be extended to 54 acres, and should em- 
ploy a substantial number of the residents. The number of shops 
is now no less than 778, which is altogether excessive; it is estimated 


that about 120 shops will serve the neighbourhood efficiently. 
About 20 acres of open space is included in the layout; this land 
will be found largely by the elimination of unnecessary roads. 

The usual provisions for all the necessary schools and other 
buildings are made, and the whole area is planned, just as in 
the case of the Wythenshawe unit, for convenience, amenity and 
safety. 

Mr. Manzoni states that 


‘‘the scheme can only be carried out as a whole, and it involves 
complete acquisition of all the existing site and buildings, ex- 
cept the industrial premises in the factory areas. It is most 
important also that all the special buildings should be erected 
as part of the general development, and not left to some in- 
definite time in the future. . . . The completion of the scheme 
cannot be visualised in less than 15 to 20 years.” 


One specially interesting thing about Mr. Manzoni’s report is 
that he gives an estimate of the cost of the whole scheme, which 
is reproduced in Appendix IV. It shows an inclusive cost of no 
less than £1,700 per family rehoused, and the income is estimated 
to give a return of only 14% on the capital invested. Assuming 
that Birmingham can borrow at 3% and that the Government 
can hardly be expected to subsidise such developments to any 
substantial extent, this would mean that to develop Birmingham 
generally on Duddeston lines would impose a very heavy burden 
on the ratepayers. In this matter everything depends on the rate 
of interest at which the city can borrow. The Treasury has been 
successful in keeping the rate of long-term borrowing low during 
the war; it has been suggested by leading economists that it may 
be possible gradually to reduce the rate of interest to a much 
lower level. These are mysteries for the ordinary person, but if 
the time should come when our cities can borrow at 2%, then 
redevelopment on the Duddeston lines would present little 
financial difficulty. 


LocaL AUTHORITIES AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


It is interesting to compare the functions of local authorities 
and private enterprise respectively in planning and building a 
neighbourhood unit. If we consider a suburban unit such as the 
one we have described in Wythenshawe, the local authority 
makes the whole of the plans, purchases the land, makes the 
roads, provides the gas, water, electricity and main drainage 
system. The local authority is likely to build the smaller houses 
and all the public buildings, such as the schools, shops, libraries. 
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health centres and community centres. The functions of private 
enterprise are limited to building the larger houses, the factories, 
public-houses, cinemas and churches. 

In short, the local authority does the whole of the planning and 
erects all the buildings on which there can be no pole leaving 
as a rule to Pave enterprise everything on which a aaa can 
be made, and the churches. In a new estate like the Wythenshawe 
unit, where there will be no factories, the part played by private 
enterprise as against the local authority will be a small one. But, 
in order to ensure the proper development of the estate as a 
whole, it is essential that the buildings left to private enterprise 
shall be built, not only in the right place and of the right size, 
as laid down in the local authority’s plan, but also at the right 
time. This is likely in many cases to be vital to the whole success 
of the scheme. But private enterprise may not always be ready to 
do what is necessary. It is, therefore, important that local authori- 
ties should have the power, which has already been obtained by 
Liverpool for its Speke estate, to erect itself whatever buildings 
may be required in order to secure success. 


CONCLUSION 
The neighbourhood unit has three main advantages : 


1. It is possible in planning a unit with fixed boundaries for 
about 10,000 persons to make a thorough study of the require- 
ments of each family and of each individual, and to ensure that 
all these requirements shall be conveniently met within the 
unit. The unit is a single and permanent whole, and should be 
unaffected by the growth or dealne of other parts of the city. 
It gives the planner an opportunity of scientific and effective 
planning for the needs of a community in detail which has not 
previously existed. 

2. The advantages in the way of convenience, safety and 
amenity should be sufficiently clear from the descriptions we 
have given of the Wythenshawe and Duddeston units. 

3. It is hoped that the neighbourhood unit may do some- 
thing to encourage the interest of the residents in their own 
peabourheod and to revive the old village spirit which has 
been so deplorably lost in our great cities and in the inter-war 
housing estates. 


—— 


Success in the development of neighbourhood units would 
seem to depend mainly on the following factors: 


(a) The determination of the local authority to do the job. 
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well, and their willingness to engage and give a pretty free 
hand to a really good staff of technicians. 

(b) The ability of the local authority to purchase suitable 
areas of land at a reasonable price. 

(c) The willingness of the local authority to erect not only 
ae ouses but the schools and other necessary buildings of all 
kinds. 

(¢d) The willingness of private enterprise to build the neces- 
sary larger houses, factories, cinemas and public-houses, and 
the power of the local authority to do this in cases where private 
enterprise fails. 

(e) The power of the local authority to borrow at a low rate 
of interest. 

(f) In the case of central areas, reasonable conditions for the 
purchase of land and property and for compensation for the 
disturbance of exjsting rights. 


In conclusion, there can be no doubt that the neighbourhood 
unit, as it is now being worked out by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and by local authorities all over the country, 
is likely to have great importance. Indeed, it may represent 
almost as big an advance over the rigid twelve to the acre estates 
of the inter-war period as they in their turn were in advance of 
the old byc-law houses of the last century. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
MANCHESTER 


‘Tue pest way to make clear the problems and difficulties 
which face our great cities is perhaps to concentrate on one and 
try to show what actions are required by the Government and 
the locality respectively to make the city what all would wish 
it to be. 

I have chosen Manchester because it is the only city I know 
well, and because it illustrates, probably as well as any other area, 
the problems which have to be faced in replanning and in 
redevelopment. The difficulties which Manchester has to face 
in replanning the city on good lines are probably “esa 
than those of any other city except London, for the following 
reasons. 

The cotton industry of Lancashire was the first great industry 
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to develop in the industrial revolution. It grew up in and around 
Manchester long before anybody had thought of planning. The 
chaos in Manchester’s slum belt to-day is the penalty for the rapid 
and unplanned development of 150 years ago. 

Secondly, Manchester is the capital of a heavily populated 
industrial area, with a population of over four millions. With the 
exception of the southern boundary, Manchester is completely 
surrounded by built-up areas;-Oldham on the north-east, 
Stockport on the south-east, and Salford on the north-west. 
After the last war Manchester was nine miles from north to 
south, and about three and a half miles from east to west. When 
it was found necessary to extend, this was done in the only 
available direction by including Wythenshawe, which lay on the 
southern boundary, making the city over twelve miles long but 
only three and a half miles wide. This is a highly inconvenient 
shape. And owing to the impossibility of expansion the city is 
much too densely populated. 

Finally, Manchester suffers to an exceptional degrce from the 
smoke nuisance. Lancashire coal is highly bituminous, and not 
only Manchester itself but the whole of the surrounding district 
produces smoke on a large scale. Although there has been a good 
deal! of improvement in recent years, Manchester still has one of 
the smokicst atmospheres of any city in the country. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


In spite of these disadvantages, Manchester is a comparatively 
good local government area. It is not tod large for purposes of 
easy administration from one centre; the farthest outlying parts 
except Wythenshawe are not more than five miles from the Town 
Hall and can be reached in a motor-car in less than half an hour; 
and yet the business of each of the committees is on so large a 
scale that it can well afford to maintain a really good staff under 
a head official of first-class experience and ability. 

The development of the industrial and commercial life of 
Manchester has been remarkable, as is shown by the following 
facts, taken mainly from the evidence presented by the City 
Council to the Barlow Commission. 


(a) A Commercial Centre 


Manchester is the commercial centre for a population of about 
four millions. In Manchester the Bankers’ Clearing House returns 
for the year 1937 amounted to £566,000,000. This exceeds the 
aggregate of the clearings at the next three centres in size, namely 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Newcastle. 


(6) Commercial Organisations 


The Chamber of Commerce is an influential body linked to the 
Chambers of Commerce of the surrounding towns in south-east 
Lancashire. 

The Royal Exchange is said to be the world’s largest place of 
assembly for all classes of traders, the main hall accommodating 
from 12,000 to 13,000 persons, and its members represent many 
and varied interests. There is also a Corn and Produce Exchange, 
Stock Exchange and a Coal Exchange. 


(c) A Distribution Centre 

Manchester is the food market centre for the population within 
a radius of 10 to 15 miles. It has an ample supply of markets for 
fruit, vegetable, flower and fish, meat and cattle, together with 
cold stores, abattoirs and fruit auction sale-rooms. 


(d) Railways 
The Manchester conurbation is a great railway centre. The 


tonnage dealt with by the London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company in the area for the year 1937 was 12,284,590 tons. 


(e) The Port 

Manchester is the sixth port in the United Kingdom, having 
handled over seven million tons during 1937. The port can 
accommodate ocean-going ups up to 15,000 tons; capital 
expenditure on the port undertakings exceeds £20,000,000. 


(f) Industrial Estates 

The Trafford Park Industrial Estate is the largest estate of its 
kind in the country and is situate on the banks of the Ship Canal. 
It houses a large number of divers industries, and employed 
approximately 50,000 persons in 1938. During the war the 
number has been much greater. 


(g) Public Services 

The public services of electricity, gas, water and transport are 
carried on by the Manchester Corporation within the city, and 
for areas extending over a considerable distance outside the city. 
They are large and efficient undertakings upon which the city has 
spent nearly £40,000,000 of capital. The total income for 1937 
was £6,000,000. . 


(hk) Shopping Centre 
Manchester is a great shopping centre for the region and 


provides ample restaurants and places of entertainment for those 
visiting the city. 
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(:) Education 

Manchester is a university city, the number of students on the 
roll of the University in 1937 being about 2,700, the largest 
number of any provincial university. It has also many other 
facilities. for education, such as the College of Technology of 
world-wide repute, the School of, Art, the High School of Com- 
merce, College of Domestic Economy, etc. 


(j) ‘Hospitals 
Manchester is a hospital and medical centre for a large region. 


(k) An Information Centre 


Apart from its distinguished local press, Manchester is the 
printing centre for the north for nearly all the great London 
papers; the numbers printed in Manchester vary roughly from 
50% to 100% of the London print. Manchester has no possible 
rival as the best distribution centre for the North. 

Manchester is also a regional headquarters for the B.B.C. 

Concluding its evidence to the Barlow Commission the 
Manchester City Council stated : 


“The main object of our evidence is to show that the Man- 
chester conurbation—and indeed it is true of South-East 
Lancashire—is equipped for handling much more business than 
is handled at the present time. The public services of gas, 
water, electricity, transport and the railway system can meet 
much greater demands upon them than are being made at the 
present time. There is a substantial population unemployed 
for whom houses, schools, places of recreation and amusement 
are provided, and ae social and religious facilities exist 
to supply this eel ret It is submitted that any artificial 
restriction which would prevent expansion of existing industries 
or the commencement of new industries in the area, which are 
essential in any area to supply the normal wastage, would have 
the effect of transferring industry to areas which would need 
services to be constricted afresh, and thus duplicated, and would 
tend to prevent the economic recovery of the area.” 


It should be noted that Manchester’s claim was not for the 
decentralisation of industry, but for more industry in the South- 
East Lancashire conurbation, though not necessarily in Man- 
chester. The Barlow Commission did not combat this evidence, 
they simply ignored it in their general, if somewhat vague, 
recommendation towards decentralisation. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY 


The ‘city consists of four parts: the business centre, the slum 
belt, the suburbs and Wythenshawe. The business centre of the 
city is an area of about a square mile, containing offices and 
warehouses, the main public buildings and the principal shops and 
places of amusement. This central area is somewhat undistin- 
guished ; Manchester has fine buildings but the streets are narrow 
and many of the buildings are situated where they cannot well 
be seen. Traffic facilities in the business centre are unsatisfactory 
and present a serious problem for the future. Open spaces hardly 
exist. The business centre as a whole is far from being worthy 
of the capital of a region with a population of four millions. 

The slum belt is a ring of one and a half to two miles deep 
round the business centre. Eighty thousand of Manchester’s 
180,000 houses are situated in the slum belt. There is, of course, 
some good property in the slum belt, and many improvements 
have been made by the City Council during the last hundred 
years, mainly by the provision of sanitation and by recondition- 
ing. But nothing has been done to improve the arrangement 
and planning of the houses in relation to their surroundings. 
The houses are packed together at fifty or sixty to the acre; 
they are mixed up with industrial premises, often overshadowed 
or made intolerably noisy and gloomy by neighbouring mills or 
works, and the whole area is congested and has never been laid 
out with any regard to the convenience and comfort of those 
living in it. It has no parks—only a few small recreation grounds 
of an acre or two. Apart from these there is nowhere for the 
children to play out of doors but the streets. 

Beyond the slum belt lie the inner suburbs. The houses 
reach a fair standard, though the districts are often dreary and 
depressing in appearance. Beyond these come the areas which 
have been developed since World War I on the usual basis of twelve 
to the acre, healthy but dull. And finally, still farther out on the 
southern side comes the new satellite garden town-—Wythenshawe. 


WYTHENSHAWE 


Wythenshawe is the first large-scale experiment in satellite 
garden town building.} 


1 Speke is another important satellite garden town which is being developed 
by Liverpool. It is within the city boundary, and Liverpool owns the whole of 
the land, which amounts to 800 acres. One very important point is that Liver- 
pool, under a local Act of Parliament, has secu the exceptional power to 
erect, not only working-class houses, but whatever buildings it considers desir- 
able. It has already built 2,000 houses, some with garages; it has received no 
subsidy, and is letting these houses at an economic rent, that is to say, there 
is - loss on the houses. It has been more successful than Wythenshawe in 
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Instead of the gradual sprawling growth which was typical 
of our cities in the last century, the satellite garden town is 
deliberately planned by a municipality to cover a large district, 
including not only houses and parks but also a factory area, so as 
to preserve permanently all the amenities; the population work- 
ing partly in the area and partly in the mother city. 

As Chairman of the Manchester Housing Committee I was 
concerned with the early steps towards acquiring the Wythen- 
shawe Estate, and although I ceased to be a member of the City 
Council in 1925 I kept in close touch with the development 
throughout the inter-war period. I was accordingly in a position 
to follow the inside story of the difficulties which had to be over- 
come in developing the estate ; and since, if'a policy of decentralisa- 
tion is to be pursued on a large scale, the satellite garden town is 
likely to be an important factor, I propose to give a sketch of the 
history in just sufficient detail to make it possible to draw con- 
clusions for the future as to the conditions for the success of such 
development. 

In 1919 a housing survey of the city of Manchester disclosed 
an ultimate need of just over 50,000 houses. Since most of these 
were to be built at twelve to the acre, this meant 4,000 acres of 
land, and nothing approaching this amount of land was avail- 
able in the city area. An investigation of the surrounding areas 
was accordingly made by the city officials, who recommended 
the purchase of the Wythenshawe Estate of 2,500 acres, which 
belonged to a single landowner and was contiguous with Man- 
chester on its southern boundary. Since this represented a very 
large purchase, we asked Professor Abercrombie to report. His 
conclusions were as follows: 


“The Wythenshawe Estate is eminently suitable for a housing 
scheme, using this term in its widest sense as community 
planning, and I strongly advise the Manchester Corporation 
to acquire the estate if the land can be obtained at an agri- 
cultural value. . . . To make a financial success, a compre- 
hensive and imaginative plan should be prepared, which will 
make of this area a model community for the whole country.”’ 


Owing to the fact that the land surrounding Manchester north, 
east and west was almost fully developed, there was no alternative 
to Wythenshawe. It was not, I am afraid, that Manchester was 


securing factories. Apart from one very large factory, there are about twenty 
others, some of which were built and let by the Corporation and employ about 
2,000 workers. It is hoped that Speke will eventually have a population of 
about 20,000, and that it may be a complete, self-contained, and balanced 
unit, employing as nearly as possible the whole of its own workers. 
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peculiarly far-sighted in purchasing Wythenshawe; it was due to 
what in other ways is Manchester's misfortune that no other 
neighbouring rural land was available. 

In fact, the purchase did not take place at the time; the 
estate was bought in 1927 by agreement with the owner. Mr. 
Barry Parker was instructed to prepare a plan for the compre- 
hensive development of the whole estate; this has been described 
elsewhere.! Suffice it to say here that the whole estate of 5,500 
acres was planned for 20,000 local authority houses and 5,000 
private enterprise houses, with a total estimated population of 
100,000. To appreciate the scale of the plan, this is equal to the 
sum of the populations of two county boroughs, Gloucester and 
Chester. The density of the houses varied from a maximum of 
twelve to the acre down to,about four to the acre; there was an 
agricultural belt; fine parks and parkways, schools, churches and 
hotels, shopping centres, and a main and subsidiary civic centres 
were amply provided for. It is fair to say that the plan embodied 

the best town-planning knowledge of that date. 


INCORPORATION 


When the Council succeeded in purchasing the Wythenshawe 
Estate, they were strongly of opinion that for satisfactory develop- 
ment the area ought to be included within the boundaries of the 
city of Manchester, and in 1927 they applied by private bill to 
Parliament for this purpose. The Cheshire County Council and 
the Rural District Council opposed for the usual reasons and the 
application was rejected by Parliament. Defeated in Parliament, 
Manchester did its best to get on with the development of the 
estate, but met with endless trouble. In particular, it was im- 
possible to begin large-scale building without first installing a main 
drainage system at a cost of several hundred thousand pounds. 
The Cheshire authorities showed no signs of carrying out this 
expensive work, and development could not proceed. Manchester 
again g Wants to Parliament in 1930 and at last succeeded in 
getting Wythenshawe incorporated into the city; it was only in 
1930 that Manchester was at last in the position of being fully 
responsible for the estate, both as local authority and as landlord. 


LAND PURCHASE 


The original estate bought by Manchester was 2,500 acres out 
of a total planned area of 5,500 acres. The City Council felt 
from the beginning that in order to obtain the best results and 


1 “The Rebuilding of Manchester”, p. 36. 
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secure the increment value of the land due to the money they 
proposed to spend in development, it was important to purchase 
the remaining rapa bie land. But many of the owners felt 
that if they held on to their land they would within a few years 
get a better price for it and refused to sell at what the Council 
considered a fair price. 

In spite of this, the city managed by purchase or otherwise to 
acquire additional land, so that by 1931 they owned about 
3,500 acres. But progress was slow, and in that year the City 
Council applied to the Government for powers to purchase 
compulsorily a further 1,300 acres. After a local enquiry, held 
by the Ministry of Health, the application was refused on grounds, 
it is believed, of ‘‘economy”’ ! The City Council went on trying, 
and succeeded in purchasing before the outbreak of war another 
290 acres, needless to say at a much higher price than they 
would have had to pay if they could have purchased the land 
before they had increased values by spending millions of pounds 
on development. Manchester owns to-day about 3,800 acres 
out of the total area of Wythenshawe of 5,500 acres. 


DEVELOPMENT 


By 1938 the Corporation had built just over 7,000 houses ; 
rivate enterprise had built 700. The population was 34,000. 
here were fifteen small factories, employing altogether just 
under 1,000 workers. To achieve these results Manchester had 
spent just over £4,000,000 on the development of the estate, 
made up as follows: 


£ 
Acquisition of land . ‘ : : ‘ : ' : 330,576 
Estate development (main drainage, houses and shops, strects, 
etc.) . , ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ‘ » 3,134,832 
City services (public buildings, school, etc.) ‘ : ‘ 232,529 
Trading services (electricity, gas, water) . : ; : 384,982 
£ 4,082,919 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions would seem to emerge from Man- 
chester’s twenty years’ experience in the development of 
Wythenshawe. 

(a2) Although effective work at Wythenshawe began only in 
1931, it has already a larger population than either Welwyn 
or Letchworth; correspondingly more money has already been 


spent on its development. The reason for the difference is that 
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the Manchester City Council is in a position to provide the two 
things which Welwyn and Letchworth lack—cheap capital for 
development in whatever quantities it is required, and houses in 
large numbers to make the capital remunerative. 

There can be little doubt of success in that kind of development 
so long as enough capital is available at low rates of interest, 
and development occurs sufficiently rapidly to make the capital 
invested in such things as main drains, roads, water, gas and 
electricity, productive without undue delay. Any great city can 
ensure these two conditions. Nobody except a great city or a 
county council can ensure them. 

(6) But the history of Wythenshawe shows that there are two 
further conditions which are vital to success. The first is that the 
city must own the land, or at least the major part of the land. 
The powers of the city as local authority are limited to such powers 
as are expressly given by statute, and are totally inadequate to 
ensure satisfactory development. But the powers as landlord are 
limited only where actions are expressly prohibited by statute; 
the landlord can lease land subject to any conditions he likes to 
impose. It is the landlord power which is enabling Manchester to 
preserve the amenities of Wythenshawe in all kinds of ways which 
would not otherwise have been possible. 

(c) The second condition is that the city should also itself be the 
local authority for the satellite garden city. A little consideration 
will show this to be almost essential. Some services must be 
provided in advance of building, e.g. roads and sewers; others 
during the course of the building—especially schools. The city 
intending to build makes its decisions and has confidence in its 
own intentions to carry out these decisions; as we have shown, 
Manchester committed itself to an expenditure of many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds before a single house was built. 

(d) Perhaps the most disappointing aspect of the development 
of Wythenshawe was the faifure of private enterprise to build 
houses and the small number of factories which were erected. 
This may be partly the fault of the City Council. The Committee 
responsible for Wythenshawe was never authorised to appoint 
a first-rate manager to be responsible to the City Council for the 
development of Wythenshawe as a whole; this was left to the 
existing officials of the City Council, all of whom were pretty 
fully occupied in other directions. Even so, it seems clear that 
Liverpool was wise 1n securing powers at Speke to erect factories, 
larger houses and other buildings rather than leaving it to chance 
as Manchester had to do whether private enterprise would erect 
all the suitable buildings required for the full life of the community 
or not. 
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Finally, it is disappointing that when a city undertakes a great 
and novel experiment of this sort, which may be of outstanding 
value in showing the way for a new and better type of city de- 
velopment, instead of getting enthusiastic help and encourage- 
ment on all sides, it should meet, as Manchester did on the 
questions of incorporation and land purchase, with discourage- 
ment or active opposition, not only from the rural authorities, 
but also from the Ministry of Health and from Parliament. 

If this attitude is reversed, if our great cities are not only allowed 
but encouraged to extend their borders and to purchase land, 
more Wythenshawes will grow up, and the twentieth century will 
be marked by the development of a series of satellite garden 
towns which will be one of its chief glories. 


MANCHESTER’S PLANS 


In 1919 Manchester City Council had practically no experience 
of house-building, and only preliminary work had been done on 
a small scale as regards planning. The Government gave no 
guidance as regards reconstruction, with the single exception 
of their report laying down standards of housing. The City 
Council had no suitable organisation; it proceeded to appoint 
a Housing Committee, of which I was made Chairman. We ew 
little or nothing about the work, we had to appoint our staff, to 
make plans, to purchase land and to let contracts, all under great 
‘ein from the Government to build the urgently needed 

ouses as quickly as possible. We developed estates and built 
houses in a great hurry and at a great cost, and when they were 
finished we began to wonder where to put the schools and 
libraries and the churches and all the other buildings that were 
needed. 

To-day the City Council has had over twenty years’ experience 
of housing and of planning. The difference in the position 1s 
most encouraging, it might indeed almost be called revolutionary. 
It is well brought out in the admirable first report of the Post- 
War Reconstruction Committee of the City Council, a summary of 
which is printed in Appendix V (p. 245). The report begins with a 
frank discussion of the failings of the past, and goes on to indicate 
that the committees of the Council are already giving preliminary 
consideration on broad and imaginative lines to the needs of the 
city, not only industrial and economic, but civic, social and 
cultural. 

The first striking difference is therefore that the City Council 
is approaching the problem of planning in a constructive way 


and in a new spirit of determination to make Manchester a fine 
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city in every way. Further evidence of this determination is 
given by the fact that whereas Manchester, like all other English 
towns, had quite inadequate planning staff in the inter-war 
‘days, to-day there is a team of able and a: ake engineers, 
architects, planners and surveyors, working under the leadershi 
of the Town Clerk, and with adequate staffs (so far as sta 
are available in war-time) to develop their many and varied 

lans on effective lines. The expenditure on staff for planning 
is now, I believe, both in Manchester and other towns, com- 
parable with that of cities like Zurich and Stockholm. 

The report of the Reconstruction Committee makes two major 
recommendations which are of the utmost importance and will 
have very far-reaching consequences. They are as follows: 


1. To adopt a programme of building 75,000 new houses. 
2. To build about 50,000 of these houses outside the present 
area of the city. 


The Medical Officer of Health has stated that no less than 
68,000 houses are in his opinion unfit for human habitation; 
this is more than one-third of the 180,000 houses existing in the 
city, and indicates a big and welcome rise in the standard of what 
is officially regarded as being a house fit for human habitation. 
Nearly all these condemned houses lie in the slum belt ; in effect, 
the M.O.H. has condemned the great majority of the houses in 
this area. On this basis, the Housing Committee has recommended 
a building programme of 75,000 houses; no time programme has 
yet been adopted. 

The Town Planning Committee has shown great courage in 
adopting a remarkably low standard of densities. For central 
redevelopment areas, which will be mainly in the present slum 
belt and not far from the centre of the city, the maximum density 
is to be sixteen houses or thirty flats to the acre. The maximum 
residential density even in the central areas is not to exceed fifty 
persons per acre. 

This decision has far-reaching and indeed tremendous con- 
sequences. It means that there will be an overspill from Man- 
chester of no fewer than 150,000 persons who will require 50,000 
dwellings. This will reduce the population of the city of Man- 
chester from the pre-war figure of 750,000 to 600,000. The over- 
spill will amount to one-fifth of the population, all of whom 
will have to be moved outside the city. No other great city has, 
so far as is yet known, adopted so low a density of redevelop- 
ment as Manchester; no other city is proposing an overspill so 

3 See Chapter XXIX, p. 216, for a comparison of Manchester’s densities with 
other cities. 
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large as one-fifth of the population. This is planning with a 
vengeance! 


A REGIONAL CAPITAL 


In rebuilding Manchester, housing must of course come first. 
If the Government’s programme of four million houses in about 
twelve years is carried out and continued afterwards, the slums 
ought to be cleared in sixteen years.! As regards Manchester, this 
would mean building nearly 5,000 houses a year to complete the 
75,000 houses in that period. All things considered, this would 
seem to be a reasonable programme. 

From the national point of view, Manchester’s real importance 
is as capital of South-East Lancashire. In this aspect, what 
matters 1s not so much the housing of the population of Man- 
chester, as the services and attractions which the city provides 
for its region of four million persons. Hitherto, Manchester 
has not in this matter compared favourably with American 
towns like Boston, Chicago or San Francisco, German towns like 
Frankfurt or Munich, or a Swiss town like Zurich. 

The major developments needed to make Manchester, and in 
particular the central city, all that a regional capital ought to 
be, include improved roads, parking places and open spaces, a 
dignified civic centre and other well-designed centres for industry 
and commerce, for shopping, for amusements, parks and stadia, 
for law-courts, for drama, music and cinemas. Everything de- 
pends on the skill and vision with which the new buildings are 
designed and planned. Let me give three examples of the kind 
of developments which are desirable. 

Manchester has one superb opportunity for distinguished 
planning. There are four railway stations, old, dirty and in- 
convenient, all in sordid surroundings. Two of them could be 
rebuilt as a single fine station. Just outside this station are the 
Cathedral, a beautiful example of fifteenth-century building 
with some particularly fine wood carving, and Chetham’s 
Hospital, one of the best examples of fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century domestic architecture in England. It houses the first 
free public library in Europe; the building and shelves and 
many of the books are exactly as they were when the library 
was opened in 1653. For 500 years the house was a thing of beauty 
for all passers-by to see; the industrial age hid it behind a narrow 
fringe of hideous buildings. If these and a few other surroundin 
buildings were pulled down (many of them have been blitzed} 
the Cathedral and Chetham’s Hospital could stand alone on an 
island site, in an open space which might be called Cathedral 


1 See Chapter XIII, p. 96. 
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Square. Appropriate buildings would gradually have to be erected 
round the square. Passengers coming from the station would 
find themselves not in a depressing industrial city, but in a 
pleasant open space with beautiful old buildings. Many American 
cities have splendid stations with fine a daha not one of 
them has historic buildings like the Cathedral and Chetham’s 
Hospital. A Cathedral square on these lines, if really well- 
designed, would be a magnificent first step towards making 
Manchester a beautiful and dignified regional capital. 

As a second example, there is much to be said for building a 
skyscraper of, say, forty storeys, designed by the best architects 
and engineers in the country, as the heart of the civic centre, and 
as a symbol of the greatness and dignity of Manchester. A single 
very tall building can be most beautiful and impressive; it 
should of course be surrounded by ample open space, and no 
other buildings in the a should be more than ten or twelve 
storeys high. A great modern civic building of this kind would 
provide an effective contrast with the ancient buildings of 
Cathedral square. 

A third fine opportunity is offered by Manchester University, 
which is the oldest, the largest and, we like to think, the best of 
the provincial universities. The University is more and more 
building up close contacts with many sections of the commun- 
ity, civic, industrial and cultural, throughout the region. It 
has some good buildings, and has the advantage of being’ 
situated within a mile of the centre of the city, so that it is easily 
accessible from other parts of the region. But it is built in a 
slum area. It needs a fine campus of perhaps 100 acres, whichi 
would gradually be covered with beautiful buildings, so as toj 
become a meceting-place for all that is best in the region. 

Near the University he our leading teaching hospitals, and a 
University hospital centre is being planned to include all the great 
teaching hospitals, voluntary and municipal, and many of the 
buildings of the University Medical School. The University 
campus and the University hospital centre should each have a 
site of about 100 acres. Taken: together they will provide a fit 
setting for a great university. 

It is of course essential that the smoke pollution of the Man- 
chester atmosphere should be abolished, to let in sun and air, and 
to enable men to see the beauty of the buildings. 

Good residential districts must be developed to attract people 
back from the country to live in the city: if Manchester is to be 
regional capital, it must have a West End, like London and 
Birmingham and so many continental cities. 

Ps success in attracting people back from the seaside and 
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from Cheshire to live in Manchester will be the final test of the 
success of the efforts of the City Council to make Manchester into 
a real regional capital. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


What will be the effect on the city’s finances of rebuilding 
the city on these lines, and of reducing the population by 20%? 

The rebuilding of the city centre, including the provision of 
wider roads, open spaces and fine buildings, and the redevelop- 
ment of the slum belt on the lines proposed by Manchester will 
both of them be exceedingly expensive having regard not only 
to the cost of new buildings but also to the very high land values. 

The financial effect of extruding 150,000 citizens from the 
Manchester area is a new and unexplored subject. Small houses 
including all the services they involve are a financial liability 
to the authority in whose area they are built. If, thereforc, 
Manchester could build 50,000 houses gutside its area and put all 
the cost of the services on the county, and if the places of work of 
the tenants still remained in Manchester, then the whole operation 
would be profitable to Manchester. But if Manchester should 
build 50,000 houses outside its own area and provide all the 
services, and if the rates should go to the County, then the results 
would be financially disastrous to the city. 

The whole question 1s so novel, Government policy is still so 
undefined, that it is impossible at this stage even to guess what 
the financial results of this great migration are likely to be, but 
it is clear that they may be serious and that the whole matter 
will require the most thorough study before definite action is 
taken. 

All these proposals are on an ambitious scale and show a fine 
confidence in the future. They should be practicable on three 
conditions. The first is that the region must remain industrially 
prosperous; there must be a high and stable level of employment, 
the export trade must flourish, and the standard of living must 
continue to improve. The second is that the city should be 
enabled to purchase the land it requires, especially in the central 
areas, at reasonable prices and without undue delay; the third 
is that the Government should give proper financial help both in 
the form of capital grants and annual subsidies in all cases where 
the burden would otherwise be too severe to be borne exclusively 
by the ratepayers. Given these three conditions, and a continuance 
of the present determination to rebuild on the best lines, Man- 
chester should within a generation become a magnificent regional 


capital of which its citizens could be unreservedly proud. 
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a LocaL GOVERNMENT AREAS 


Hitherto I have dealt with the problem of replanning and 
rebuilding Manchester within its present boundaries. But the 
boundaries of the various local government authorities round 
Manchester have come into being almost by chance, and they 
are totally unsuitable to modern conditions. This can be best 
understood by considering the facts as to Manchester, Salford, 
Stretford and the rural districts lying south of them in the county 
of Cheshire. 

Manchester, with its population of three-quarters of a million, 
has a high standard of services for its citizens; in addition it 
provides services for those who live in the region; some of these, 
such as shops and amusements, are profitable, others are a serious 
burden on the rates—for example, the provision of hospital 
service and higher education. The most striking instance is the 
Manchester Ship Canal: Manchester made a loan of five million 
pou’ to secure the completion of the Ship Canal; this meant a 

urden of 15. on the rates for many years. The surrounding areas 
contributed not one penny, but shared equally with Manchester 
the benefit of cheaper freights and better trade. 

Salford, with a population of a quarter of a million, consists 
largely of working-class property ; its rateable value is low, and in 
spite of a very high rate poundage it has not been able to afford 
a high standard of services. 

Stretford is a pleasant residential area for some of the richer 
workers in Manchester. It has no slums, it pays no share of the 
rates required for the poorest parts of Manchester. 

Farther south in Cheshire a number of towns have developed, 
some purely residential, some partly industrial. Many well-to-do 
Manchester citizens live in these districts. Their rates are much 
lower than those in Manchester. 


Loss oF RATEABLE VALUE 


One result of the migration of industry and of well-to-do 
citizens to the pleasant surroundings south ‘of Manchester is 
the transfer of rateable value from Manchester to other local 
authorities. 

The following table shows the rateable value of Manchester 
in 1928 and 1938 and of the principal surrounding boroughs and 
urban districts. It will be seen that while the rateable value of 
Manchester during the ten years has decreased by 5%, that of the 
surrounding areas has very nearly doubled. 
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Rateable Value 











| Increase or 
| 1928. 1938. | Heer cane. 
Millions. Millions. % 
Manchester : : ; 7:0 6:6 — 5 
Surrounding areas : viet 2:0 +85 
Total. . | 8-1 | 8-6 | + 6 


The Manchester’ evidence to the Barlow Commission points 
out that: 


*‘The industrial areas have almost all declined in population ; 
the areas which are both industrial and residential have main- 
tained their figures, and even show a slight increase, while the 
residential areas, mainly on the southerly side, have increased 
their population in some cases to an extraordinary extent.” 


There is a very wide disparity between the rates levied in 
Manchester and the surrounding areas. In 1938 Manchester 
rates were 165., the surrounding arcas varied from gs. up to a 
maximum of 145. It is fair to say that all these areas were de- 
pendent on Manchester; a large proportion of their citizens 
travelled into Manchester daily; Manchester provided higher 
education, hospitals and many other services for their residents, 
towards which the outer areas contributed nothing. 

This drift of the well-to-do to the pleasant surrounding country 
is having a serious and increasing effect on the rateable value of 
the city. 


A SINGLE ALL-PurRpose AUTHORITY? 


Manchester, Salford, Stretford and the north Cheshire towns 
constitute a single community, at present split up into the central 
city of Manchester, which contains about two-thirds of the whole 
population; Salford, with its particularly poor section of the 
population; Stretford and the north Cheshire towns where most 
of the well-to-do live. Z 

If all these areas were amalgamated into a single city, it would 
form an ideal administrative unit, with plenty of space to house 
all its citizens, present and future, under ideal conditions. 
Manchester would be a very great city; the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of the City Council would be enhanced; civic pride 
would be stimulated among the whole body of citizens. It may 


be hoped that the very best men and women would consider it an 
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honour to serve as members of the governing body of the second 
city of the Empire. 

There would of course be strong opposition to such a proposal 
from those who now have a privileged position. But I have not the 
slightest doubt that this plan would provide the best conditions 
for the population as a whole. This 1s the kind of proposal that 
ought to be considered without delay by a Royal Commission. 


SEGREGATION OF LEADERSHIP 


One aspect of the recent drift of the well-to-do from the cities 
to the surrounding country is, I believe, of fundamental im- 
portance to the good government of large cities, and indeed to 
the future success of democracy. In the old days people were born 
and lived and died in one city. Those who were successful in their 
careers continued to live in the city and were in close contact 
with the life of different sections of the population, and became 
the natural civic leaders. The success of democracy depends on 
combining the freedom and ultimate power of the common 
man with good leadership; it depends on the extent to which 
the ablest people are willing and able to give such leadership 
as lies within their power, not only in Parliament and in national 
affairs, but also in the civic, social, and cultural life of the cities. 

In the small town, even to-day, the classes are as a rule in 
fairly ‘close contact with one another. The important people 
know what is happening in the town and feel civic responsibility ; 
they are brought into contact with the whole life of the com- 
munity in such a way as to give them what Graham Wallas 
called the “‘emotional stimulus”’ necessary to induce them to 
take the trouble which 1s always essential to leadership. 

As our great cities grow larger and larger, the classes tend 
more and more to be segregated. It cannot be denied that our 
great cities are mostly ill-planned, dirty and unpleasant to live 
in. On the other hand, modern methods of transport and the 
shorter working hours have made it easy to live out in the 
country. Manchester is no better than the rest. The successful 
Manchester man tends more and more to live in some place set 
apart for the well-to-do: in the pleasant Cheshire country in the 
south or at the seaside towns like Lytham and St. Annes, which 
have an admirable train service to Manchester. Those who live 
in such places, though they continue their business activities in 
Manchester, too often lose all sense of public responsibility as 
Manchester citizens. 

The same applies even more strongly to towns like Salford and 


1“A City Council from Within’’, p. 220 (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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Stockport. They are contiguous with Manchester, and their 
residents look to Manchester more and more for important 
services in business, education, health, and cultural life. A 
Salford leader has called Salford a dootned city; it has hardly 
any pleasant residential areas, and those who can afford it are 
leaving the city in increasing numbers; it is inhabited now almost 
exclusively by the lower-income.classes. As a result, the burden 
of rates is unduly heavy, it is increasingly difficult to maintain 
a high standard of services, the town tends to become pro- 
gressively unattractive compared to other towns, and it becomes 
ever more difficult to find effective civic leadership. 

Another factor tending to weaken leadership in the provincial 
cities is that leadership is increasingly tending to be concentrated 
in London. London is the centre of social life, of political life, of 
the civil service, of law, of culture. The best people in every walk 
of hfe almost inevitably gravitate to London; the high salaries 
and profits are in London; power is in London. Anybody who 
wishes to play a part in the national life is almost irresistibly 
attracted to London. 

The public schools play an effective part in this system. The 
sons of the rich and the powerful go to one of the great southern 

ublic schools. Having been there, they tend to look down on the 
industrial north, and avoid it if they can. 

Oxford and Cambridge have a similar effect; they extract 
the very best brains from the north by their scholarship system 
and keep a large proportion of them permanently in the south. 

The removal of leaders from the provincial cities to the country 
and to London brings little civic gain to those areas, because the 
potential leaders, once they are segregated, lose the emational 
stimulus which produces public spirit, and apart from their 
business or profession tend to lead self-regarding lives in small 
and exclusive communities. 

The consequences of delocalisation of leadership are beginning 
to be disastrous to Manchester; still more so to neighbouring 
towns like Salford and Stockport. It is of the utmost importance 
that every effort should be made to reorganise national and local 
life in such a way that leadership all cease to be so heavily 
concentrated in London; that successful men of energy and 
personality will be willing to live and devote some of their 
energies to public service in Manchester or Salford or Stockport. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Tere was purine the last year or so been an astonishing 
outburst of vigorous and imaginative planning by the cities of 
Britain, s ecially by those achive been badly bombed. London 
was the first to issue an impressive and important report by Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie and Mr. Forshaw, well printed and illus- 
trated, which aroused interest all over the world. Plymouth has 
ublished,a similar volume, as a result of the initiative of its Lord 
ayor, Lord Astor. Plymouth has perhaps the most beautiful 
surroundings of any city in Great Britain, and the plan is drawn 
on courageous and far-seeing lines. If Plymouth could be rebuilt 
on the lines recommended in the report it would be a city cam- 
parable to the best in the world. Unfortunately, there are two 
major difficulties ; the first is that the surrounding local authorities 
have refused to co-operate in the report and that the Government 
have so far shown no signs of helping the large cities to overcome 
this kind of obstruction, and secondly, the report hardly mentions 
the word finance. Without a great deal of financial help from the 
Government the report will not become practical politics. 

Many other cities are planning with the same courage and 
vision as London and Plymouth. Altogether, there is, for the first 
time since the Tadustaal Revolution, a strong movement among 
the city councils towards rebuilding their cities on really good 
lines. 

It encouraging also that the cities are engaging staffs for 
planning on Ae a new scale. To deal with planning as it is 
envisaged to-day requires a technical staff including planners, 
surveyors, architects, engineers of various kinds, economists, stat- 
isticians, lawyers and administrators, and it should certainly in- 
clude a research department. It is understood that in spite of the 
great difficulty of securing suitable personnel in war-time, several 
cities have now fairly adequate staffs to deal with these many- 
sided problems. 


DENSITY 


In planning a city the fundamental decision on which every- 
thing else depends is the density of development. The neighbour- 
hood unit idea has rendered it possible for the first time to com- 
pare densities on scientific lines. Density must be considered 


under three headings: 
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Restdental density, which is defined in the Dudley Report as the 
average number of persons ! per acre of housing area, which com- 
are the curtilages of the dwellings, access or internal roads and 

alfthe boundary main roads up to a maximum of 20 feet, where 
these are contiguous to residential property. This depends on the 
number of flats per acre, the number of cottages per acre, the 
proportion between the flats and the cottages, and the number 
of rooms in the dwellings. 

Neighbourhood density, which is the density in each neighbour- 
hood unit as a whole. This depends on the residential density and 
on the amount of space allowed in the neighbourhood unit for 
other buildings, such as schools, shops, public-houses, cinemas, 
etc., and for open spaces of various binds. The neighbourhood 
unk often covers a total amount of land about double the housing 
area ; in that case the neighbourhood density is half the residential 
density. 

The vewhbourhoed density is a valuable basis of comparison 
in cases of neighbourhood units which include only buildings for 
the service of the neighbourhood. The presence of factories or 
offices, for instance, would invalidate the comparison by reducing 
the density without improving the amenity for the residents. 

Overall density is arrived at = dividing the total population of 
the city (or other area) by the total acreage, however the land is 
used. It depends on the one hand on the neighbourhood density, 
and on the other on the amount of land reserved for the purposes 
of the city as a whole, which consists chiefly of 


(a) the central area; offices, shops, amusements, ctc. ; 
(6) factory areas ; 
(c) open space. 


To sum up, in the words of Captain Reiss,? “‘all plans should be 
tested by considering three densities, namely, overall density, 
residential density and neighbourhood density’’. Even then, the 
special conditions of each town must be carefully considered to 
arrive at a proper comparison; for instance, the overall density 
may be low owing to a large agricultural belt within the city area, 
and at the same time the overcrowding in the slum districts may 
be very bad indeed. 


1 It has now become the custom to measure the density in persons per acre 
rather than dwellings per acre. 

2 The best discussion on densities which has yet appeared is in an article by 
Captain Reiss in “Town and Country Planning’’, summer edition, 1944. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Tuere nas purine the last year or so been an astonishing 
outburst of vigorous and imaginative planning by the cities of 
Britain, s ecially by those that have been badly bombed. London 
was the first to issue an impressive and important report by Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie and Mr. Forshaw, well printed and illus- 
trated, which aroused interest all over the world. Plymouth has 
ublished,a similar volume, as a result of the initiative of its Lord 
ayor, Lord Astor. Plymouth has perhaps the most beautiful 
surroundings of any city in Great Britain, and the plan is drawn 
on courageous and far-seeing lines. If Plymouth could be rebuilt 
on the lines recommended in the report it would be a city com- 
parable to the best in the world. Unfortunately, there are two 
major difficulties; the first is that the surrounding local authorities 
have refused to co-operate in the report and that the Government 
have so far shown no signs of helping the large cities to overcome 
this kind of obstruction, and secondly, the report hardly mentions 
the word finance. Without a great deal of financial help from the 
Government the report will not become practical politics. 

Many other cities are planning with the same courage and 
vision as London and Plymouth. Altogether, there is, for the first 
time since the Industrial Revolution, a strong movement among 
the city councils towards rebuilding their cities on really good 
lines. 

It js encouraging also that the cities are engaging staffs for 
planning on quite a new scale. To deal with planning as it is 
envisaged to-day requires a technical staff including planners, 
surveyors, architects, engineers of various kinds, economists, stat- 
isticians, lawyers and administrators, and it should certainly in- 
clude a research department. It is understood that in spite of the 
great difficulty of securing suitable personnel in war-time, several 
cities have now fairly adequate staffs to deal with these many- 
sided problems. 


DENSITY 


In planning a city the fundamental decision on which every- 
thing else depends is the density of development. The neighbour- 
hood unit idea has rendered it possible for the first time to com- 
pare densities on scientific lines. Density must be considered 
under three headings: 
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Residental density, which is defined in the Dudley Report as the 
average number of persons ? per acre of housing area, which com- 
pe the curtilages of the dwellings, access or internal roads and 

alf the boundary main roads up to a maximum of 20 feet, where 
these are contiguous to residential property. This depends on the 
number of flats per acre, the number of cottages per acre, the 
proportion between the flats and the cottages, and the number 
of rooms in the dwellings. 

Neighbourhood density, which is the density in each neighbour- 
hood unit as a whole. This depends on the residential density and 
on the amount of space allowed in the neighbourhood unit for 
other buildings, such as schools, shops, public-houses, cinemas, 
etc., and for open spaces of various kinds. The neighbourhood 
unit often covers a total amount of land about double the housing 
area ; in that case the neighbourhood density is half the residential 
density. 

The neighbourhood density is a valuable basis of comparison 
in cases of neighbourhood units which include only buildings for 
the service of the neighbourhood. The presence of factories or 
offices, for instance, would invalidate the comparison by reducing 
the density without improving the amenity for the residents. 

Overall density is arrived at by dividing the total population of 
the city (or other area) by the total acreage, however the land is 
used. It depends on the one hand on the neighbourhood density, 
and on the other on the amount of land reserved for the purposes 
of the city as a whole, which consists chiefly of 


(a) the central area; offices, shops, amusements, etc. ; 
(6) factory areas; 
(c) open space. 


To sum up, in the words of Captain Reiss,? ‘‘all plans should be 
tested by considering three densities, namcly, overall density, 
residential density and neighbourhood density’. Even then, the 
special conditions of each town must be carefully considered to 
arrive at a proper comparison; for instance, the overall density 
may be low owing to a large agricultural belt within the city area, 
and at the same time the overcrowding in the slum districts may 
be very bad indeed. 


1 It has now become the custom to measure the density in persons per acre 
rather than dwellings per acre. 

2 The best discussion on densities which has yet appeared is in an article by 
Captain Reiss in ‘““Town and Country Planning”, summer edition, 1944. 
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FLATS OR COTTAGES 


During the inter-war years there was a prolonged and vigorous 
discussion on the question of the relative merits of flats and 
cottages.! This controversy resulted finally in a complete victory 
for the cottage; public opinion on the matter is now virtually 
unanimous. But the discussion was almost exclusively based on 
the rclative merits of the flat and the cottage for families with 
children, which was the only type of house that was being built 
on a large scale in the inter-war period. Now that the matter is 
being more scientifically investigated, it is realised that the num- 
ber of families with children is limited. In the Duddeston Re- 
port # it is estimated that only 35% of the families include chil- 
dren; it is proposed that all these shall be housed in cottages; the 
remainder, two-thirds of all the families, will be housed in flats. 

It may be hoped, therefore, that in the future only cottages 
with gardens will be built for families with children. If there were 
complete flexibility, that is to say, if a family could be moved in 
and out of a house so that the size of the house and the number 
of rooms always corresponded exactly with the needs of the 
family, then it might suffice to provide only 35% of the total num- 
ber of dwellings as three-bedroomed cottages. But such flexibility 
is neither practicable nor desirable in a democratic country; 
people get to know and love their home, and movement is always 
costly. Further, it is only if people remain for long periods in their 
homes that there is any possibility of building up a community 
aes in the neighbourhood. Newly married couples should, if 
they wish, be able to go straight into a three-bedroomed cottage, 
and spend their lives there. It is therefore most desirable that 
there should in all neighbourhood units be a much larger number 
of three-bedroomed cottages than are required solely for the pur- 
pose of meeting the nceds of the familics with young children. 


OPrEN DEVELOPMENT 


In open development where land is cheap, there is not much 
difference of opinion as regards density; the inter-war figure of 
cottages at twelve to the acre scems likely to be generally accepted ; 
flats for childless persons will usually be included at a somewhat 
higher density. | 

The Dudley Report gives the following as suitable development 
for a residential neighbourhood of 10,000. 

1 See “The Rebuilding of Manchester”, pp. 89-113 (Longmans, Green & 


2 See Appendix IV (p. 249). 
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TasLe A.—A Residential Neighbourhood of 10,000 Persons 


| Open 
es | development. 
Housing ; : - : : | 333 acres 
Open spaces, buildings, roads, etc. ' 149 45 
ee 
Total . | 482 ,, 
Residential density (persons per acre) : : 30 
Neighbourhood density (persons per acre) ; 21 
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REDEVELOPMENT IN CENTRAL AREAS 


Table B gives the recommendations of the Dudley Report for 
redevelopment in central areas, also the maximum density which 
is proposed for this purpose by Liverpool ! and the density pro- 
posed hy Manchester for the only central area which has as yct 
been fully worked out. 














TABLE B 
a en 
| I. te WI. | IV. 
| Dudley |! Dudley 
Use. Report , Report Liverpool] | 
, Central | Central ‘(maximum). Manchester. 
_ (desirable). (maximum). 
Acres. | Acres. ; Acres. ; Acres. 
Housing. : 100 | 83 ! 50 200 
Open spaces, buildings, | | | 
roads, etc. , 100 | 85 | 59 80 
Totals. 200 168 | 10g | 280 
Residential density | 
(persons per acre) . 100 | 120 200 | 50 
Neighbourhood density | 
(persons per acre) . | 50 | 60 92 36 


The Dudley Report suggests that in order to provide conditions 
of light, air and access, which in its opinion should be regarded 
as a minimum, the residential density should not exceed 100 per- 
sons per acre, as shown in Table B, column I. Column IT shows 
a density of 120 persons per acre, which the Report suggests 
should be necessary “‘in very few cases, and then only in large 
concentrated areas’. 


2 See Appendix VI (p. 253). 
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This must be regarded as an authoritative pronouncement of 
what is desirable; unfortunately, however, local authorities are 
not finding it possible to follow this lead. London has, of course, 
the most difficult problem of any city owing to the excessively high 
land values: Professor Abercrombie and Mr. Forshaw have felt 
themselves forced to recommend a maximum residential density 
of 200. Under these conditions all the families will have to live in 
flats, two-thirds of which will be from seven to ten storeys high. 
They propose this only for limited areas where the land is very 
high in price; generally they suggest a density of 136, sometimes 
as low as 100. They estimate that even with these high densities, 
the final result of the scheme will be that, as against the present 
population of four million, there will only be room for a popula- 
tion of three and a half million in the L.C.C. area. 

Table B, column III, shows that Liverpool, although its con- 
Beton is not comparable with that of onion has felt itself 
orced to propose in its most crowded area a maximum residential 
density of 200. Birmingham, for the Duddeston scheme, has a 
residential density of 138. 

By way of contrast, Manchester has adopted startlingly low 
densities for its redevelopment areas.1 The City Council has 
given provisional approval to the proposals of the City Surveyor, 
the Medical Officer of Health, and the Director of Housing, who ° 
have prepared their plans so as to allow adequate light and-space 
to every room in order to ensure health of mind and body for the 
tenants. Their conclusion is that with dwellings of the Dudley 
standard, it is not possible to provide more than sixteen cottages 
or thirty flats per acre, and that when these are combined in suit- 
able proportions (including an adequate number of cottages with 
gardens) the residential density must not exceed fifty persons per 
acre. 

This will involve reducing the population of Manchester from 
eee agi to about 600,000. A full report by the City Sur- 
veyor, Mr. R. Nicholas, will be published in due course, setting 
forth in detail the proposals as to what planning and what de- 
velopments are necessary to give every family in Manchester an 
opportunity of living under really good conditions. 

hen one compares the figures for Manchester given in 
Table B, column iV, with those for Liverpool or with those 
recommended in the Dudley Report, it is clear that Manchester 
has shown great courage in basing its proposals on the conditions 
considered to be necessary for the full health and welfare of the 
residents. No doubt on financial grounds it may be necessary to 
compromise; but the report should provide an exceedingly inter- 

6 1 See Chapter XXVIII, p. 204. 
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esting guide as to what ought to be done to get the best conditions 
for every family. 


& 


TABLE C.— Overall Densities 


Welwyn Garden City 


aera ee eee ‘elas a foe eee ee sy _ 


\ 

| Maximum 

1939. Proposed. residential 

density. 
London : : ; : 54 47 200 
Moscow : . : ; aes 33 i 
New York : = 36 _ — 
Birmingham . ! 20 20 138 
s . : : : 24 13 13 pee 

Liverpool . , ! 27 | 25 200 
Los Angeles | 5 | — = 
Manchester fe) 

| 


27 21 5 
: 12 | — 


ee ee i ee ms a oe 


Table C shows overall densities in certain cities both as they 
exist and as they will be if present proposals are carried out. As 
regards great capitals, it will be seen that London density is much 
higher than that of New York, and that even after the Aber- 
crombie report is carried out, it will still be higher. But the com- 
parison is not a fair one: the densities on Manhattan Island are 
immense; but New York altogether covers 320 square miles, as 
against 117 for the county of London, and the densitses are of 
course low in the outer parts. It is interesting that those who were 
responsible for planning Moscow, where any amount of land was 
available, have deliberately chosen a density as high as thirty- 
three. The Russians do not believe in cottage dwellings in large 
cities. 

The average densities of other great British cities vary from 
thirteen in Leeds, which is fortunate in having acquired a large 
agricultural belt, up to twenty-seven in Liverpool and Manchester. 
It is interesting that Liverpool is proposing only a very small 
reduction, whereas Manchester is reducing its density by no less 
than one-fifth. The overall density of Welwyn Garden City is to 
be twelve. The astonishingly low figure of five for Los Angeles is 
due to the fact that the city, with a population of 14 million, covers 
no less than 450 square miles.1 Nobody would suggest Los 
Angeles as a model of city planning. 


1 See Chapter XX, p. 155. 
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OVERSPILL 


One of the most difficult problems facing many cities to-day is 
the question of everspill. This is new; before World War I, as the 
population increased, a city applied from time to time to Parlia- 
ment to incorporate additional areas within its boundaries so as 
to meet the needs of the increasing population. The process was 
slow, laborious and expensive, and was nearly always opposed b 
the county council from whose area the land was to be ansteqed. 

In the inter-war period, when cities became responsible for 
housing their populations, the problem of overspill ies to be 
felt. The L.C.C. built large housing estates in the area of sur- 
rounding counties. The L.C.C built and managed the houses and 
paid the housing subsidies; the county councils provided the 
services at considerable expense. 

The Association of Municipal Corporations has proposed that 
the county boroughs should develop into single all-purpose 
authorities, each controlling the necessary surrounding rural area. 
In that case, the question of overspill would not arise, since cities 
would have ample land for all their development needs as well as 
for agricultural belts. But the county councils strenuously resist 
this proposal, and the Government has declared that it intends to 
take no action on this controversial matter at the present time. 
It scems likely, therefore, that many county boroughs will not be 
able to house their displaced tenants within their own area, and 
that overspill into surrounding county areas will occur on a large 
scale. It will probably have to be dealt with by one of the 
following methods : 

The easiest method from the point of view of the city is to do 
what the L.C.C. did in the inter-war days: to build housing 
estates in the county area and to leave the provision of the ser- 
vices to the county council. 

Many people favour the building of a satellite garden town in 
the*cotinty area by the county borough. The city would no doubt 
wish to include this for administration purposes within the city 
administrative area, and this might perhaps be done in some cases. 
The satellite town would then be owned and administered by the 
city, just as in the case of Wythenshawe, even though it might be 
some miles away from the boundary. 

Another method might be worked out in which the city and the 
county council would share the administration of the satellite 
town on some agreed basis. 

The problem is one of great difficulty and great importance 
from the point of view of providing good services for the trans- 


sere’ families, and of the division of the financial burden between 
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the county borough and the county council. No satisfactory solu- 
tion can be found until the Government adopts a definite policy 
on such major questions as the powers and areas of local authori- 
ties, the terms and conditions for the acquisition of land and for 
compensation and betterment, the financial aid to be given by the 
Government, and the relations between the county councils and 
county boroughs. 


FINANCE 


A remarkable feature of the planning reports which are beings 
issued by the local authorities is that most of them are prepare 
by planners on lines of what they would like to see built, without 
any regard whatever to finance. City councils are allowing the 
reports to be published, often in the name of a planning officer, 
without submitting them to the finance committee, and without 
in fact taking any real responsibility for them. Planners frequently 
state that good planning must pay, and leave it at that. For 
instance, the London report says, “‘Planning pays; it aims to 
eliminate waste, and secure the most economical use of land, 
labour and material resources. A properly planned capital would 
eliminate unnecessary labour and result in a saving of time, 
energy and money for London and the nation.”’ This is all quite 
true, but it has no relation to the question as to what burden on 
the rates or taxes will be imposed by carrying out the London 
plan. This vital factor is simply ignored in most of the reports. 

City planning of the type which is nowadays envisaged always 
involves increased costs to the city under three headings: 


(a) Redevelopment plans always mean a reduction in den- 
sity in the central areas, where land values are high. This 
involves the purchase of extra land for gardens, open spaces, 
roads, etc. Open spaces in the central parts of our large cities 
hardly exist, and they never will exist until money is made 
available on a substantial scale for their purchase. 

(6) Reducing the density in the central parts of the cities 
means extension in the suburbs, which means the provision of 
services—gas, electricity, water, drains and transport—over a 
larger area. All this costs moncy. 

(c) Replanning always means replacing derelict or obsoles- 
cent buildings with new ones. In the case of slum clearance 
every new house will involve a subsidy approaching £30 per 
annum. New buildings of other kinds may sometimes be pro- 
fitable ; in many cases extra cost is involved. Large sums will 
be required for the increased number and better quality of 


schools, health centres, community centres, etc. 
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It has been pointed out that the Duddeston scheme ! involves 
an expenditure by the city of Birmingham of £1,700 for each of 
the 4,500 families which are to be rehoused. An annual subsidy 
in the region of £200,000 will probably be necessary for this 
scheme alone, in addition to the subsidy of £28 per annum for 
every slum-cleafance house. And the Duddeston redevelopment 
is on more modest lines than most of the schemes that are now 
being proposed. Redevelopment on the Manchester lines would 
mean a very much heavier subsidy... 

The only help so far proposed by the Government towards re- 
development is a miserable capital grant not exceeding £50 
million towards the cost of redeveloping bombed areas for the 
whole country. If redevelopment on anything even approaching 
the scale and standard of the plans that are now being put for- 
ward is to be carried through, there will not only be a heavy 
burden on the rates, but to render the work practicable at all 
very much larger subsidies from the national exchequer will be 
necessary. No facts are available to render possible even a guess 
as to the total subsidies which will be required. 


REFORM OF LocAL GOVERNMENT 


The question of overspill brings up acutely the problem of the 
struggle which has gone on for so long between county boroughs 
and county councils as to the areas which are to be administered 
by each. It is clear that we are approaching a crisis in local 
government and that if replanning, as well as other important 
new functions, are to be effectively carried out, the whole structure 
of local government requires reconsideration. All the chief types 
of local authorities have considered this matter and have proposed 
schemes of reform; the only common feature is that no type of 
authority is willing to give up any of its present responsibilities or 
powers! It will be necessary for the Government to take the 
responsibility for dealing with this matter. 

A good deal of agreement is emerging that the major responsi- 
bility for big national schemes such as education, health, planning 
and the public utility services must be left to the large authorities, 
the counties and the county boroughs. They can afford staffs 
headed by officers of first-rate quality; their members cannot be 
influenced by parochial considerations, as in the case of small 
authoritics. They have on the whole proved themselves highly 
efficient, and responsible organs of government. There can be no 
doubt that they are worthy of full confidence and support and of 
steadily increasing responsibilities. 

1 See Appendix IV (p. 243). 
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Unfortunately this involves weakening the small authorities, 
and this in turn means a weakening of the sense of responsibility 
of the individual citizen. It may be hoped that the neighbour- 
hood unit may develop into a minor local authority with defined 
responsibility, which may contribute to building up from below 
an increased sense of democratic responsibility, both as regards 
planning and other municipal services. 


MUNICIPAL RESEARCH BUREAUX 


When one considers what reforms are desirable it is at once 
clear that much research is needed before many of the reforms 
could be carried through with confidence. We have dealt with 
the need for alterations in the areas, powers‘and responsibilities 
of the different types of local authorities, for the best methods of 
dealing with overspill, and with the foundation of satellite garden 
towns, and with the problem of segregation of leadership. 

Much thought is required about regional planning authorities. 
A good deal of preliminary work has been done. Larger regions 
are covered by advisory committees, smaller regions by joint 
executive authorities. A useful beginning has been made, but the 
whole question of regional planning is still in a preliminary stage. 

Another matter urgently requiring investigation is local ad 
tion, which is constantly discussed, but which has had nothing like 
enough serious thought in this country. Rates! are very largely a 
tax on houses, which falls most heavily on the poorest families. 
They are almost as indefensible as a tax on bread, and they are 
a very important obstacle to the adequate housing of the poor 
large family. Surely we should not continuc to put up with so 
retrogressive a tax without at least seriously thinking about it? 

The immense development of public interest in research is 
encouraging, but it tends to be limited to scientific and industrial 
problems. The organisation, powers, areas and finances of local 
authorities require much hard thinking, and it is high time that 
we should have a series of independent municipal research bureaux 
in this country. In the United States there are literally hundreds 
of municipal research bureaux, often in very close contact with 
the governments of states and of cities, doing practical advisory 
work as well as investigating on a theoretical basis. Many univer- 
sities are closely concerned with this work. In this country there 
is not a single municipal research bureau. The foundation of one 
central municipal research bureau in London is urgently neces- 
sary as a start, and it ought to be done on a fairly large scale with 
a competent staff. It might be desirable to have branches in 


1 See Chapter XV, p. 113. 
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various parts of the country; it would certainly be necessary to 
work closely with the economic staffs of the universities in the 
various regions. The Government ought without delay to found 
a research bureau of this sort, in co-operation with the local 
authority organisations. It should pete be independent of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning and of the Ministry 
of Health; the best plan might be that it should come under the 
Lord President of the Council, like the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Agricultural and Medical 
Research Councils. 


A Roya. CommIssION 


But quite apart from long-range research into problems of 
local government, immediate action in some of the main fields is 
urgently necessary. The Government’s declaration that it does 
not propose to consider the fundamental reorganisation of local 
government now will not do. Effective planning depends on big 
changes which must be made during the next two or three years. 
Either a Royal Commission or a Departmental Committee to 
consider arcas, powers and finance is indispensable. If it were 
appointed now and reported in two years, and if it were followed 
by immediate action by the Government, there would still be 
time for the reorganised local authorities to make their planning 
effective. 

Now is the critical moment ; what happens during the next five 

ears is likely to determine what our cities will be like thirty years 
hence: We tre committed to a great period of rebuilding; if we 
start wrong, the result must be disaster. The city councils are 
ready; everything now depends on wise and courageous leader- 
ship from the Government at a very early date. 


‘ CHAPTER XXX 
THE GONDITIONS OF SUCCESS 


Cuaprer xvii Gives a list of the five conditions that are 
essential for successful planning: 


. Suitable planning authorities, national, regional and local. 
. Control of land in the national interest. 

. Adequate finance. 

. Proper national and local plans. 

. The necessary driving force to see that the job is done. 
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I have already discussed land, the local authorities, and the 
main elements of national and local plans. It remains to say 
something about the Ministry of Town and Country Planning and 
the inter-related questions of money and drive. 


THe Ministry oF TOwN AND CountrRY PLANNING 


I have emphasised the vision and energy with which local 
authorities are tackling the replanning of their cities. What about 
the Government? It is encouraging that a special Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning has been appointed. Machinery is 
important, and everybody hoped that the appointment of a new 
Ministry meant that the Government was going to tackle the job 
of replanning Britain with vigour, and indeed the Government 
has hoti time to time made admirable declarations as to its 
intentions. There are three great tasks on which the success of the 
Ministry will mainly de a 

The first is the control of land to ensure that it shall be used in 
the national interest. The Bill which the Ministry has introduced 
is so disappointing that the local authorities are unanimously, 
and even violently, in revolt against it. It is to be hoped that 
something better will come along, but it is a bad start in the most 
important field of planning. 

The second essential is finance. Unless adequate subsidies are 
given to enable local authorities to secure open spaces, especially 
in the crowded parts of the city, and in other ways to obtain a 
reduction in density, the rebuilding of the cities on the scale that 
is hoped for will be quite impossible. Here again, the proposals 
of the Bill introduced by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning:are parsimonious in the extreme. 

The third great question is to reconstitute the local planning 
authorities so as to give them suitable areas and suitable powers. 
In this matter again nothing whatever has been done, except the 
strengthening of joint executive planning committees; a trivial 
matter in comparison with what is required. 

The local authorities are tackling their problems with con- 
spicuous energy. The Ministry of Town and Country Planning is 
encouraging them in words; but what the local authorities want 
is encouragement in Acts of Parliament, and they are not getting 
it. Quite apart from the three great failures which are listed 
above, the Government is still taking a suspicious attitude to local 
authorities. In general, the Government grudgingly allows local 
authorities to do whatever cannot be done by private enterprise, 
and occasionally to do things which private enterprise can do but 
only when it can be proved that private enterprise refuses to do 
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Any more certain bet of discouraging the initiative and it. 
enthusiasm of local authorities would be hard to imagine. 


DRIVE AND MONEY 


The difficulties of bold planning in England in the inter-war 
years were brought home vividly to me by what I saw in Moscow 
and in Manchester in 1936. In Moscow I found a complete team 
of administrators and technicians hard at work on the great plan 
for reconstructing the city. The Mossoviet had a pretty free hand 
in planning the details and in carrying out the work with the full 
backing of the Government. I never met men more enthusiastic 
‘than the planners, engineers and architects who were actually 
doing the job. Private ownership of land and buildings did not 
exist. I entirely failed to discover any classes or groups which had 
separate interests causing them to oppose the carrying out of 
the plan for the general welfare of the city and the nation. The 
success of the whole plan seemed to be limited only by the 
administrative and technical ability of the Mossoviet and its 
staff, and there was every evidence that the result would be 
magnificient. 

Just about that time Manchester was planning its civic centre. 
The City Council in the last generation had shown little vision or 
courage in attempting ‘to improve the central parts of the city. 
The Town Planning Committee had now recommended a digni- 
fied civic centre, and the City Council had approved it in prin- 
ciple. Land in the central parts of Manchester costs up to 
£500,000 an acre, so that the financial difficulties were bound to 
be serious. Soon after the plan was approved in principle, an 
insurance company bought a small site for a new building for 
£40,000. This building did not conform at all with the proposals 
for the civic centre. The Town Planning Committee, since they 
had not the power to prohibit such building, asked the insurance 
company whether they would build elsewhere if the city pur- 
chased the site from them. The company agreed. But when the 
Town Planning Committee recommended this to the City Council 
they Secedahe proposal on the ground that Manchester could 
not afford £40,000! 

That has been the fundamental difficulty of planning our cities, 
at least as regards the central portions. Land has been exceedingly 
expensive, and powers have been quite inadequate. There has 
been no public drive behind planning to enable city councils to 
spend the necessary money. 

In spite of all this, it is right to say that on the whole a fairly good 


start has been made. It is encouraging that public opinion is 
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waking up about planning; that the local authorities are keen 
and anxious to go ahead, that Parliament is interested. The one 
depressing thing is the failure of the Government to implement its 
many promising phrases in action. 

Success depends majnly on two things: money and drive. If 
the public care enough, and if the taxpayers and ratepayers are 
ready to play their part, then planning control should be adequate 
to ensure that the seven million new houses will not be allowed to 
sprawl casually over the countryside, but will be built so as to 
form part of planned and pleasant cities and country. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
CONCLUSION 
THe Economic BACKGROUND 


I wave rrizp in this book not to paint a Utopia, but to consider 
as a practical proposal by what methods and how quickly we can 
get every family into a good house in well- iannied surroundings 
without imposing on it too heavy a pean binian My analysis 
of the problems of the building industry, of housing and of town 
planning leads to the conclusion that this can be done without any 
doubt in twenty years if the proper steps are taken by all con- 
cerned. But it should be made clear that success depends on 
favourable economic conditions. In the first place, it goes without 
saying that all this will only be possible if peace is preserved ; 
artother world war would put an end to any hope of Rebuilding 
Britain for a very long time. But even assuming peace, there are 
three main economic conditions without which fa I success cannot 
be expected. 

The first condition is prosperity. Only a prosperous nation 
with a high stable level of employment will be able to afford all 
the demands on the Exchequer which are being so vigorously, 
and in many cases so rightly, put forward. For this we need an 
efficient and expanding industry. We shall have to export at 
least 50% more goods and services than we ever exported before 
in order to pay, in our new capacity as a debtor nation, for all the 
necessary imports. We shall have to produce goods and services 
on such a scale that the standard of lane will continue to rise 
by at least 14% each year. This can only be achieved if there 
is a steady and fairly rapid increase in the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of industry. 
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Secondly, the people must be not only able but willing to pro- 
vide the necessary finance. There are two aspects of this; we have 
shown that probably £100 million per annum will ultimately have 
to be provided by the taxpayers and the ratepayers for housing 
subsidies alone; and the Exchequer will also have to meet all the 
many new demands for social security, education, health, sub- 
sidies for agriculture and so on, and probably a much heavier 
burden than in the inter-war years for defence. 

Further, the people’s savings must provide the capital to keep 
the building industry going; it is estimated that this will need 
something like half the annual savings, if saving goes on at about 
the inter-war rate. Here again, there will be much competition 
for the available capital ; in particular, industry as a whole cannot 
be efficient unless it re-equips itself for large-scale production on 
modern methods. We shall have to approach more nearly to the 
American habit of “‘scrap and rebuild’’. Great industries like 
cotton and steel and coal are all busily planning their capital 
reconstruction ; an immense volume of savings will be required for 
this purpose. In short, the people will have to be prepared to face 
higher taxation than in the inter-war years, and out of the in- 
comes diminished by paying this taxation will have to save each 
year and invest in capital goods a larger amount of money than 
they did previously. 

Thirdly, the rate of long-term interest must be low. The rents 
of houses depend more on the rate of interest than on all the other 
variable factors, such as cost of labour and cost of materials, taken 
together. The drastic rebuilding of our cities depends on the rate 
of interest which the cities will have to pay on borrowed capital. 

In short, the possibilities of complete success in the Rebuilding 
of Britain depend on three conditions in the economic field: 
firstly, the productivity of industry, secondly, a low rate of interest, 
and thirdly, the willingness of the public to meet the cost. 


PuBLic ENTERPRISE 


Our examination of all the different factors on which the Re- 
building of Britain depends forces one to the conclusion that the 
whole national programme of planning and building can only be 
successful if the Government show initiative and take control at 
almost every point. Are the anti-planners right in saying that this 
is inconsistent with private enterprise, with efficiency, or with 
democracy? 

What do we mean by private enterprise? Unfortunately, the 
phrase is commonly used, pe sigueet in the building industry, to 
ae the enterprise of persons working for profit as against per- 
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sons working voluntarily or on salary for the Government. For 
instance, the Pole Report advocates that the largest practicable 
number of houses in the post-war era should be built by private 
enterprise, meaning by that speculative builders working for 
personal profit, rather than by local authorities, which do not 
work for profit: the councillors are actuated by public spirit; the 
housing directors and their stafis work for a fixed salary. 

One sees at once what nonsense it is to suggest that individuals 
show more initiative when working for profit than when working 
for the Government when one considers what happens in war- 
time. During the war, victory is a single aim which overrides 
every sectional interest. For the sake of victory, everybody is 
willing to agree that the Government shall decide what each 
individual shall do and where he shall go, what shall be made, 
who shall make it, and how everything shall be used. Practically 
all orders are placed with industry by the Government. The rdéle 
of private enterprise is to make whatever the Government order 
cheaply and quickly and well; there is plenty of scope for energy 
and ideas in so doing. The Government make the most elaborate 
plans for victory ; nobody dreams of attacking them for ‘“‘planning”’ 
the Normandy invasion; nobody dreams of suggesting that 
private enterprise shall make competitive plans as against the 
Government. 

This does not mean that we do not rely on private enterprise; 
the war could not be won without the enterprise of individuals, 
either working voluntarily as Members of Parliament, as members 
of local authorities or of the innumerable voluntary organisations 
which have contributed so much to the war effort, or working for 
a salary either in the services or in civil affairs. There is plenty of 
scope for enterprise by private firms and by the individuals work- 
ing for firms in making what the Government order. But where 
is the real enterprise on the grand scale to be found during the 
war? Undoubtedly among public servants; nobody can deny it. 
Consider what the country owes to the enterprise shown by the 
Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Montgomery ss ee Keynes. They 
are only outstanding examples of the kind of energy, initiative, 
ability, ideas and devoted hard work of public servants which is 
winning the war for us. Private enterprise in the sense of enter- 
prise for personal profit simply does not count in comparison. 


Can DEMOCRACY PLAN IN. PEACE-TIME? 


Britain has shown what a democracy can do in war-time. We 
have doubled our output; we have abolished unemployment; 


we have organised ourselves magnificently for war purposes, and 
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are doing at least our full share towards the victory of the Allied 
forces. We are showing that a democracy can be efficient and yet 
remain democratic, for in the many actions it has taken to limit 
freedom in various directions the Government have the fullest 
support of public opinion, as is shown by the Gallup polls; and 
Parliament, the essential machinery of democracy, is functioning 
freely. The members, though not recently elected, are in close 
eich with their constituents. They could turn out the Govern- 
ment to-morrow if they wished, and they would certainly do so if 
public opinion demanded it. 

The Prime Minister has immense powers: indeed, his powers 
are probably as great as those of a dictator, but with the one con- 
dition that public opinion continues to support him. He himself 
has said: 


‘Let me record the fact that this House, a democratic institu- 
tion based upon universal suffrage, which has preserved its 
function and authority intact and undiminished during the war, 
and has shown it can change and sustain government with equal 
consistency of purpose, has proved itself the foundation and 
instrument for the waging of succestal war and for the safety 
of the state never surpassed in modern or ancient times.”’ 


If we can tackle the problems of peace with anything like the 
same sense of purpose, the same devotion, and the same efficienc 
as we have shown during the war, the Rebuilding of Britain will 
be child’s play. But with peace will come the inevitable reaction. 
That will be the great crisis; the great test of British character. 
Many people will feel that they have earned the right to enjoy 
themselves ; to return as far as possible to the easy and comfortable 

* life. 

There can in a democracy be no single overriding aim in peace- 
time comparable to the demand for victory in war-time, but the 
nation might well make up its mind that one of its major aims in 
the twenty post-war years shall be the abolition of the slums and 
the building of seven milliqn good and well-planned houses. If 
we make this a main purpose, and steadily insist on it with any- 
thing distantly approaching the strength of our demand for 
victory, if we show only a fraction of the readiness to pay for a 
well-planned Britain that we have shown to pay for the war, the 
object will be achieved. Technically, it is quite easy; to build 
400,000 houses a year is a small task compared with the building 
up of the national aeroplane industry in four or five years to turn 
out 30,000 planes a year. 

And if we decide that we do mean to rebuild Britain in twenty 
years, then my analysis shows conclusively that we can only 
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succeed if we tackle this great task on the same broad lines as 
those which are winning the war: the planning must be done by 
the Government and local authorities, the decision as to what is to 
be built and how and when and where must be made by the 
Government; the actual work of building must be done by 
individuals or firms working for profit on the competitive system. 
And we must learn to give up the pernicious habit of suggesting 
by our wrong use of the phrase “‘private enterprise’”’ that persons 
who are working for their own pecuniary profit have more 
initiative or are wiser or know better what is required in the 
public interest than those persons who are working either volun- 
tarily or on a fixed salary in the public service. 


THe MINISTRIES 


Let us now summarise the actions that are necessary in the 
fields of building, housing and planning, to achieve our pro- 
gramme. 

The building industry, along with the numerous industries 
which provide all the materials and components that are needed 
in building, must be efficient, and must provide the necessary 
houses and other buildings of good quality and at reasonable 

rices. This will be an immense task, far bigger than the industry 
bas ever tackled before. The work of the building industry must, 
be the foundation of the whole programme and is the one service 
of outstanding national importance for which the country must, 
by common consent, whatever Government may be in power, rely 
on private enterprise. 

But the nature of the building industry is such that it has been 
in certain ways badly organised. The Ministry of Works has now 
been made responsible for the general supervision of the industry 
and has acquired invaluable experience during the war. The 
Ministry will have to play an important part in seeing that re- 
search, the development of new methods of construction, standar- 
disation, pre-fabrication and mass production, are all vigorously 
carried through. A remarkable and potentially very important 
beginning towards pre-fabrication and mass production is being 
made at the time of writing by the development of the Portal 
prefabricated house. 

On the administrative side, the Ministry of Works, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Labour and other Ministries, must take 
responsibility for seeing that the building industry itself is of the 
right size and properly balanced for the tasks which lie before it; 
and having secured this, the Ministry of Works must be respon- 
sible for seeing that the right number of orders are placed either 
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by private enterprise or on behalf of the public to secure for the 
operatives in the industry a high and stablé level of employment. 
The Ministry of Works must also ensure that materials and other 
necessary supplies shall always be available in adequate quantity 
and at the lowest possible price. This will involve on the one hand 
steps to secure mass production, and on the other measures to 
prevent any action by trade associations tending to restrict the 
cheapest possible production by any of the industries. 


Housing 


The Ministry of Health is the national housing authority and is 
responsible on behalf of the Government for all dealings with local 
authorities. The Ministry must co-ordinate the work of local 
authorities and of the speculative builder and see that each of 
them builds the right number of houses of the right quality and 
price in the right place, at the right time. It must also settle 
minimum standards of design and equipment for the houses, and 
the very difficult question of the control of rents, and from time to 
time in conjunction with the Treasury settle what subsidies are 
necessary, on what terms they shall be granted, and to whom. 
Finally, it must arrange that the housing estates shall be well 
managed and that the houses shall be let to the right families. 


Planning 


The problems presented by planning are more intricate and 
difficult than those of building and housing, because they entail 
so many decisions affecting the interests of so many sections of the 
population, and because so many separate government depart- 
ments are necessarily involved. 

The Board of Trade is responsible for the location of industry, 
which includes great intangible movements like the drift from 
north to south and the decentralisation of population and industry 
from the great conurbations, as well as more concrete problems 
like the abolition of the depressed areas and the founding of new 
garden cities. 

The Ministry of Transport is responsible for railways, roads, 
and the transport system as a whole, including the vexed and 
urgent question of the number of motor-cars for which planners 
ought now to prepare. 

The Ministry of Health is closely concerned with density 
standards for rebuilding, and with other aspects of planning. The 
Ministry of Health has had, and no doubt will have, a high degree 
of responsibility for the finance of local authorities, which is likely 
to include aspects of housing and of planning. 

The Ministry of Town and Country Planning is responsible 
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(sometimes in co-operation with other Ministries) for the control 
of the use of land, including problems of purchase on the one 
hand, and of compensation and betterment on the other; it is 
responsible for setting up a complete system of local and regional 
planning authorities, for defining their powers and the areas over 
which they work and for giving them help and supervision in the 
making and carrying out of their plans. It is also responsible, I 
assume, for trying to persuade the Treasury to allow such grants 
of capital and income to planning authorities as may be essential 
for successful planning. 


The Treasury 


The Treasury is closely involved everywhere and is, of course, 
supremely important. Everything depends on the success of the 
Treasury in managing the national finances so that the rate of 
interest may become much lower, that the necessary capital for 
the purchase of land and for the erection of houses and other 
buildings shall be available, and that annual grants can be made 
on an adequate scale for all the different needs of rebuilding 
Britain, without causing a revolt of the taxpayers or ratepayers. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction 


The responsibilities tor Rebuilding Britain are accordingly 
divided among the following seven Ministries : 


Ministry of Health. 

Ministry of Labour. 

Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Board of Trade. 

Ministry of Transport. 

Treasury. 

Ministry of Works. 


All these seven Ministries have essential parts to play. In order 
to secure co-ordination a Minister of Reconstruction has been 
appointed. He is a member of the War Cabinet; his function is 
presumably to ensure that the seven Ministries shall work towards 
a common policy, to find out where bottle-necks exist and to 
remove them, to decide what legislation is most urgent, and finally 
to get the Government as a whole to frame and to carry out 
vigorously and systematically a positive policy of Rebuilding 
Britain, co-ordinating into a single whole the work of all these 
separate Ministries. 

This will be a difficult and complex task. The invasion of 
Normandy was a magnificent piece of planning. It is natural to 


ask whether we cannot plan the Rebuilding of Britain equally 
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successfully? Unfortunately, this is a false analogy, for two 
reasons: firstly, the army had all the finance it needed for its 
plans; secondly, the men in the Forces did without question what 
they were told by the High Command. Given these two con- 
ditions, which may perhaps prevail in Russia, the Government 
could no doubt organise the Rebuilding of Britain as efficiently 
as the invasion of Normandy. But in a democracy in peace-time 
the people demand freedom of choice—to live, not where the 
Government plans, but where each individual family chooses; 
to criticise and to oppose with all their power anything in the 
government plan which may be contrary to their own interests 
or to their desires. The whole plan must, therefore, constantly be 
subject to public opinion, which may change from time to time. 
The success of the Government in pursuing a consistent policy, in 
accepting what is good among criticisms and overruling what is 
bad, in working steadily towards the completion of their pro- 
gramme, will be a test of the planning powers of British demo- 
cracy in times of peace. 


PuBLic OPINION 


In conclusion, the successful Rebuilding of Britain depends 
mainty on three things: national prosperity, a low rate of interest, 
and the driving force of public opinion. And the greatest of these 
is public opinion, since everything else depends on it. 

have explained how a vigorous demand for good houses and 
for the abolition of the slums arose in 1919 and continued all 
through the inter-war period. The appeal for houses was brought 
home to the conscience of every individual by constant stories of 
the horrors of the slums, in speeches of politicians and housing 
reformers, in the Press and on the air England is an out- 
standingly sympathetic and kindly nation, and the people as a 
whole made up their minds that the slums must go, and were 
Aba te to make the necessary financial sacrifice to ensure it. 
y 1939 the country was spending over twenty million pounds 
each year on housing. 

I doubt whether we were spending twenty million pence on 
lanning. Planning has no such emotionally powerful driving 
orce behind it. It needs imagination to see what a city ought to be 

and might be if properly planned. There is every reason to hope 
that the taxpayer and ratepayer will be ready to spend a hundred 
million pounds a year to complete the abolition of the slums, but 
it is likely to require a great educational! campaign to arouse the 

2 Public opinion depends on education and, unfortunately, our schools have 
done little to make the child take a real interest either in its general duties as 
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same readiness to make sacrifices in order to secure the open 
spaces, roads and buildings which are necessary for a properly 
planned Britain. 

The most encouraging thing is the enthusiasm of the local 
authorities, and the determination of many city councils to rebuild 
their cities on fine and imaginative lines. The vigorous steps 
taken by the Government to ensure a strong building industry 
and to get to work quickly on housing after the war are also 
encouraging. The most depressing thing is the failure of the 
Government to take the major decisions of policy which are 
necessary to enable local authorities to go ahead with their 
planning. 

But, on the whole, the prospects not only for building and 
housing but also for planning, are much better than could have 
been foreseen ten years ago. We have a magnificent opportunity. 
Let us make the Rebuilding of Britain one of our chief and most 
urgent tasks for the post-war years. Let us be inspired with 
enthusiasm for a great national plan of reconstruction. Let us 
determine to plan and build healthy and pleasant cities, the 
finest the world has known, and a monument to the ideals and 
to the efficiency of British democracy. 


a citizen or in the surroundings of its own home and school. See the publica- 
tions of the Association for Education in Citizenship, 51 ‘Tothill Street, London, 
S.W. 1, and particularly the report on Schoo] Surveys, which are an admirable 
method of stimulating the child’s interest in its own neighbourhood. 
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APPENDIX I 


DEFINITIONS OF RENT AND OF HOUSING 
STANDARDS 


RENT 


(1) Rent, where used without qualification in this book, means 
the net rént, that is to say, the economic rent without rates. 
This is the sum which is necessary to cover all the essential out- 
goings: interest, sinking fund, management, insurance, etc. 

2) Gross rent is the net rent plus rates. 

3) Net subsidised rent is the net rent after deduction of subsidy. 
4 

subsidy. 





Gross subsidised rent is the gross rent after deduction of 


The following example should make the meaning of the defini- 
tions clear beyond any risk of misunderstanding. 

Assuming a house costing £400, interest at 3%, and sinking 
fund at 4%, the figures of the standard inter-war house rented 
aes the Greenwood Slum Clearance Act worked out as 
ollows: 


L £ 
Interest and sinking fund . 14 Interest and sinking fund . 4 
Maintenance, etc. : 6 Maintenance, etc. ; 
(1) Rent (or net rent) , . 20 (1) Rent (or net rent) : . 20 
Add rates . 10 Deduct subsidy . 15 
(2) Gross rent . . . . 30 (3) Net subsidtsed rent , . 5 
Deduct subsidy : . 15 
(4) Gross subsidised rent. . 15 


Housinc STANDARDS 


The inter-war standard house means a three-bedroomed non- 
arlour house, on the lines recommended in the Tudor Walters 
eport of 1918, as built by. most local authorities and as approved 

by the Ministry of Health. The floor area is taken as 750 sq. ft. 
The house was normally fitted with a solid-fuel cooking range, 
and gas and electricity were laid on by the landlord, but no gas 
or electric cooker was included in the price. The cost in the 
thirties was about £400, including £70 for developed land. 
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The post-war standard house or the Dudley House means the type 
recommended in the Dudley Report, with a floor area of goo sq. 
ft. If costs are 30% above 1939, and if efficiency of building 1s 
ee aie the cost will be £700, inclusive of £90 for developed 
and. 

The sub-standard house means any house which is below the inter- 
war standard. There ‘are the following two categories of sub- 
standard houses: 


The slum house, which means any house condemned or likely 
to be condemned officially as unfit for human habitation. 

The obsolescent house, which means a house below inter-war 
standard but above the slum standard. } 

The working-class house means a Class C house: that is, a house 
with a rateable value up to £13 in the provinces and up to £20 
in the Administrative County of London. The gross rent of 
the largest Class C house with a rateable value of £13 varied 
between about tos. and Its. in provincial cities in 1931. (See 
Table V, p. 256.) 


APPENDIX II 
CONTROL OF QUALITY OF HOUSES 


Tue ma JOR WEAKNESS of speculative building is the existence 
of the jerry-builder, who did so much harm to the reputation of 
all speculative building during the inter-war years. A question of 

eat importance is whether the jerry-builder can be prevented 

rom doing bad work; that is to say, whether it is possible to con- 

trol quality in such a way that all speculative builders will erect 
houses of reasonably good quality, as was done by the majority 
of them in the inter-war period. 

In considering this matter, it is important to bear in mind that 
speculative builders may be divided into two classes. The first 
includes the great bulk of the builders, who combine public spirit 
and the craftsman’s desire to do a good job in varying proportions 
with the desire to make a maximum profit. The second class is 
the jerry-builder, who has little or no sense of public spirit or of 
craftsmanship, and who is out for the maximum profit he can 
make by any means that are legal. He is often skilful at using 
shoddy materials and at driving labour so that the worker has not 
time to do a sound job; putting on a good enough finish to hide 
the defects and to persuade the buyer that he is getting a good 
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house; finally, selling at a lower price than a good-quality house 
can be sold at, and yet with a good profit. 

It is the competition of the jerry-builder which is feared by the 
good speculative builder and which tends to force down the 
quality of all speculative building. If the good builders could be 
guaranteed against unfair competition, then they would willingly 
conform to a voluntary scheme for maintaining quality. But so 
long as the jerry-builder is allowed to go on building superficially 
attractive houses, which are in reality of bad quality and can 
therefore be sold cheaper, the whole quality of the work of the 
majority of speculative builders will be seriously affected. 

Some of the leaders of the building societies have given much 

- thought to this matter, and during 1943 a Joint Conference was 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
ational House-Builders’ Registration Council! and the Building 
Societies’ Association. This conference met several times during 
ts year and ultimately adopted a Charter with the following 
clauses: 


(A) That the site planning be subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 

(B) That the design and planning of the houses be approved 
by the local authority: such approval to be the responsibility of 
the authority’s own qualified technical staff where employed, 
and, in other cases, to be dealt with by a statutory panel as 
envisaged in the Scott Committee Report. 

(C) That the local bye-laws, enforced by adequate super- 
vision, be complied with. 

(D) That the quality of the workmanship and of the mater- 
ials be certified by the National House-Builders’ Registration 
Council, as expressly constituted for its wider functions and 
provided it is given statutory authority. 


It would be difficult to devise any better method of ensuring 
good quality than the effective and universal enforcement of 
these four conditions. 

As regards A, B and C, a certificate that these conditions have 
been fulfilled could undoubtedly best be given by the local 
authority. The certification of quality (condition D) is, according 
to the Charter, to be carried out by the National House-Builders’ 
Registration Council. This is the most difficult of the conditions 


1 The National House-Builders’ Registration Council was founded in 1937. 
By the time the war broke out 1,200 firms were registered ; 11,000 houses had 
been inspected, involving about 60,000 individual inspections. 

The President of the Council is Lord Dudley; the first Chairman was Sir 
aoe Unwin. 
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to enforce. To ensure that the quality is right, control must be 
exercised during building ; it is impossible to detect shoddy work, 
artfully concealed, once the building is finished. 

The scheme of the National House-Builders’ Registration 
Council is that the builders on their register undertake to comply 
with a model specification ; the Council inspects the house about 
five times during the course of erection for a fee of about 4% on 
the value of the house, and the builder guarantees to make good 
any defects ascribable to non-compliance with the specification 
ean become apparent within two years of the completion of the 

ouse. 

Under the Building Societies (1939) Act more favourable 
financial facilities may be given to the builder for a house in 
respect of which a certificate of sound construction has been 
issued by a body approved by the Minister of Health. The 
National House-Builders’ Registration Council does not at the 
time of writing fulfil all the requirements of the Act, but hopes 
that it will be able to make arrangements to do so after the war. 

The War-Time Executive of the Council has submitted to the 
appropriate Government department its view that control of 
housing standards by means of the scheme operated by the 
Council offers the best solution of the problem. In support of this 
submission it is pointed out that (1) the Council has some con- 
siderable experience of the work involved and (2) is representa- 
tive of all the interests concerned, thereby ensuring a necessary 
measure of elasticity and speed in administration, and (3) is 
prepared, able and willing to back by guarantee its inspections. 

The building societies are anxious to stop jerry-building. Are 
they in a position to ensure this by refusing leans to speculative 
builders who do not carry out the conditions of the Charter? 
Unfortunately, this is not likely to be the case. The majority of 
the building societies would no doubt be willing on a voluntary 
basis to grant loans only on receipt of the proper certificates. 
The Building Societies’ Association has given a lead; most of 
the societies which are members of the Association would un- 
doubtedly be willing to follow this lead. 

But, although the building societies are non-profit-making 
bodies, they are very keenly anxious to increase their business. 
The directors get fees, and it is an almost universal characteristic 
of business men, and indeed of human beings in general, that 
when they are put in control of an organisation they do every- 
thing in their power to make that organisation larger. This may 
be a purely idealistic motive because they think the organisation 
renders valuable service, or it may be a purely selfish motive 
because the individuals wish to increase their own power and 
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importance, or their own remuneration. In any case, there can 
be litcle doubt that the directors of building societies are just as 
keen to increase the business of their societies as are the directors 
of profit-making companies. Some of the societies, especially 
some of the larger ones, have boards consisting of men of the 
highest quality and of the highest sense of public service; Lord 
Sankey is Chairman of the Building Societies’ Association. On 
the other hand, it is fair to say that some of the boards are out for 
business and are little influenced by ideals. 

The Association, as at present constituted, has no power to 
bind its members in such a matter. If the majority of the societies, 
with their keen sense of public service, should proceed to put the 
Charter into force, they.would, under present conditions, see their 
less public-spirited competitors willing to make advances on 
houses not properly certified, thus tending to render ineffective 
a purely voluntary scheme. 

Even if building societies were willing unanimously to refuse 
loans except to builders who complied with the Charter, there are 
many other bodies which might lend the money and which could 
not be bound by the terms of the Charter. It is, therefore, abun- 
dantly clear that the building societies are not in a position to 
enforce standards compulsorily on all builders by the threat of 
withholding loans. If standards are to be universally enforced, 
it can only be done by legislation. 


THE CERTIFYING AUTHORITY 


Another question that arises is whether the National House- 
Builders’ Registration Council is the proper certifying authority 
or whether this very important task should be entrusted to the 
local authorities. Many local authorities have been anxious for 
some years to obtain the necessary powers to control the quality 
of all housing in their area, and have been willing to increase 
their staff to perform this public function. Personally, I take the 
view very strongly that our local authorities will only render their 

eatest service if they are trusted and given wide responsibilities 

y the Government. Their success in the quite new task of build- 
ing and managing over a million houses in the inter-war period 
gives strong evidence of their capacity to deal with problems of 
this sort. The local authorities are naturally interested in the 
5 eed of every house in their area; their sole interest is to see 

at the houses are built in the best way from the point of view 
of the public. This task of taking full responsibility for the quality 
of all se built in their area is just the kind of thing which, 
subject to proper direction by the central Government, local 
ar orities should, and I believe would, perform effectively. 
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It is often objected that some of the small authorities have not 
the necessary high-class staff, and could not be trusted to control 
quaty effectively. This is no doubt true; it is therefore important 

at this responsibility should be imposed not on all local 
authorities, but only on the county boroughs and county councils 
to cover between them the whole of the countrv. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the four conditions of the Charter are excellent ; 
the voluntary adoption of the Charter by a large number of 
builders is a useful and important step. But it will leave the worst 
jerry-builders just as uncontrolled as regards the quality of their 
houses as they were in the inter-war period. If it is seriously 
intended that no jerry-built houses shall be erected, then it is 
quite clear that the Charter must be made compulsory. 


APPENDIX III 


EXTRACT FROM A MEMORANDUM PREPARED 
BY W. REES JEFFREYS AND SUBMITTED TO 
THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 


1. Both the taxation of motor transport and the finance of 
roads call for review. It 1s not possible to discover any sound 
principles of finance to justify the present system of motor taxa- 
tion. The determining factors in its development have been 
political. They can thus be formulated: 


(1) If motor vehicle users require more and better roads they 
should be specially taxed to provide them. 

(2) No new and improved system of road transport shall be 
permitted to compete unduly with previously existing forms of 
transport, but shall be weighted by taxation so that established 
forms of transport may continue notwithstanding the added 
cost to industry. 

(3) Motor taxes are cheaply and easily collected and their 
yield is progressive. As their imposition arouses no effective 
political opposition, it is politically more expedient to impose 
them than taxes more equitable, but which might alienate 
political interests. 


The unsoundness of these determining factors has become 
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increasingly apparent, but the heavy taxation imposed under 
their influence still prevails. 
2. As against these political considerations the following 


principles are proposed : 


Baste Principles 

(1) There shall be no taxation of transport for general 
revenue purposes. Motors on roads just as trains on rails are 
essential instruments of production, and the principle of British 
taxation quoted by the present Prime Minister when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Newcastle on April 28th, 1928, should be 
respected: ‘“‘Nothing must be allowed to interfere with the 
application of our principle of not taxing the tools and plants of 
production, but only the profits arising from their use.”’ 

(2) Cheap as well as efficient transport will be essential to 
trade and industry as a first priority after the war, especially in 
the production of goods for export. Inasmuch as transport costs 
enter largely into production, no more general aid can be given 
to manufacturing industries than securing for them cheap and 
flexible road transport. 

(3) That a safe and adequate road system on which transport 
can operate at a minimum cost is of such first importance not 
only to industry, but to the wise distribution of population and 
to the health and happiness of the community that its provision 
should be deemed a prime responsibility of Parliament and a 
major charge upon National funds. 


3. The application of these principles will mean: 


(a) Progressive and rapid reduction of the present heavy 
taxation on motor vehicles and motor fuel. 

(6) The adoption of a revised system of taxation to secure 
that road costs shall be provided by (1) the ratepayers, and (2) 
road users not only in definite proportions, but in an equitable 
manner as between one land and property-owner and another, 
and between one category of road user and another. 

(c) Reduction to a minimum of licensing and restrictive 
regulations limitmg the use of road vehicles. 


4. A just and nationally acceptable system of taxation for the 
provision and maintenance of roads can only be arrived at after 
careful enquiry by a competent tribunal with due regard to the 
economic effects of the war and the necessary reorganisation of 
trade and industry when the war ceases. It is recommended that 
such Tribunal be appointed composed in the main of men of 
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wide administrative experience possessing expert knowledge of 
the economics of land and of transport. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION AND CONTROL 


1. The unsatisfactory nature of the machinery by which the 
State has sought to control and secure the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of transport was manifest before the war. War experience 
and requirements have brought to light even more weaknesses in 
the State organisation of transport. 

2. It is recommended that the Ministry of War Transport be 
reorganised in order to secure that transport be developed as a 
whole, but so that no form of transport shall be favoured at the 
expense of another or to the impoverishment of the community. 
To secure this result it is proposed that: 


*‘A Supreme Transport Council of the State be constituted, 
consisting of the Chairman of the several divisions into which 
transport can be most conveniently divided for administrative 
purposes and presided over by the Minister of Transport.” 


3. The Minister of Transport shall, inter alia: 


(a) secure co-ordination between the activities of the trans- 
port divisions ; 
(b) determine any differences that may rise between them ; 
%, answer for the work of all divisions in Parliament; 
) represent them in the Cabinet; and 
(e) ensure that the policies laid down by H.M. Government 
and by Parliament are carried out. 


4. Beyond emphasising the need for co-ordination and suggest- 
ing how it may be secured, it is outside the scope of those respon- 
sible for this Memorandum to make precise recommendations as 
to the Governmental organisation of transport other than road 
transport. The initrative should rest with the interests imme- 
diately affected. For roads and road transport it is submitted that : 


A Road Board shall be set up which shall exercise all the 
functions at present exercised by the Minister of Transport in 
respect of roads and the traffic using them, and that this Board 
shall be presided over by a Chairman whose signature shall 
validate the executive acts of the paid Board. 


5. Assuming for the purpose of envisaging a co-ordinated trans- 
rt organisation as a whole that a convenient division of the 
ranches of transport, outside roads and road transport, would be: 
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1) Railways; 

2) Civil Air Transport and Air-Fields ; 

3) Ocean-going shipping ; 

4) Rivers, canals and coastwise shipping ; 


(5) Ports, harbours and docks; 


and that the powers now vested in the Minister of War Transport 
in respect of these various divisions are transferred to five Boards 
each presided over by a Chairman, then the supreme Transport 
Council would consist of these five Chairmen, who, with the Chair- 
man of the Road Board (the sixth), would meet under the Presi- 
dency of the Minister of Transport to iron out their differences 
and arrive at a national transport policy. 

6. This organisation would meet one of the most serious criti- 
cisms directed against the Ministry of Transport, namely, lack of 
‘gare In the course of its twenty-four years of existence it has 
1ad fifteen different Ministers, usually junior Ministers, passing 
political figures seeking political preferment and not reputations 
as transport experts. In the organisation now proposed a thought- 
out and balanced policy will be secured by the permanent Chair- 
men of the divisions, and the Minister will be responsible for har- 
monising that policy with the political conditions of the moment. 
The position and responsibility of the Chairman of each division 
should be made such as to attract the best brains in the transport 
world, and they will have behind them what no political Minister 
can secure—long years of transport experience. 

7. It will also meet a second criticism, namely, that it is 1m- 

ossible under the existing system for the Minister of Transport to 
ye a successful highway authority. The Minister is normally the 
executive officer for roads and the political or supervisory officer 
for the railways. The two positions are incompatible. His activi- 
ties as executive officer for roads are cramped and biassed by his 
responsibilities as political officer for railways. As road executive 
he would have built roads and motor-ways ; as political officer he 
has, however, to listen to the railways who oppose that construc- 
tion. He can never act undivided as a highway authority. On 
the other hand, the railways are a free and independent organisa- 
tion to go ahead and build whatever railways and extensions of 
railways for which they can obtain Parliamentary sanction with- 
out regard to the views of road transport, and at the same time 
secure a large measure of control over passenger and commercial 
road transport, docks, harbours, aviation and shipping. 
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APPENDIX IV 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT TO THE PUBLIC 
WORKS COMMITTEE ON DUDDESTON AND 
NECHELLS REDEVELOPMENT AREA 


By H. J. Manzont, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor 
of Birmingham, May 27th, 1943 


T+ 1s consrpeRep that families with young children under 10 
years of age, and old people over 65 years of age, should occupy 
dwellings on ground or first floor level only. A careful analysis of 
family constitution has been prepared, and it is estimated that 
of the total of 4,507 this requirement can be met by the provision 
of 1,931 such dwellings, with accommodation for 8,282 persons, 
or 56% of the total population. 

The following schedule gives details of the suggested housing 
development: 











Small individual houses in terraces. ; 177 
Larger houses . : : é "74 
Maisonettes in special 3-storey buildings —. . 1,065 
Dwellings over shops, 3- and 7-storey . 562 
Flats, 3-, 4-, 5- and 8-storey ; ; 5 ; 2.044 
Nine ‘Towers (Hostels) : 585 

4,507 
Density . : , ; ; . 41°70 
Dwellings with private gardens . . 1,316 
Dwellings without private gardens. : . 3,191 


The suggested distribution and accommodation of the 4,507 
units in the previous schedule is set out on page 244. From 
this schedule it will be seen that families with young children, 
one-person households over 65, and old couples over 65 will 
be accommodated either in houses, maisonnettes or ground- 
and first-floor flats. For the remainder of the population—i.e., 
single persons, married couples under 65 years of age without 
children or with grown families—accommodation is provided in 
flats. 

The flats are in the main of four and eight storeys ; they are laid 
out on a north-south axis and planned in most cases around the 
open spaces, where they will enjoy extensive views and the maxi- 
mum amount of light and air. The planning of blocks of flat 
dwellings in opposition to each other has been avoided. 

Along the main traffic boulevard nine fifteen-storey towers are 
shown, which will be reserved as hostels for single people. In 
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Suggested 
family pe = as pee accommodation. 
oe family. | 


Family unit. 


A. Families with young | 1,634 7,948 | 4°86 | Houses. Maisonnettes. 
children (under 10 Ground and first 
years of age). floors of flat build- 
| 
| 
| 


ings. First floors 
over shops. 


B. Families without | 1,99! 6,051 


ane Upper floors of flat 
young children. 


buildings. ‘ Dwellings 


over shops. 


3°03 








C. One-person _house- | 585 585 1:00 =| Hostels. 
Ns 8, aged 21 to | | 
5. 
D. One-person house- 260 260 1:00 =| Houses. A portion of 
holds, ages over 65. the ground floor 
of flat buildings de- 
signed to suit the 
special requirements. 
2°00 | Houses. A portion of 
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| the ground floor of 
flat buildings de- 
| 
{ 
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special requirements. 
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| 
E. Old couples over 65. 37 74 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
{ 


| 
| 4,507 | 14,918 | 3-31 | 
| (average) | 
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addition to providing increased accommodation, the buildings 
will form attractive and impressive architectural features along 
the boulevard. These hostels are intended to be designed as ser- 
vice flats of one or two rooms only, and incorporating communal 
restaurants, lounges, and games rooms. They should do much to 
eliminate the problem of lodging and consequent overcrowding. 

It will be seen that the development suggested gives an average 
building density of 41-7 dwellings per acre, and will necessitate 
the removal only of 2,293 families trom the area. 

The layout of the district on these lines enables a maximum of 
amenity to be provided, particularly open space and garden lay- 
out, and the result should rival the best examples to be found in 
Continental cities, with the additional advantage of a large pro- 
portion of cottages and maisonnettes, and with a scientific basis 
of family analysis. If the gardens and spacious surroundings of 
the buildings are properly laid out and maintained, the district 
should be not only pleasant and convenient but artistically 
beautiful. 
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_ The scheme, however, can only be carried out as a whole, and 
it involves complete acquisition of all the existing site and build- 
ings, except the industrial premises in the factory areas. 

It is most important also that all the special buildings should 
be erected as part of the general development, and not left to 
some indefinite time in the future. 


Estimate of Cost based on 1939 prices , 


Acquisition of Land, etc. 
sss hrrsees of land and properties ; re-siting of factories, in- 
cluding acquisition of open yards and sites of one-storey 
buildings ; compensation in respect of on-licensed premises ; 
re-erection of churches and chapels; compensation in re- 


spect of other special buildings 3,318,301 
Roadworks 
Roadworks, including clearing sites, subways, flyover bridge, 
etc.; alterations to mains; reconstruction of bridges to im- 
prove approaches to site. : : - 1,392,000 
Sewerage : : ‘ : 310,000 
Building Development Costs 
Dwellings! public and other special buildings . . . 2,724,302 
Total (including administrative charges) : - £7:744,603 
ANNUAL EstimaTeD INCOME. 
Ground rents from new factory sites, public house sites, 
cinemas, banks, and rents from dwellings and shops : 113,628 
Subsidy ? contribution (for 80 years) : : : : 41,707 
Tota] annual estimated income . ; : » £155,335. 


APPENDIX V 


FIRST INTERIM REPORT OF POST-WAR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE OF MAN- 
CHESTER CITY COUNCIL, DECEMBER 1943 


Tue rorrowine is a summary of the above report, the more 
important sections being reproduced in full. 


PHYSICAL REPLANNING 


In referring first to the physical aspect of reconstruction refer- 
ence might be made to existing conditions. Generally it might 
be said that the city has grown in a most haphazard manner ; 


1 The subsidy is granted by the Government on condition that there is a rate 
contribution of 50%. ‘ 
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indeed, except for the housing development since the last war, 
the growth of the city has in the main been unplanned and con- 
trol has been limited. Of housing conditions the fact that no less 
than 68,000 houses are considered by the Medical Officer of 
Health to be unfit for habitation is a sufficient illustration of the 
conditions under which many of our people live; it means that 
no less than one-third of the houses in the city are considered to 
be unfit and must be demolished. 

Of industrial conditions, haphazard, uncontrolled growth is 
the keynote; industrial buildings are scattered indiscriminately 
over the face of the city, being almost everywhere intermingled 
with dwelling-houses and commercial and public or semi-public 
buildings. 

The centre of the city 1s in many respects typical of the rest of 
the city; there has been no plan or arrangement in its develop- 
ment; commercial, industrial, and public buildings have been 
built without any idea of securing a co-ordinated plan. 

In regard to communications, here again, apart from the radial 
roads around which the city has been built, there is no evidence 
of any plan or system. Manchester has no road system which 
would satisfy present let alone future requirements of road traffic, 
and temporary devices (e.g., one-way streets) have been intro- 
duced in an attempt to alleviate the evils of the acute congestion . 
of traflic from which the city suffers. 

The city is suffering from two major defects in regard to the 
open spaces available for the recreation of the people; first, the 
existing open spaces are inadequate according to present-day 
standards, and, secondly, such open spaces as do exist are not 
sited so to best suit the needs of those ‘of our people who live in 
the congested and overcrowded parts of the city. 

Manchester is both a home and a place of work; it is most 
important that it should be replanned as such and, at the same 
time, it must retain its individuality. 

The physical reconstruction of the city, the future ‘shape’ and 
design of the city, will to a large extent govern the life and sur- 
roundings of future generations, and ‘this being so, in the carrying 
out of this task there are two paramount objects—first, to make 
the city a more healthy and convenient place in which to live and 
work and, secondly, to achieve, as far as is possible, by wise plan- 
ning, the prosperity and well-being of both the city and its 
inhabitants. 


THE SocraAL NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY 


Next we refer to the sociological aspect, by which we mean the 
eepces of the citizen; he is, of course, the subject of our post-war 
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reconstruction policy. Such policy must, therefore, be based upon 
providing for the fundamental social needs of our people; this 
means something more than physical planning and development. 
People, especially those in large cities, live as a community, and 
we must provide the essential requirements for the enjoyment of 
full measure of social and cultural life. Indeed, it is of little use 
our providing new homes and ideal housing conditions amidst 
planned surroundings unless our people are also provided with 
the means to secure a full measure of life. 

Accordingly, we propose to examine the question of the social 
needs of our people, and our enquiry will cover the whole range 
of the social and cultural services necessary to provide a satis- 
factory basis for the future life of the city. 

This task will include a review of the social services at present 
provided ; such a review would indicate the extent to hich exist- 
Ing services are deficient and disclose the problems likely to arise 
in adapting or extending the existing services to meet post-war 
demands. 

Upon the necessity for a review of this kind we may instance 
the proposal which 1s being considered by the Town Planning and 
Buildings Committee that the basis of Manchester's physical re- 
construction should be on the lines of neighbourhood units. In 
relation to this type of development it is necessary in our view to 
consider not only the planning aspects but also the social needs 
of the families living in neighbourhood units. Accordingly, an 
endeavour must be made to measure the needs of the residents 
of those units in relation to those social requirements without 
which the life of the people will be incomplete. 

Another sociological question which must be considered is that 
of encouraging and developing a much deeper sense of , civic 
responsibility on the part of the average citizen than has been 
apparent hitherto. The success of any post-war reconstruction 
policy depends to a very large extent upon the outlook of the 
average citizen and, therefore, we must encourage and foster the 
interest of our citizens in the post-war reconstruction proposals. 
How this can best be achieved is a matter which your Committee 
are considering, but that much can be done in this direction 1s 
clear from the achievements of war-time civic organisations (¢.g., 
Wardens’ Service and ‘“‘Good Neighbours’ ’? Scheme), and in our 
view it is essential that the civic spirit which has been responsible 
for the success of those organisations should be maintained and 
further developed after the war. 
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Tue Economic Aspecr oF Post-War RECONSTRUCTION 


Under this heading the Committee discusses the difficulty of 
making its plan until the Government has announced its policy 
on such subjects as full employment, the location of industry, and 
priorities as regards labour and materials. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Reconstruction is being actively considered by all the relevant 
committees and will be dealt with in later reports. Only town 
planning and housing:are dealt with in this report. 


Town PLANNING 


The Town Planning Committee is considering development on 
the following lines. 


Residential Areas 


The basis of redevelopment will be neighbourhood and district 
units. Neighbourhood units will be planned so as to house within 
each unit a population of between 8,000 and 9,000 persons. This 
ae Seater is thought sufficient to provide within the unit a 
sufficient breadth of social, recreational, and educational interests 
to maintain an active, energetic, and healthy community centre, 
or people’s club, and within each neighbourhood unit there will 
be provided a neighbourhood centre in which shopping facilities, 
churches, public-houses, branch library, and health centre would 
be located in close proximity to the community centre, thereby 
affording full opportunities for social intercourse, interest in local 
matters, and therefrom the development of wider civic interests. 

Certain facilities, such as art galleries, museums, civic halls, 
main libraries, main health centres, public baths, major shops, 
cinemas, etc., will need to be collected into larger or district 
centres from which a number of neighbourhood units will be 
served with these larger needs. 

Each of these larger or district centres would serve from six to 
nine neighbourhood units, or a population of between 50,000 and 
75,000 persons. 


Industry. ‘ 


Provision is to be made in the planning scheme for the lands 
necessary to ensure a balanced industrial development. For this 
purpose an industry survey is being prepared from employment 
statistics supplied by the Ministry of Labour and Nationad Service, 
and on the basis of these statistics an investigation is being made 


to ascertain the extent to which industries in the City are expand- 
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ing or contracting, so that it will be possible to make proper 
provision for sites for industry. 


City Centre 


Consideration is being given to the necessity for the proper 
redevelopment of the City Centre. 


‘TRANSPORT 
(2) Highways 
Research is being undertaken to ascertain the necessity for 
new or improved road facilities, including ring roads and by-pass 
roads. 


(5) Other Transport ° 


Transport facilities provided by railways and canals are of 
major importance in a traffic centre such as Manchester, and 
planning problems in relation to railways are now being con- 
sidered by a Committee set up by the Chamber of Commerce. 

At the same time it 1s necessary to point out that the Govern- 
ment have decided that a national planning policy is essential in 
order to secure the right use of the land in the country for all 
purposes; this national policy has not yet been laid down but is 
at present under consideration by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, and until the principles of that policy are 
defined by the Government it will not be possible for the planning 
proposals for the city to be finally determined. Within the frame- 
work of the national plan there will be proposals of regional and 
local significance, Be the Minister is retaining the present system 
whereby the preparation and execution of schemes is undertaken 
by regional authorities or local authorities. 

In this respect it may be pointed out that in preparing replan- 
ning proposals for the City the Town Planning and Buildings 
Committee are associating with the Manchester and District 
Regional Planning Committee, of which the Council are a con- 
stituent authority, so as to ensure that the planning proposals for 
the City are in harmony with the planning proposals for the area 
of the Regional Planning Committee. 

There are, however, two important questions upon which the 
Town Planning and Buildings Committee have already reached 
provisional conclusions; the first relates to the principles which 
should govern residential development or redevelopment in the 
City, and the second to the effect which redevelopment will have 
upon the future population of the City. In regard to the first 
question, the principles referred to have already been approved 
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by the Council, and their adoption should ensure that residential 
development or redevelopment follows sound planning practice. 
In regard to the second question—namely, that of the future esti- 
mated population of the City—it is the view of the Town Planning 
and Buildings Committee that if the City is to be redeveloped on 
sound lines, then the population of the City is likely to be reduced 
by about 150,000 persons; the sole basis of this estimate is the 
extent to which housing accommodation should be provided in 
the City if efficient planning is to be secured. This is, obviously, 
a question which must receive most careful consideration in 
relation to post-war reconstruction. 


PROVISION OF MUNICIPAL HOUSES 


Tt is the function of the Housing Committee to provide housing 
accommodation to meet the City’s housing needs in accordance 
with the duties placed upon the Council by the Housing Acts. 
The Housing Committee have submitted to the Council a report 
upon Manchester’s post-war housing needs, which were estimated 
as follows, viz. : 





Dwellings. 
(1) Houses required to replace those unfit for human habitation 68,837 
(2) Houses required to abate overcrowding. , : ; 435 
(3) Houses required to meet normal or abnormal variation of 
population : : : : ; : 7,000 
Total estimated need . ‘ : . 76,272 


The Housing Committee, in the light of this estimate, thereupon 
considered the preparation of a house-building programme de- 
signed to meet the City’s needs; the Committee considered this 
question generally and also in relation to immediate post-war 
needs. Upon the general question, the Committee reached the 
conclusion—which was necessarily provisional—that of the 76,272 
houses required it would only be possible to erect some 28,536 
dwellings within the present boundaries of the City. 

In relation to the remainder of the programme, namely 47,736 
dwellings, the Committee pointed out that such dwellings would 
have to be provided outside the present boundaries of the City, 
for the reason that there was no building land available in the 
City for the purpose. 

It is anticipated that Manchester’s housing needs will have to 
be met, to the extent of about 50,000 houses, by house-building 
outside the present boundaries of the City, and mindful as we are 
of the difficulties and delay which must necessarily take place in 
preparing proposals for housing development outside the City, we 
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propose to proceed as soon as possible with the consideration of 
this matter. 

This is the only way in which a comprehensive housing pro- 
gramme can be visualised, and it will enable the Council to have 
some idea of the difficulties which are involved and the problems 
which are likely to arise. At the same time, when the programme 
has been prepared its execution will (as we have already indicated) 
depend largely, if not entirely, upon the extent and nature of the 
control which is exercised by the Government after the war in 
relation to constructional work of all kinds and, in particular, to 
the priority accorded to house-building. 


THE Arms OF Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


‘ 


In concluding this, our first interim report, your Committee 
think it desirable to set down what they consider to be the aims 
of the post-war reconstruction policy for the City. They are: to 
provide for the City and its inhabitants healthy conditions of liv- 
ing and of working; to so plan the City that suitable provision is 
made for housing, industry, and commerce; to ensure that the 
layout and design of buildings will be convenient, efficient, and 
attractive, and in keeping with the dignity of a great City; to 
preserve such amenities as already exist and to provide such 
additional amenities as may be expedient; to provide a com- 

rehensive communication system sufficient to meet present and 
uture traffic requirements; to provide the social and cultural 
facilities and services requisite to the needs and welfare of the 
inhabitants; to secure as full a measure of social life as is possible 
for our people and, in particular, to engender an active and 
vigorous interest in citizenship; and generally to secure as far as 
is possible the prosperity and well-being of the City and its 
inhabitants. 
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APPENDIX VI 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON HOUSING AND 
REHOUSING 


By L. H. Keay, F.R.I.B.A., City Architect and Director of Housing 
of Liverpool, December 1943 


Standards of Density and of Land Areas for Community Sub-Unit of 
10.000 persons 


(Housing requirements are based on an average of 3:8 persons per house or 
flat in all four zones of development.) 


ener Ore Poe POET 





Zones of development. 












Densities and land areas. 


Outskirts | Outer Inner | Riverside 











| zone. zone. zone. 
A) | (B) (C) (D) (E) 
Net density per acre of housing 
land: | 
Dwellings - 16 26 36 53 
Persons | 61 100 136 200 
(Based on item 1 below) 
I 
Gross density per acre of deve- 
loped 1 (ead 
Dwellings . : ; , 9 14 18 24 
Persons : 34 55 69 92 
(Based on item 7 below) | | 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1. Housing land 164 100 74 50 
2. Open tigen | 60 42 30 
3. Schools : 20 20 16 12 
4. Communal] “buildings (shops, 
churches, community and 
health centres, etc.) . 10 8 6 5 
5. Local industries . : - | 20 3 3 3 
6. Main roads ‘ ‘ ae 20 9 9 9 


7. Gross area of development . 294 182 144 109 
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TABLE I.—Employment in the Building Industry 1918-1938 


(Yearly average of number of persons—males aged 16-64, females aged 16-59 
aaah and employed from 1918 to 1938 in Great Britain and Northern 
reland. 





Year. | Insured. | Employed. Unemployed. 
000’s | 000’s 000’s 
1918. : : ‘ 590 550 40 
1919. : 675 ! 25 | 50 
1920. : | 750 ! 700 | 50 
1g2t. | 740 670 ) 
1922. ; j £2 725 | 640 5 
1923 _—(« : : | 670 590 80 
1924. ; a 693-8 | 617°3 76:5 
1925. : : va 722°9 6515 hae 
1926 ad 763°9 : 680-1 83: 
192 1°93 | 716°8 84°5 
192 | 816-0 | 715°4 100°6 
1929 | 825-2 | 716°1 : 109°! 
1930 | 834-2 697°9 | 136°3 
1931 , , 2 854:3 : 664-1 | 190°2 
1932. ; | 860-3 : 610°0 | 250°3 
1933 | 884-7 | $753 | 209°4 
1934 | 926-9 756: | 170°3 
1935 974°2 814°2 | 160-0 
1936 i: Y,015"1 866-5 | 148-6 
1937. . ..  1,034°6 892:8 | 141°8 
1938. 2) 4,047 | 889:7 | 157°4 








ag ere pee ne aa oo 





These figures are based on a table published by Mr. Ian Bowen in ‘Oxford 
Economic Papers, No. 3” 


TABLE IT.—Value of Output of the Building Industry in 1935 and 1938 


Weeden | 


re ne eee es ee tr ns ee re erry sr ie a nce oon 








Year. aici ne | Repairs. Total. 
; ther 
Dwellings. | 4, uilding. | 
Millions of pounds. | Millions of pounds. 
193 27 7%} 98 341 
193 16 . 108 + ~— gg 373 


See CR Ree TON ee ae RS 
pale st. ses ley a 


These figures have been taken from an article by Mr. Ian Bowen and Mr. 
A. W. Ellis, which is shortly appearing in ““The Oxford Economic Papers ”’. 
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TaBLe I11.— Number of Houses built in Great Britain with and without 
State Assistance in each Year ended March 31st, 1920-39 


ee ee ree a 





Houses built Houses built by private | 











Years ended by Local sail shad 
March jist. Authorities | -———______,_—___- Total. 
with State { With State | Without State 
assistance. } assistance. assistance. 

‘ i EL an a 
1920 nf 576 | 13 | 
1921 4 16,786 | 13,32 58,800 275,930 
1922 ae 86,579 =: 21,577 approx. approx. 
1923 ie 67,062 | 11,083 
1924 -| 19,586 49534 69,396 93,516 
1925 . 23,862 4° ee 71,072 143,764 
1926 | 9,508 68,254 184,331 
1G27 : | Mik ; 83, 8 65,867 3322 
1928 -' 120,494 | 775725 62,479 260,698 
1929 fs 69,677 | 52,156 | 66,015 187,848 
1930 | 73,208 + 53,825 | 93,099 220,192 
193! ' 60,636 | 5,626 130, _ 196,80 4 
1932 | 76,528 59399 132, | 214,46 
1933 cd 66,731 6,393 yep: 222,131 
1934 70,247 11,229 | 212,22 : 293,704 
1935 751326 1,139 eee | 368,935 
1936 70,486 222 28 eR, | 350,315 
1937 - -, 87,423 797 683 369,90 
1938. oe 92,047. | 2,551 265,05 359,65 
1939 | 121,653 | »207 233,013 35 873 

| 1,332,189 | 470,920 | 2,581,219 2,531,219 | 4,334,328 

3,002,139 


Taste I[V.—Average Number and Percentage of Houses built in Great 
Britain by Local Authorities and Private Enterprise respectively in 
five-yearly periods between 1920 and 1939 


Annual aver- | Annual aver- Annual aver- 


Annual aver- 


age number | age number page perceni 
Five-yearly of houses | of houses | gaan | of houses 
period. | builtby | builtby | Toon built by 
| r Local private | built, ! Local 
uthorities. enterprise. | _ Authorities. 
1g20-24 «| 38,118 | 35,771 | 73,889 | 52 
1925-29 | er ! 132,529 | 201,980 34 
1930-34 - | 69,482 | 159,977 229,459 | 30 
1935-39 | 89,387 | 272,149 | 361,536 | 25 


ee ee 





TasLe V.—Table showing for Certain Current Controlled Rents the: 
Corresponding Figures of Rateable Value on the Assumption that 
the Assessment 1s Exactly Based on the Controlled Rent 






Corresponding cur- 
rent controlled 
weekly rent inclu- 
sive of rates. 







| Current rateable value. Rates in the f. 
{ 
| 











w 
e 


Upper limit of | £13 for the Provinces. 
Class C. 7 


ee el 

WMmMrR ON 
° 

jour & 


£20 inside the Administra- | 7 


| tive County of London. 10 15 
{ 16 
| | cc aeannassid ees z 


This table is taken from the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on the Rent Restrictions Acts, 1931, p. 62. 
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TABLE VI.—Costs, Rents and Subsidies 


| Inter-war house. | Dudley House.! 
Cost of mouse, including tm 
and. 





£490. £700. 





In shillings In pounds In shillings In pounds 











per week. per annum. per week. per annum. 

s. d, | L sd. Pa 
Net rent. 8 o 20 12 6 32 
Rates : : : 4 0 | 10 | 6 3 | 16 
Gross rent : -| 12 0 3 18 9g 48 
Subsidy . .. | 6 o 15 10 9 28 
Gross subsidised rent . | 6 o | 15 8 o | 20 
~~ Interest is taken at 3°y 1n each case. 1 See Chapter XIV, p. 98. 


TABLE VII.—Znterest Charge on Post-war Standard House 


Cost uf house, :ncluding land. £600. | £800. | £1,000. 
_ Annual charge for interest, including sinking fund 
Rate of interest. at $%, in pounds per annum. 
3 a1 28 35 
4 27 36 45 
5 33 44 2? 
6 39 | 52 5 





